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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


THERE IS AN OLD FABLE or parable 


We Now about a man whose thoughts were on 
Study the Map things far away, and who stepped into 
of the World a ower PP 


an open well while gazing anxiously 
towards the distant skyline. It is not strange that 
the average citizen becomes confused at times over the 
relative significance of the matters that are thrust 
upon his attention. Farmers as well as city people 
nowadays read their daily newspapers. They were 
quick last month to share in the hopefulness that re- 
sulted from President Hoover’s leadership in the plan 
to save Germany from financial and political collapse. 
They were made to feel that the prices of farm prod- 
ucts might be favorably affected by what was uni- 
versally hailed as “good news.” We have always had 
farmers who believed that their prosperity was in the 
main dependent upon the triumph of their particular 
brand of politics. They were for Henry Clay or for 
Andrew Jackson; or at later dates they felt that their 
welfare was bound up in the success of James G. 
Blaine, or William Jennings Bryan. It is only in re- 
cent times that our citizens, whether they carry on 
farms or are otherwise occupied, have learned to widen 
their anxieties and to think of international concerns 
as affecting themselves, more or less directly. 


WITH THE 


tionship with the Spanish-speaking countries to the 
southward. Finally, we were drawn into the great 
European war because we had, by degrees, become 
so much of a factor in the larger affairs of our 
planet. We had intended to remain neutral, but we 
were unable to resist the impulse to act, when the 
emergency seemed to demand our intervention. Our 
markets were expanded, and suddenly they shrank 
some ten years ago. Again we enlarged our commer- 
cial scheme, and sent our capital and our products 
abroad, only to incur the disappointments of the past 
two years. Many people have been looking back with 
regret to the days when we lived more calmly in a 
narrow range of local interests; but the facts persist. 


AT THE CORNER GROCERY or at the 
courthouse fence during these recent 
weeks, the anxious and troubled far- 
mer has stopped for a little while to 
hear the wiseacres of the county-town interpret the 
headlines. Would Hoover save Germany, and would 
this start a wave of prosperity? The farmer has 
been talking about crop prices with the local grain 
dealer. He has been at the bank to see what advice he 
can get about raising money to pay his taxes, and to 

meet his fertilizer bill. He 

wonders if President Hoover 
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outside of our own republic. 
We became conscious of 
ourselves as facing the Pa- 
cific, and as having essential 
relations with Japan and 
China. The Panama Canal 
of necessity intensified our 
feeling of inevitable rela- 
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Crop failures are far more appalling than overabun- 
dant harvests with low prices. What signifies Ger- 
many’s financial plight to an American farmer whose 
well has gone dry? The weather day-by-day is a 
‘more vital matter for farmers and out-of-door work- 
ers than national tariffs or international debts. By 
the way, why is weather news so obscurely reported ? 


AFTER ALL, EVERY WORKER, whatever 
ene his calling, must be chiefly occupied 
Sle tia with the details and the conditions of 
setu sse . y 
his own employment. Yet it does not 
follow that the policies of governments are matters of 
slight moment to the man in the street or the worker 
on the farm. Stability in all that relates to money and 
credit, to prices, and to the movement of commodities 
in domestic and foreign commerce, is today more im- 
portant to the welfare of every family throughout the 
civilized world than at any former time. The intelli- 
gent farmer who tries to understand these things will 
be the more contented and the more efficient in deal- 
ing with his immediate problems. He can afford to 
trust his chosen leaders, and to apportion his own 
worries in the ratio of his direct responsibilities. But 
he will be the more alert, and will manage his farm 
all the better, if he understands something of the place 
that he and his farm occupy in the general scheme of 
things. He will drive his automobile or his tractor 
with care, and will permit no neglected open wells to 
endanger his safety, while he lifts his eyes and scans 
the horizon. He must work diligently at his own job: 
but he should not forget that his welfare is deeply in- 
volved in that of his fellow men, at home and also 
abroad. To be intelligent is not to substitute political 
talk for hard work. Understanding things can be 
made a daily asset in every walk of life. 


Intelligence 


_ IN COMMENTING LAST MONTH upon 

Mr. Hoover's tr. Coolidge’s advice to his fellow cit- 
—— izens to take vacations in the moun- 
ia tains or at the seashore during July 

and August, we made note of the conditions that would 
be likely to keep President Hoover from setting up a 
summer capital at a distance from Washington. In 
referring to the President’s incessant labors we re- 
marked that “the White House is now the world’s fore- 
most center of political and economic authority; a day- 
by-day list of Mr. Hoover’s doings in the months since 
Congress adjourned would astonish most of our citi- 
zens, and appall foreign statesmen.” Those comments 
upon the White House as a focus of affairs were writ- 
ten only a few days before the President on June 20 
created a sensation in political and financial centers 
everywhere by proposing the postponement of interna- 
tional debt payments for one year. This meant that 
Germany would be relieved from payments under the 
Young Plan from July, 1931, to July, 1932. Our Gov- 
einment is neither legally nor morally concerned with 
Germany’s payments to the nations that are collecting 
indemnities ; and in Congress as well as in administra- 
tive offices there is always strong resentment against 
any intimation whatsoever that European governments 
ought to pay their debts to us only to such an extent 
as they can squeeze the installments of interest and 
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principal out of the impoverished German Republic. 
Mr. Hoover did not act without the most careful con- 
sideration. He was in a position to assemble informa- 
tion and to obtain the views of public men and finan- 
ciers at home and abroad. If the so-called moratorium 
had not been proposed in the precise way in which our 
Government had formulated it, too much discussion 
would have precluded its early acceptance. 


; In THAT CASE Germany would have 
Pisin taken advantage of safety valves pro- 
we tights vided in the Young Plan, and would 
have declared her inability to meet 
payments due on July 15. The political balance in 
Germany would have been upset, and it is quite pos- 
sible that extremists of one type or another would 
have seized control and set up a dictatorship. This 
would have been followed, in the opinion of many 
well-informed people, by a repudiation of the Ver- 
sailles peace treaty, the Locarno agreements, and all 
subsequent arrangements including the Young Plan. 
Although our number for last month went to press be- 
fore the President’s announcement was made, our 
readers will have found that it duly supplied the back- 
ground of information. Mr. Frank H. Simonds, who 
had returned from a protracted sojourn in Europe in- 
cluding a period of close contact with affairs in Ger- 
many, contributed to that July number an article in 
which he represented Germany as “on the ragged edge 
of collapse.” He showed that such political agitations 
as the demand for a revision of the Polish Corridor 
are at the present time “as futile as to clamor for a 
mandate of the moon.” He ended his article by say- 
ing that the single thing Germany might obtain at the 
moment is financial aid; and “if she does not get this, 
her whole fabric—governmental and economic—is 
likely to collapse by Christmas. There is the situa- 
tion.” In the present state of affairs throughout the 
world the collapse of Germany would prove harmful 
in ways beyond anyone’s power of prediction. If 
Germany was to be helped financially, it could only be 
accomplished by international codperation. 


Tue British GOVERNMENT does not 


—— for a moment claim that its debts 
ee to the United States are conditioned 
Was Needed 


upon receipts by the British treasury 
from war loans made to France, or from German in- 
demnity payments. But in point of fact the British 
treasury has been budgeting its remittances to the 
United States by a rule-of-thumb calculation that the 
one thing pretty nearly balances the other. To get 
immediate action on the plan to save German credit, 
it was necessary for President Hoover to propose an 
all-around postponement of payments. In any case, 
Washington would have consented to a postponement 
of remittances from England or France, on request. 
While these simple statements might be enough for 
the average citizen, it is desirable to remember that 
the financial details, as related to different countries, 
were highly complicated. All the more credit is due 
to statesmanship at Washington, London, Berlin, 
Paris, Rome, and Brussels. There was cordial ac- 
ceptance of the principle; and the experts then pro- 











ceeded to adjust such technicali- 
ties as were involved in the prac- 
tical application. Undoubtedly 
the framers of the Young Plan 
had been mindful of contingen- 
cies such as those that world 
finance has now been facing. They 
had created a piece of machinery 
in the form of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements located at 
Basle, on the Swiss bank of the 
Rhine at the point where that 
river separates France from Ger- 
many. This new institution was 
ready to fulfil its important duties 
in relation to the business result- 
ing from the moratorium. 


THE ANNOUNCE- 
MENT of the Hoo- 
ver Plan had a 
marked effect for 
a few days in counteracting the 
hopeless mood in which the eco- 
nomic world—and especially the 
European countries—had_ been 
drifting and groping as if in a 
dense fog. But it was soon per- 
ceived that the German financial 
crisis had gone so far, with the 
withdrawal of gold from banks 
and the flight of liquid capital to 
other countries, that the mere 
postponement for one year of rep- 
aration payments could not re- 
store normal credit conditions. 
Germany needed the assurance of 
a large loan of several hundred 
million dollars in order to give 
public and private finance a fresh 
start. This emergency was so 
acute that long-distance tele- 
phones from one capital to an- 
other were kept busy in the early 
days of July. As an example of 


The German 
Monetary and 
Banking Crisis 


: SE Washi ‘ 
the quickened activity of the heres ayy 
European leaders following the — Mr. Stimson. 


initiative of President Hoover, we versity (1904). 
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MR. MILLS AND MR. CASTLE 


These gentlemen have been the President's chief reliance in moratorium discussions at 
Mr. Mills is Acting Secretary of the Treasury, in the absence of Mr. 
Mr. Castle is Acting Secretary of State in the simila> absence of 
Ogden L. Mills is a lawyer by profession, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 

He had interrupted a career in the New York State Senate to go to 


may cite an item of the news for 
Thursday, July 9. On that day 
—not content with telephone 
conferences—Dr. Hans Luther, 


France as a Captain in the A. E. F. Afterwards he was three times elected to Congress, 

resigning to become Undersecretary of the Treasury in 1927. William R. Castle, Jr., 

is also a Harvard graduate (1900). He became assistant dean of Harvard College 

and later edited the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. After service with the Red Cross 

during the War he entered the State Department in 1919, rising through the offices of 
division chief and assistant secretary to that of Undersecretary. 


President of the Reichsbank 

(the official agency of the German Government), 
sped to London by airplane, consulted with the 
German ambassador, and met Mr. Montagu Nor- 
man (Governor of the Bank of England) at the rail- 
way station, whence these two foremost financial au- 
thorities proceeded by train to Dover to catch the 
Channel boat for France. Both of them were heading 
tor Basle, as the new center of international transfers. 
Dr. Luther had flown to London in order to gain time 
by conferring with Mr. Norman on the return trip to 
the Continent. Mr. Norman himself was proceeding 


directly to Basle, while Dr. Luther was stopping at 
Paris on the way, in order to confer with officials of 
the Bank of France. 


At New York AND AT Paris, the 
ig bus world’s monetary gold reserve is piled 
nappa up in quantities out of proportion to 


the national needs of the United States 
and France. If London and Paris could be persuaded 
to take part in floating a long-time loan to Germany, it 
was fairly probable that the American investment 
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markets would absorb their proportion of the total 
amount agreed upon. But why should France find her- 
self in a glow of enthusiasm over the opportunity to 
help in reéstablishing German prosperity ? Mr. Simonds 
makes a fresh statement in our present number, which 
might seem to the careless reader to be lacking in gen- 
erous optimism. But those who had read his analysis 
last month, and who now give close attention to his ar- 
gument, will be grateful for so unbiased and so lucid a 
presentation of the real issue. Mr. Simonds does not 
say that Germany cannot be saved by financial aid. 
But he does argue that 
the price of French as- 
sent to Germany’s eco- 
nomic rescue must take 
the form of political as- 
surances. The present 
frontiers of Poland and 
the security of Czecho- 
slovakia are regarded by 
France as essential to 
her own safety and to 
the stability of Europe. 
The French people— 
who are unswervingly 
logical—hold that Ger- 
many cannot have it 
both ways at the same 
time. It is true that the 
forces of history will 
work themselves out 
sooner or later, in spite 
of pledges and agree- 
ments. Thus it was 
proper that Poland 
should have access to 
the sea, but it was also 
proper that East Prussia 
should not have been so 
ruthlessly severed from 
Germany by the present 
Polish Corridor. Wise 
and clear-seeing states- 
men could so readjust 
this situation as to make 
it relatively acceptable 
all around. It is hard to see any thoroughly sound 
reason why Austria and Germany should not indulge 
in full commercial reciprocity; but it is also true that 
no arrangement of this kind should be deemed satisfac- 
tory until Czechoslovakia has been made to feel safe 
and comfortable about it. 


IT WOULD INDEED be a great step for- 
ward if the financial crisis in Ger- 
many could be made to hasten the 
day and the hour of better political 
understandings in Central Europe. But it is neces- 
sary to proceed upon a basis of existing facts. Ger- 
many must be willing to face things as they are, rather 
than as they might have been. We have just now been 
reading a new book by the eminent Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, former president of the Reichsbank, who is 
well known everywhere as statesman and financier. 


Present Facts 
Cannot Be 
Ignored 








MONTAGU C. NORMAN 


Governor of the Bank of England since 1920, Mr. Norman 
worked in close codperation with Hans Luther to avert 
German financial collapse. 
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Dr. Schacht boldly declares that Germany signed the 
Versailles Treaty under duress, and is therefore with- 
out obligation to observe any of its arrangements 
whether financial, territorial, or otherwise restrictive. 
It is quite true that if a nation is compelled to accept 
arrangements that are humiliating, or that involve 
heavy and long-continued payment of tribute, a new 
generation may arise that refuses to be bound, and 
that takes the responsibility of denouncing and re- 
pudiating what it regards as a status of intolerable 
servitude. But Germany and France alike have pro- 
fessed to accept the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. If gradual read- 
justments are to come about, 
they must be the result of nego- 
tiations and agreements, and not 
of defiant challenge. The hard- 
ening of nationalistic feeling 
could only lead to another war 
whenever the European nations 
dared to risk their diminished 
resources and their exhausted 
credit in further mad efforts to 
destroy one another. 


Dr. ScHACHT’S 


A Typical great experience, 
German State his learning. his 
of Mind ; bi 


talents —his 
breadth of understanding as an 
international character—ought 
to place him in the forefront of 
men seeking to bring about rec- 
onciliation and harmony. He 
insists upon starting with Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points and the 
Armistice, as if nothing had hap- 
pened since 1918. Declaring 
that the doctrine of Germany’s 
exclusive war guilt has now been 
generally rejected by historical 
students, he jumps to unwar- 
ranted conclusions. Inasmuch 
as Germany’s losses and sacri- 
fices have (in his view) been 
altogether the result of that doctrine of guilt as em- 
bodied in the Versailles Treaty, his verdict is that the 
treaty itself must be considered null and void, or, as he 
would put it, non-existent. But this, in the French 
view, is the dialectic of a clever sophist, rather than 
the report of an objective onlooker. The facts are 
one thing, everywhere obvious enough. Dr. Schacht’s 
opinion about what the facts ought to be is something 
wholly different. Nevertheless, Frenchmen must re- 
alize that the state of mind exhibited by Dr. Schacht 
is also an ominous fact, which sooner or later will 
have to be reckoned with. The principal troubles of 
Europe are due to the prevalence of what the psy- 
chologists and alienists call “fixed idea.” Underlying 
French militarism and apparent selfishness is a pro- 
found historic sense of dread and fear. Underlying 
the German mood is the self-pity and humiliation of a 
great people. Each country needs the help of the other. 
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BARGAINS THAT ARE pre- 


Mistakes dominantly one-sided 
of a Dozen usually call for quick exe- 
Years Ago y i 


cution. Thus the French 
paid their indemnity to Prussia promptly 
after the war of 1870; and in a period of a 
few months, rather than one of indefinite 
decades, France was free of all obligations 
growing out of that war. She had paid five 
thousand million gold francs (one billion 
dollars) and had signed the cession to Ger- 
many of the provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. 
In the case of the restoration of the devas- 
tated areas of Belgium and France after 
the Armistice of 1918, German workmen 
and material should have been utilized to 
the utmost to restore farm lands and high- 
ways, and to rebuild the shattered villages. 
If a fraction of the money that Uncle Sam 
lent to the European governments after the 
war was ended had been utilized for effec- 
ive work in effacing the wreckage of the 
war zones, the whole job of reconstruction 
could have been accomplished within two 
or three years, while the world was grad- 
ually returning from the military to the 
civil status. The Allies could hardly have 
invented a war settlement more disadvan- 
tageous to themselves than that of 1919. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who 
had common sense and saw 
things without blinding 
prejudice, was removed 
from the scene of his benignant leadership when he 
was most needed. A vindictive spirit asserted itself, 
to prevent the wise and prompt effacement of the re- 
sults of sectional strife. Woodrow Wilson sought to 
lead the world along paths of forbearance and good 
will; but he was crushed in the effort. The short- 
sighted men of wrath prevailed at Paris, and set up a 
scheme of perpetual punishment which could have no 
possible result except to make it certain that there 
would be trouble for their successors. In 1876 we 
passed through the most critical of our presidential 
campaigns except that of 1860. There had been more 
than a decade of what Mr. Claude Bowers calls “the 
tragic era.” Reaction against the harshness and futil- 
ity of the so-called reconstruction policy in the South- 
ern States had assumed a menacing aspect. The 
Democrats nominated Samuel J. Tilden of New York, 
who had made his record as Governor, and the Re- 
publicans took the field with Governor Rutherford 
B. Hayes of Ohio, a man of conciliatory spirit. Dis- 
orders in the Southern States resulted in election dis- 
putes upon which the final result depended. Congress, 
in counting the electoral votes of disputed states, ac- 
cepted the verdict of an electoral commission. So 
disturbed was Southern sentiment that there was 
much talk of an unorganized invasion of Washington, 
to enforce a decision in favor of Tilden. By the vote 
of one member of the electoral commission the votes 
of certain Southern States were given to Hayes. Mr. 
Hayes had been denounced as a President by fraud; 


Some Lessons 
from Our 
Own History 





HANS LUTHER, HEAD OF THE GERMAN REICHSBANK 


Dr. Luther had been mayor of Essen during the War. Later he 
served in the cabinets of Cubo, Stresemann, and Marx; and was 
himself Chancellor from January, 1925, to May, 1926. As Min- 
ister of Finance in 1923 he led in the restoration of the mark, and 
as Chancellor he stood firmly with Stresemann in the statesman- 
ship which resulted in the Locarno agreement. Dr. Luther suc- 
ceeded Dr. Schacht as head of the Reichsbank early last year. 


but soon after his inauguration in 1877 he gave his 
detractors a welcome surprise. Among his very first 
acts was the withdrawal of the Federal troops that 
had continued to garrison the South and to control 
local elections. A turning point was thus reached, and 
there began from that moment a slow but certain 
growth of sectional reconciliation. 


THIS TURN FOR THE BETTER came 


= bos twelve years after the end of the war 
“and the assassination of President 
to Europe 


Lincoln. It is now twelve years since 
President Wilson came back from Paris with the peace 
treaty in which was embodied the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. In many of its features the peace 
settlement was not what Mr. Wilson would have made 
it. But it was his hope and belief that through the 
association of peoples and governments in the League 
of Nations there would in due time be taken one step 
after another toward justice and harmony. There is 
little use in thrashing over all the old straw of a dozen 
years ago. The United States would have been a 
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here shown in conference with officials of the French government. 


member of the League of Nations, but for a difference 
between President Wilson and the Senate. This dif- 
ference was exaggerated until it seemed important. 
It rapidly hardened into a deadlock. Mr. Wilson 
might well enough have accepted the reservations as 
at first proposed, while the Senate on its part might 
as well have waived them. They were not made a 
part of the document, but were merely an expression 
of opinion regarding the manner in which the treaty 
would have to be given effect in concrete instances. 
Without being a formal member of the League, how- 
ever, we have been acting with increasing consistency 
and helpfulness in support of the League’s efforts to 
maintain peace and to establish the reign of law. Mr. 
Hughes, now Chief Justice and for a time a member 
of the World’s Court at The Hague, was inclined to 
the view while he was Secretary of State that we 
might be as helpful in essential things to Europe with- 
out official part in the ordinary business at Geneva. 
Mr. Hughes himself, Mr. Elihu Root, Mr. Kellogg, 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson—not to men- 
tion many other American officials, publicists, and 
diplomats—have all worked in a broad-minded spirit 
to further the cause of peace and to support European 
efforts, whether in the work of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva or in other activities. We have only 
to allude to the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan, the suc- 
cessive conferences on naval limitation, the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, and the present Hoover Plan, to illustrate 
the continuing spirit of codperation that has been 
shown by the United States. 


SECRETARY MELLON IN PARIS 


The American Secretary of the Treasury happened to be in Europe, largely on vacation, when the German financial crisis arose. 


Paul Flandin, Minister of Finance. 
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He is 
From left to right in the front row, are: Francois Petri, Minister of 
the Budget; Pierre Laval, Premier of France; Secretary Mellon; Ambassador Walter E. Edge; Aristide Briand, Foreign Minister; and 


OF ALL RECENT SIGNS of the times here 
in America, one of the very best is 
the unhesitating support of President 
Hoover’s constructive international 
policies. Mr. Hoover is a constitutional President, 
who never usurps authority. He does not promise 
what he cannot lawfully perform. He knows that 
the Seventy-second Congress, elected last November 
but not yet organized, will be almost exactly divided 
between the two parties. He had no official power 
to postpone payments under the debt settlements 
which Congress had ratified. But with liberal use 
of the telephone and the telegraph, to supplement per- 
sonal conversations with such Senators and Congress- 
men as were available for direct speech at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Hoover and his energetic aides consulted first 
the leaders of both Houses, and then the membership 
in general. Democrats were as quick and reassuring 
in their assent as were Republicans. Bankers and 
financial authorities, including Mr. Owen D. Young, 
were also consulted. If Democrats had been sulky 
and aloof, in fear of strengthening Mr. Hoover for 
next year’s presidential campaign, they would have 
done themselves more harm than good. There are 
times when mere partisanship is worse than foolish. 
This support of Mr. Hoover’s position was echoed very 
generally by the newspapers of the country. Indi- 
viduals here and there were grumpy and fault-finding ; 
but their expressions of dissent or of criticism merely 
exhibited them as persons unable to keep step in times 
of emergency. This is notably such a time. 


Democrats 
Also Support 
the President 
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SECRETARY STIMSON IN ROME 


The American Secretary of State is in Europe on a mission that looks forward to the disarmament conference of next year. He made 
the Atlantic crossing by the Italian route, and is here shown with Ambassador John W. Garrett upon arriving in Rome. 


THE MORAL SupporT that strengthened 
Mr. Hoover’s negotiations was also 
accorded to Secretaries Stimson and 
Mellon in their efforts abroad. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been too much partisan or 
factional detraction and disparagement of these two 
officials, along with other members of the Adminis- 
tration. But this summer Mr. Mellon was accepted 
in the role of a public financier of extraordinary ex- 
perience and skill, greatly respected in Europe, and 
a good counsellor in difficult circumstances. Further- 
more, the European tour of Mr. Stimson, Secretary 
of State, has been regarded by serious-minded people 
everywhere as of unusual importance. While Mr. 
Hoover made no conditions, the proposed moratorium 
was undoubtedly associated in his own mind with the 
strong hope and desire that something valuable might 
be accomplished next February in the Disarmament 
Conference that is to be held at Geneva under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, and in which we 
are to take as influential a part as we can. Mr. Stim- 
son has received a warm welcome at one European 
capital after another. He has had a long record in 
professional and official capacities ; and there has never 
been any question regarding his high qualities of char- 
acter and his ideal fitness for public service. No one 
has ever accused him of improper ambitions, either 
for himself or for his country. He has a fine sense of 
justice, can see both sides, and is everywhere a pro- 
moter of harmony. It is to be said for him that those 
who have known him best have always appreciated 


Mr. Stimson's 
European 
Mission 


him most highly. It is too early to express opinions 
upon the practical results of his European confer- 
ences of the present summer; but it must be admitted 
that circumstances have favored his mission. 


GreEAT BRITAIN HAS LENT to the move- 
ment initiated by President Hoover 
a vigorous approval that found ex- 
pression last month when the leaders 
of all parties joined in declarations of unqualified as- 
sent. It was plain that postponement of British pay- 
ments to this country made it more possible to join in 
rendering financial aid to Germany. While the French 
position was as clear as crystal, there are some situa- 
tions that cannot be dealt with by sharp reasoning. 
You may be in grave doubt about the ulterior designs 
of your neighbor. You may indeed have suffered 
greatly in the past because of your neighbor’s aggres- 
sive enmity. But if you are now on terms of nominal 
peace with him, and if his house is in flames with his 
own water-supply exhausted, you will hardly go wrong 
if you let him attach his hose at once to your hydrant. 
To refuse him the use of your water-supply unless he 
gives you some new guaranties as to various matters 
affecting the history of future relationships, may be 
logical. But also it may be the worst possible thing 
from the standpoint of practical policy. In the shorter 
view of things the financial collapse of Germany could 
not leave France safe and prosperous, amidst economic 
storms that would work untold damage even across 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Should France 
Give Relief 
to Germany? 































THERE IS NO SOLUTION for the present 
European situation except a growth 
of confidence and good-will between 
France and Germany. One must not 
blame the French leaders too severely for pausing to 
make conditions. The French Cabinet always has to 
reckon with the legislative chambers and with public 
opinion. When one ventures to suggest that full eco- 
nomic codperation between France and Germany— 
with the laying aside of enmity and distrust—would 
give Europe the prospect of a bright future, one is set 
down as a dreamer. Yet it is true that France and 
Germany as partners could lead Europe, and build up 
that economic structure of which Briand is the elo- 
quent apostle. Any considerable measure of disarm- 
ament must in the long run depend upon relations be- 
tween Germany and France. Neither of them can 
construct a successful union of the greater and smaller 
European states, in rivalry with the other. Meanwhile, 
Germany has lately shown that she can beat England, 
America and France in novel and ingenious designing 
of cruisers. Her ability commands respect. If now she 
abandons further naval expenditure, the whole world 
will applaud her and defend her rights at sea. Her 
example would help in the cause of general disarma- 
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ment. To renounce a little is often to gain much. 
WE HAVE HAD SOME RELIEF during re- 
Politics, ks f . . 
een cent weeks from the pettiness and in- 
ane wevrona" sincerity of domestic politics. The Re- 
Questions 


publicans will have every reason next 
year to rally strongly in support of the Administration ; 
and President Hoover’s renomination is today more 
probable than any other future event relating to high 
political personalities, in either hemisphere. To discuss 
that question, therefore, is needless. As for Democratic 
candidates, the party has no lack of men of experience 
and high standing, and it is not likely that the choice 
will be settled—in the minds of the Democratic masses 
—much in advance of the holding of the convention 
next summer. Issues and policies will be more im- 
portant than individual rivalries. It may be well for 
the general reader not to be gullible when he is told 
that the Seventy-second Congress will tackle a gen- 
eral revision of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. There is 
not the slightest chance that anything of this kind 
will happen. The new tariff was not made by one 
party alone; neither was it shaped in its details solely 
by Congress. The measure was evolved through almost 
a year and a half of study and compromise. Every 
agricultural and industrial interest in the country 
helped to make it, and so did every important export- 
ing and importing interest. 


THE CHIEF FAULT lay not so much in 


Ba at the bill itself, whether in regard to its 
_— While general character or its more impor- 


tant schedules. The fault lay rather 
in the uncertainty and suspense occasioned by the 
long period during which the measure was pending. 
Those who now demand its overhauling—whether they 
call themselves one thousand economists or ten thou- 
sand politicians—allude to this tariff as if it were in 
most respects different from its predecessors. That, 
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of course, is not true. Since foreign markets were 
now practically closed to many of our commodities 
that had been freely bought abroad during and after 
the war period, there was an especially strong demand 
that we should at least hold the American market for 
American products. We are not arguing the case in 
this paragraph, but merely stating the facts. Our trade, 
both domestic and foreign, is now becoming fully ad- 
justed to the new rates; and for three years we are 
not likely to see a serious attempt at general revision. 
No section of the country has beer. favored in the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff at the expense of any other sec- 
tion, and the measure as a whole is without taint of 
partisanship. Many of the Democrats who voted 
against it had first made sure that it was going to pass, 
and that it contained the particular provisions that 
were demanded by their States or their districts. So 
much for the tariff as an issue. 


WE ASK THE particular attention of 


Fertilizers = our thoughtful readers to an article 
and "Farm F xe - 
Relief" on agricultural fertilizers in our pres- 


ent number. Dr. Free is a scientific 
authority widely known and respected. He has written 
for this periodical from time to time; and we are never 
disappointed when we call upon him to deal with some 
question involving scientific research. Low prices 
make it the more necessary for farmers to secure good 
yields from the acres that they cultivate. Standard 
crops such as wheat, corn, cotton, and tobacco exhaust 
the plant foods contained in soils. Livestock farming 
and crop rotation help to restore such elements of 
plant food, especially nitrogen. But, except upon new 
soils in the far West, there is increasing need of ferti- 
lizers, and there is constant demand for the so-called 
“artificial” supply, consisting principally of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash. Senator Norris and his fol- 
lowers forced their Muscle Shoals bill through the Sen- 
ate on the ground that the Government’s nitrogen plant 
on the Tennessee River, in northern Alabama, could 
be used to make and distribute cheap fertilizer to farm- 
ers. President Hoover in vetoing the bill declared that 
conditions had wholly changed since the nitrogen 
emergency arose during the war period. Scientific 
research, resulting in new methods, had rendered the 
Muscle Shoals plant obsolete. The great chemical 
companies could now produce nitrogen in quantities 
equal to all possible demands, and at prices far less 
than those of ten years ago. Dr. Free explains these 
new processes. 


THERE IS NO MORE occasion for the 
United States Government to manu- 
facture fertilizers than for it to go di- 
rectly into the business of dairy farm- 
ing to provide milk for city children. It is, however, 
the duty of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, as also of the agricultural authorities of the 
respective states, to help the farmer find just what 
mixture of fertilizer best suits his land and crops. The 
farmer now buys tested, inspected, and guaranteed 
fertilizers, and is protected by his state against fraud 
and misrepresentation. The states have learned to 
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consider the uses and maintenance of their landed 
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areas aS a matter of fundamental public concern. 
Everywhere there are County Agents, or other advis- 
ers near at hand to instruct the farmer about his prob- 
lems of crop and soil management. Local coépera- 
tive groups can buy fertilizer at wholesale prices and 
give the small farmer full benefit. The fertilizer com- 
panies have every motive for earning the good-will of 
the farmers by extending to them the advantages of 
reduced production costs. For the United States Gov- 
ernment to set itself up in the business of manufac- 
turing and selling fertilizers would be as ridiculous 
under existing conditions as for the League of Nations 
at Geneva to decide upon manufacturing boots and 
shoes in order to compete with Massachusetts. Ni- 
trates are now overproduced (See note on page 36). 


BuT WHAT Is TO BE SAID of the Federal 
Farm Board and its immense business 
operations in the handling of wheat 
and cotton? A more conclusive re- 
ply to that question can be made at some future time. 
The Farm Relief bill was not invented by the Hoover 
Administration, but resulted from an overwhelming 
demand in Congress, based upon the definite promises 
of both parties in the platforms of 1928. The Farm 
Board has done much to promote the codperative 
movement and the extension of credit to agriculture 
on favorable terms. If its experiments in the purchase 
of commodities to help sustain prices had been fol- 
lowed by a great reduction of wheat and cotton acre- 
age this year, or by extensive crop failures, its opera- 
tions last year would have been praised as showing 
marvelous foresight. We shall not argue the case for 
the Farm Board’s efforts, one way or the other. It is 
enough to say that the Government did its best last 
year, and that wheat and cotton like other products 
will have to recognize in due time the resistless force 
of the law of supply and demand. The Government 
cannot continue in the grain trade or the cotton trade 
at the expense of all the taxpayers, merely to permit 
certain localities to produce vast quantities of staples 
that they cannot consume, and that they force upon 
the market regardless of facts. For comparative sta- 
tistics the reader may turn to page 82. 


Experiments 
of the 
Farm Board 


THIS YEAR’S WHEAT cCRopP in the South- 
west is superabundant. But there is 
also a good wheat crop in the East. In 
the states lying east of the Mississippi 
River wheat is generally produced in a proper rotation 
of crops, under a system of permanent agriculture. 
Wheat in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Indiana ought always to bring more than a dollar a 
bushel on the farm. This year the price is barely half 
that amount. Yet there has been a great chorus of 
indignant protests in the farther West against the pro- 
posal of the railroads to advance long-haul freight 
rates on heavy commodities. Single-crop agriculture 
in the Southwest is not a permanent or a desirable 
form of economic effort. It is a reckless exploitation 
of new soils that contain large supplies of plant food. 
Must the finely balanced agriculture of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania be destroyed, and must the railroads be bank- 
rupted, to satisfy those who produce certain crops in 
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excess of market demands under abnormal conditions 
that are transient and speculative? Will the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be influenced by short- 
sighted appeals, or will it allow the railroads to charge 
fair prices for their services and thus to maintain 
solvency? This relates to principles, not to details. 


THE HEARINGS before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, on the application of the rail- 
roads for increased rate schedules ap- 
plicable to certain commodities, began on July 15. 
Hundreds of protests against such increases had been 
sent to Washington, chiefly from the West. But in 
our opinion these people who were so quick to pre- 
judge the case in their own supposed interest, were 
short-sighted and mistaken. The solvency of the rail- 
roads is necessary to our general prosperity. The 
Western farmer would gain much more from the ef- 
fects of an improved railroad situation than he could 
possibly lose by a slight advance in freight rates. As 
these pages go to press, we are in receipt of a letter 
from a high authority in the railroad world who had 
read in our July number the article by Mr. Daniel 
Willard and the comments upon the railroad problem 
by the editor. We may quote the following sentence 
from this letter: “At the present time the railroads 
are carrying between eighty and ninety per cent. of all 
the traffic which moves for hire in this country, ex- 
cluding the Great Lakes; and it would not for a long 
time (if ever) be possible for other transportation 
agencies to assume the entire burden which the rail- 
roads are now carrying. It naturally follows that the 
railroads must be maintained in the public interest. 
Personally, I am by no means despondent concerning 
the future of the railroads. We are confronted at the 
present time, however, with a very serious situation 
and it seems to be inherent in our system of regula- 
tion. It reminds one somewhat of the story of the 
Arkansas farmer whose roof did not need fixing be- 
cause it did not leak when there was no rain, and 
could not be fixed without getting wet when there was 
rain. There seems to be no preferred time for rail- 
roads to raise their charges; certainly no railroad 
manager likes to talk of raising rates in times of busi- 
ness depression. But they are forced into that posi- 
tion by our system of regulation, whether they like it 
or not.” It would be intelligent to “regulate” less. 


The Appeal 
of Railroads 


Before the I. C. C. 


OKLAHOMA IS A marvelous economic 


_ — and social organism—the result of hu- 
face man energy applied to the develop- 


ment of natural resources. With cer- 
tain well-known distinctions, the same thing could be 
said of the historic commonwealths of Kansas and 
Nebraska. The people of these three states are re- 
markable for active-mindedness; and we should be 
inclined to say that they are more assertive than the 
people of any other section or region of the United 
States. They seem to have assumed the prerogative 
of championship, whenever farming and agricultural 
problems are mentioned. By way of contrast, the 
Eastern farmers were so badly crushed long ago, 
thanks to Western overproduction and low freight 
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rates, that it no longer occurs to them to assert them- 
selves or to try to “talk back.” There was vanishing 
opportunity in country life for the boys and girls of 
the Eastern farms, and they had made their way, for 
many years past, to the commercial and industrial 
centers. But this year, with the industrial depression 
unrelieved and with unemployment widely prevalent, 
the Eastern farms have become a welcome refuge. 
Towards them there has been a remarkable exodus 
from the cities and the factory towns. We shall soon 
discover that this “back-to-the-farm” movement is 
also accompanied by vigor, industry, and a new qual- 
ity of intelligent inquiry. 


EASTERN AGRICULTURE Will revive, and 


reed will not take its servitude with so 
ei much of patient endurance. We shall 


see more intelligence and determina- 
tion in Eastern farming than has been shown for a 
long time past. Life on the land after all is a good 
life, which can be made both dignified and agreeable 
and also comparatively independent and secure. There 
can be no check upon the freedom of interstate com- 
merce, and farm prices cannot be protected by local 
tariffs or other barriers against competing products 
from distant states. But there are lawful ways by 
which states can favor the maintenance of their own 
rural life, and save the countryside from the forlorn 
aspect of abandonment. We are publishing a timely 
contribution from Prof. Richard T. Ely, the veteran 
American economist, who has in recent years devoted 
himself especially to the conduct of research inquiries 
in the subject of land and its various uses. Dr. Ely 
would help the farmers by relieving them of the unjust 
tax burdens resulting from our antiquated method of 
supporting local government by levies upon the as- 
sessed valuation of real estate. 


THE GREATEST CONTRIBUTION of rural 


pt ay life to the upbuilding of our American 
yarn: nation has been its training of indi- 
Doctrine? 


viduals to manage their own affairs, 
and to rely upon themselves in most situations. We 
have gradually evolved a system of commercial and 
industrial institutions; and these afford less room for 
the daily exercise of self-reliance. Their success re- 
quires the cooperation of many people. Nevertheless, 
even in these large industries the individual may find 
scope for the qualities of independence and self-help. 
To what extent is industry to be held responsible for 
the welfare of all the people whom it happens at a 
given moment to employ? This question has been 
most frankly and considerately discussed by Mr. A. 
W. Robertson, chairman of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company; and we are glad to 
publish in this number a recent analysis by him of the 
principles underlying the problem. We shall do well 
to keep in mind the New Testament paradox which 
admonishes every man to bear his own burden, while 
it advises us at the same time that we are to share one 
another’s burdens. A prominent Chicago banker, Mr. 
Frederick H. Rawson, addresses our readers on con- 
ditions in the great region of which Chicago is the 
metropolis. He deals especially with the functions of 
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the banker, and the banks’ responsibilities for the gen- 
eral welfare. Economic leadership at Chicago like 
that of Mr. Rawson, ably supported by a group of 
experienced business men and financiers, is worthy of 
the confidence of the Lake region and the Mississippi 
Valley. No other city has abler or more patriotic 
men of affairs. 


WE May PRAISE the United States Sen- 


peed ate, or we may criticize it as freely as 
ic ._ we like; but we have to reckon with 
and lowa 


it as a piece of government machinery 
which can neither be abolished nor deprived of its pre- 
rogatives. In recent years the balance of power in the 
Senate has been held by a group of men who do not 
help to administer our government on the two-party 
system. In the great states of the West there is fun- 
damental courage, character and common sense; and 
it is painful to have any of these states represented at 
Washington by fault-finding men, who are not large- 
minded enough to codperate with either one of the 
great national parties, and who prefer to growl and 
gnash their teeth in the gloom of their own little cave 
of Adullam. When therefore one of these fine states 
sends to the Senate a man who loves the sunlight and 
the great open fields, and who is magnanimous enough 
to believe in the sincerity and good faith of other 
people, there is room tor congratulation. Such a man 
is the newly chosen Senator from the state of Iowa. 
Mr. Dickinson has made his record as one of the 
strong men of the House of Representatives. He has 
always expressed his own views without timidity or 
apology; but he keeps in the open and is not afraid 
of shadows. He would never think that Mr. Edison 
was a public enemy because he had made it possible 
for the people of Iowa to have electric lights. When 
the Senate meets in December, Hon. L. T. Dickinson 
of Algona will be one of the new members. He will 
not be overawed, neither will he be tongue-tied as a 
novitiate, for he is already one of the most influential 
legislators on Capitol Hill. Best of all, he is a true 
representative of a state which in times past has given 
us a number of worthy Senators all the way from 
Grimes of the Lincoln period to Allison, Dolliver and 
Cummins. It was in response to a direct request from 
the editor that Senator Dickinson has written the 
statement that appears in this number under his name, 
regarding conditions in Iowa. That state is remark- 
able for its yearly production of real wealth; but it is 
far more noteworthy for the intellectual and moral 
quality of its people. Senator Dickinson’s just tribute 
to his state lies in this field of the higher values, rather 
than in statistics of material achievement. He will 
proceed from one end of the Capitol to the other, not 
to obstruct or hinder but to help. It does not lie in 
his nature to follow anybody meekly and blindly; but 
he has the mental capacity to trust others, and to co- 
6perate for the general good. 


THIS NUMBER Of the Review or RE- 
views is devoted especially to the 
presentation of topics in the field of 
business. But our contributors, all of 
whom are exceptionally qualified to deal with their 
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subjects, have in mind the moral and social welfare of 
their fellow citizens, rather than wealth and prosperity 
as ends in themselves. Dr. Frank J. Warne of Wash- 
ington is an eminent economic student who has, in 
times past, strongly supported the doctrine of high 
wages and low commodity prices. In one page of 
compact reasoning he gives us his present views upon 
inflation, deflation, and the need of a more thorough 
employment of economic intelligence. Dr. Warne 
stands firmly for his belief in ‘a high standard of liv- 
ing with high wages and decreased hours of labor.” 
He would thus enormously increase consumption, and 
would stimulate demand by low prices of commodi- 
ties. This is sound American doctrine for normal 
times. When, however, a period of depression has 
brought industry to a standstill, with factories closed, 
millions out of work, and commodities seeking buyers 
at unheard-of bargain prices, it may be well for labor 
to assist recovery by accepting wages adjusted to the 
lower cost of living. Mr. William Green, head of the 
American Federation of Labor, predicts dire conse- 
quences if any general movement is made in the direc- 
tion of reduced wage scales. But it is plain that if the 
cost of living has gone down by thirty or forty per 
cent. the old wage scales represent a tremendous in- 
crease in the purchasing power of labor. 


It 1s EVIDENT that the country is 


Adjustment earnestly striving to adjust itself to a 
on the New 

: new level of values. The labor of a 
Price Levels 


working man is indeed a social service 
rather than a commodity like cotton cloth or canned 
salmon, But the wage-earner has also civic responsi- 
bility; and when things have gone wrong labor lead- 
ers must be careful not to give their followers bad 
advice. They cannot have it all their way, while every 
other class must take the bitter medicine of hard 
times. Mr. Robertson in his discussion of “Industry’s 
New Responsibilities” presents the case fairly from 
several standpoints. How one great industry may 
adapt itself to changed conditions is shown in a letter 
to the editor in response to our request. The writer 
is Mr. B. F. Hutchinson, a high official of the Chrysler 
Corporation, whose letter is printed in this number 
under the title “Selling Automobiles in 1931.” In our 
July number we quoted from a brilliant address by 
Mr. Hutchinson on rebuilding our business structure 
for permanent prosperity. Mr. Hutchinson tells us 
frankly that his company is getting ready for the 
dusiness revival that it expects. About four-fifths of 
the automobiles of the world are used in the United 
States; and the lower levels upon which the average 
family will make up its budget will not eliminate the 
universal American use of automobiles. But it will 
certainly make an unprecedented demand for low- 
priced cars. Accordingly, the research engineers of 
the automobile industry have been concentrating upon 
improvements that will recognize this standpoint. 
Thus the automobile companies are accepting the 
facts of a new economic era. As for the other side of 
the picture, we may recommend to our readers that 
part of Mr. Rawson’s article in which he reports upon 
‘Business and Agriculture in the Middle West.” He 
thinks the farmers can work out their own problems 


best by strict attention to their individual situations. 
They will have big crops and will sell them at low 
prices ; but in turn they will buy their farm machinery 
and their necessary household supplies on more favor- 
able terms. If they “turn in” their old automobiles in 
part payment, they will find the new cars offered at 
most attractive prices, with improvements in mech- 
anism and design. 


SOMETIMES THE NEWS breaks conve- 

How Uncle Sam niently for the editor’s monthly inter- 
Might Save f : “y 

the World! Pretation of major events. This 
month, however, we must go to press 

with the momentous situation in German finance still 
menacing the world’s economic stability. Mr. William 
Green, who is usually calm and self-controlled in ut- 
terance, shows intense emotion as he demands the ex- 
penditure of fresh billions of public money in the 
United States to provide employment. After the war 
was ended, our government sold large issues of bonds, 
and handed the proceeds (to the aggregate of some 
billions of dollars) as a loan to England, France, and 
other countries to help their people settle down to 
peace-time pursuits. There are good arguments 
against unlimited expenditures upon public works, in 


_ anticipation of the country’s future needs. It is a 


return to normal work, rather than the providing of 
abnormal occupation, that is to be desired. But the 
full return to such normal conditions, with consump- 
tion balancing production, requires above all else a 
return of confidence. At the present time, bad condi- 
tions in Europe are more detrimental to us than any- 
thing that exists at home. We lent post-war billions 
to the Allies for their convenience. If at this time we 
should have courage enough to make a long-time gov- 
ernment loan to Germany, to the extent of at least one 
billion dollars—in just the same way that we loaned 
money to England and France after the war was over 
—we might thereby succeed in lifting the whole situa- 
tion out of the fog and the mire. The motive would 
not be sympathy with Germany, but sympathy with 
ourselves. Such a loan, on conditions carefully ar- 
ranged through international conference and managed 
by the Bank for International Settlements at Basle, 
might react so favorably as to do much more for the 
unemployed in the United States than a similar 
amount devoted to public works. It would help 
France and England, in equal measure. Without im- 
posing detailed conditions, such a loan from the 
United States to Germany could be made influential 
in improving European political relations, and also in 
promoting the cause of disarmament. It is only in 
the United States that a government loan for this pur- 
pose could now be successfully floated, in view of the 
accumulation of idle money here, and the demand for 
Federal securities by investors. The emergencies, 
both national and international, that would justify 
the United States in making a large loan to Germany 
out of the Treasury, based upon a new issue of United 
States bonds, are decidedly more grave and more com- 
pelling than those which actuated our post-war loans 
to Great Britain and France. Such a decision would 
round out and complete the story of our great Euro- 
pean adventure. 











Nothing of importance has happened during 
the month that you will not find here 


DEPRESSION 


June 

16.. Governor Ritcute of Maryland, a Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, tells the Advertising Federation of 
America: “The business which reaps profits of its 
labor when times are good must not turn that labor 
over to citizens’ relief committees for food and clothes 
and the necessities of life when times are bad... . If 
business does not have the statesmanship within itself 
to find the remedy, then the government... will seek 
the remedy and will find it.” 


18..New Yorx—The Advertising Federation of America 
closes its annual convention with the statement that “a 
vital factor in curing the present business depression 
is the education of business men in general to the 
relinquishment of obsolete ideas. . . . Business cannot 
realize its full development except through the widest 
possible distribution among the creators of wealth of 
an equable share of the profits of production.” 


20... THE PrRESIDENT’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
announces that “whatever the trend of business during 
the balance of the year, the demand for relief will be 
unusually heavy next fall and winter. It is evident 
that there has been no emergency since the War which 
demanded ... help .. . more than that of the present 
unemployment situation.” 


25... WasHiIncton—President William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor finds unemployment rising. 
Since May there has been:an increase of 150,000 to a 
total by mid-June of 5,300,000. “Even should business 
start upward immediately, next winter will be a hard 
one,” says Mr. Green. 


Jul 

& a Holland—The World Nitrate Conference 
here adjourns, with prospects for a world nitrate pro- 
ducers’ agreement—the United States excepted—good. 
The conference will meet again in Lucerne July 14. A 
new agreement is expected to improve on the old one 
which expired last night. This ran for a year, and 
provided that synthetic nitrate makers produce only 
70% of the previous year’s output. Even that was too 
much. Further curtailment is assured. In Chile the 
producers are now all united, but operating only four 
of 150 plants. 


3..New Yorx—Norman Thomas, leading American So- 
cialist, urges a five-billion-dollar hunger loan to pro- 
vide public works labor for the unemployed: “We 
raised $37,000,000,000 for war and used the money to 
kill and maim; why should we not raise this $5,000,000- 
000 fund to keep men and women from starving? We 
must subsidize consumption, not production.” 


5..New Yorx—One hundred and fifty-five editors of 
business papers, in their eighth annual survey, find the 
conditions which generally precede an improvement in 
business. The following already report an upturn: 
automobile equipment and parts, chemicals, machine 
tools, electric power, textiles, commercial bakeries, 
furniture manufacturing, construction, meat packing, 
shoe retailing, radio broadcasting. 
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History in the Making 


From June 15 to July 12 





8 .. WasHiIncToN—The Annual Balance of International 
Payments is made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. It shows a decline of three billions in the total 
turnover in the United States—$17,050,000,000 against 
$20,185,000,000 last year. Reduced movement of com- 
modities is chiefly responsible for the drop. There is 
a new high record in repurchase of foreign securities 
by foreigners, $806,000,000 of these having left the 
United States. The increase in the net export of 
United States capital is $733,000,000 as against an eight- 
year average of about $450,000,000. 


10... WasHincron—President Hoover condemns short trad- 
ers: “It has come to my knowledge that certain per- 
sons are selling short in our commodity markets, par- 
ticularly in wheat. ...I do not refer to the ordinary 
hedging transactions. . . . I am not expressing any 
views upon economics of short selling in normal times. 
But in these times this activity has ... but one pur- 
pose, and that is to depress prices. It tends to destroy 
returning public confidence. . . . If these gentlemen 
have that sense of patriotism which outruns immediate 
profit . . . they will close up these transactions. .. . 
The confidence imposed upon me by law . . . does not 
permit me to expose their names to the public. Other- 
wise I would do so.” 


THE UNITED STATES 


June 

15... Inpranapotis—A speech by President Hoover before 
the Republican Editorial Association is taken as open- 
ing his 1932 campaign. According to it, his platform 
will be: No federal dole to unemployed, no federal 
ownership or operation of public utilities; maintenance 
of the tariff, no government competition with business, 
unless in an emergency, and no extension of govern- 
ment bureaucracy. President Hoover does not men- 
tion prohibition or war debts. 


16.. Marton, Ohio—Before an audience of 20,000 President 
Hoover, ex-President Coolidge, and others speak at the 
dedication of a memorial to President Harding which 
has been completed three years. President Hoover 
says, “Warren Harding had a dim realization that he 
had been betrayed by a few men whom he had trusted. 
. .. These men had betrayed not alone the friendship 
and trust of their staunch and loyal friend, but they 
had betrayed their country. That was the tragedy of 
Warren Harding.” 


24..By a 3-to-2 decision the Federal Radio Commission 
decides that the Radio Corporation of America and 
subsidiaries have not been guilty of monopolizing 
radio communication. More than 1400 licenses, and 
an international system estimated at $6,000,000,000, are 
involved. Radio is expected to be an issue in the next 
Congressional session. 


Present Hoover makes effective nine decisions of his 
tariff commission on fourteen tariff rates, among them 
some of the most bitterly contested in the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff. The decisions are: No change—pig iron, 
hides and skins, cheese, bulk olive oil, carillons, 
chimes, bells. Increases—50% on dried eggs, from 18c 
to 27c a pound; hemp cord, from 3%4c to 4%c a pound; 




































































small mechanical bells, from 50% to 70% ad valorem. 
Decreases—Bentwood furniture, from 471324% to 421%; 
organs, from 40% to 35% ad valorem; commercial or- 
gans, from 60% to 35%; packaged olive oil, from 942c 
to 8c a pound. 


25..FOR THE FIRST time in 69 years immigration into the 
United States will be less than 100,000 in a year, in the 
fiscal year ended June 30. The number will be about 
96,000, the lowest since 1862, when 91,985 immigrants 
came in. In the last six years before 1914 there were 
a million immigrants a year. 


28..CoLoneL Grorce E. Isams, director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, reports that in the last four months $793,- 
000,000 has been distributed to 2,064,500 veterans in 
loans on adjusted service certificates. 


30.. THE government ends its most unfavorable fiscal year 
since the expensive days of the War with a deficit of 
$903,000,000. At the same time the public debt in- 
creased to $16,801,000,000, a rise of more than $600,000,- 
000 over last year’s $16,185,309,800. Treasury receipts 
were $3,317,000,000, off $861,000,000 from last year, when 
there was a surplus of $184,000,000. At the same time 
expenditures chargeable against ordinary receipts rose 
$226,000,000 to a total of $4,220,000,000. In spite of the 
increase in outstanding debt the Treasury saves $48,- 
000,000 in interest, the rate now being 3.56% as against 
3.80% last year. 


VETERANS’ affairs are combined under the administration 
of General Hines in a bureau with a billion-dollar 
budget. The Veterans’ Bureau, Pension Bureau, and 
National Soliers’ Home are absorbed. 


July 
| .. Less immigration, a higher death rate and lower birth 
rate have reduced the growth of population in the 
United States from one every 23 seconds to one every 
36 seconds, or from 1.2% to 0.7%. Revised figures put 
the population of the country at 124,069,651 today. 


2..THE FEDERAL road-building program in the fiscal year 
now beginning calls for twice the expenditures of last 
year, the Bureau of Roads reveals. The figures are 
$259,897,000 for this year, and only $105,648,000 for 
last. The states also are spending more on highways 
and bridges, $1,616,110,563 as against $1,601,167,455. 


4,,. THE NaTICN celebrates the 155th anniversary of its in- 
dependence with only eight deaths and 368 serious in- 
juries from fireworks. According to the Associated 
Press, the holiday brought these deaths, in comparison 
with former years: 


Fire- Auto Drown- Other 

works Deaths ings Causes Total 
1928 11 54 106 34 205 
1929 7 70 71 11 159 
1930 12 81 57 28 178 
1931 8 118 129 89 354 


6.. CHARLOTTESVILLE, Virginia—Governor Roosevelt of New 
York delivers two speeches calling for revision of local 
government, declaring the present forms survive from 
the ox-cart age. He says that these archaic forms 
account for excessive costs, citing one New York 
county where taxes increased 59 times from 1900 to 
1929, while property values increased only 35 times 
and population 5% times. He says that a New York 
state citizen might live under ten layers of government, 
each taxing him. 


8 .. WAsHincron—Internal revenue collections during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 were $611,965,513 less than 
the previous year, coming to only $2,428,180,000. More 
than one-quarter came from New York state. 


10..THE InrerstatE Commerce Commission rules an in- 
crease in the size of parcels post packages, from 84 to 
100 inches in length and girth combined. The weight 
limit goes up from 50 to 70 pounds. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown estimates the change will bring in 
$5,000,000 toward the deficit, and express companies 
protest it will divert their legitimate traffic to the mails. 


WHEAT 
June 
15... WasHincton—Drought conditions in parts of Montana, 
North Dakota, Washington, and Oregon are worse than 
last year. Winter wheat suffers considerable damage. 
No repetition of the 1930 disaster is expected, however. 


24..SAMUEL R. McKe vie resigns from the Federal Farm 
Board. He is the third to do so, being preceded by 
C. C. Teague of California and Alexander Legge, 
chairman. The President accepts the resignation, and 
praises Mr. McKelvie’s services. 


26.. THE FEDERAL Farm Board announces it will not aban- 
don the policy of selling its wheat holdings when it 
can do so without placing too heavy a burden on do- 
mestic and world markets. A storm of protest arises 
from farm interests and farm politicians, who want 
the 1930 crop held out until this year’s crop is sold. 


27... PRESIDENT Hoover suggests the Farm Board adopt a 
“more definite policy in respect to sales of the holdings 
of the Stabilization Corporation.” This is taken as a 
request that wheat and cotton holdings be withheld 
from competition with this year’s crop. 


Geneva, Switzerland—Delegates of European nations 
adopt a policy on wheat tariffs which determines the 
method of selling future wheat surplusses in Europe. 
It provides that two nations may negotiate their own 
tariff agreement, but must submit it to the European 
Grain Commission before signature. This method of 
open wheat diplomacy is hailed as of great importance 
in maintaining international economic order. 


30..THE FeperaL Farm Board, after a day of negotiation 
with President Hoover, agrees to sell only 5,000,000 
bushels of wheat a month during the next year, exclu- 
sive of pending contracts for export. These contracts 
amount to about 50,000,000 bushels. The decision does 
not meet the farm demand for withholding the entire 
surplus, but in limiting sales to 60,000,000 bushels for 
the year the Board sells only a little more than a 
quarter of its holdings. “We have not . . . surrendered,” 
says Chairman Stone. 


10..AN rINncREASE of 5,583,000 bushels of spring and winter 
wheat is forecast on the basis of July 1 conditions by 
the Department of Agriculture, which now expects a 
total of 869,013,000 bushels in place of the 863,430,000 
last year. The acreage planted is down a little from 
last year, being estimated at 57,449,000 acres, but is a 
little .arger than the five-year average. A bumper 
crop of corn is also foreseen. 


CRIME 


June 

16. , CHtcaco—Alphonse Capone pleads guilty to three Fed- 
eral indictments. Two of them charge evasion of in- 
come taxes. The other charges conspiracy, with 68 
henchmen, to violate the prohibition laws. Capone is 
a certainty for Leavenworth, and faces a maximum ot 
34 years and $90,000 fine, but sentences (July 30)) will 
probably run concurrently for relatively few years. 


17... SprincFietp, Il]—President Hoover dedicates the re- 
modeled tomb of Lincoln and pleads that the nation 
observe its heritage of obedience to law: “There can 
be no man in our country who, either by his position 
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or his influence, stands above the law. That the Re- 
public cannot admit and still live. For ours is a gov- 
ernment of laws and a society of ordered liberty safe- 
guarded only by law.” 


22 .. Cuicaco—George E. Q. Johnson, the United States at- 


torney who brought on the conviction of Capone, 
speaks over the radio to the boys and girls of the 
nation: “Organized crime ... is ugly and sordid. The 
persons who profit by it and give expression to their 
illicit profits in gaudy clothing and flashy cars .. . end 
in disaster.’ He traces the histories of 47 members 
of a gang formed soon after the War, when the eldest 
was 26. Five were killed by police, four by members 
of their own gang; twelve were sent to penitentiaries, 
three maimed by police bullets and are beggars; six are 
moral and physical derelicts; six are still “moderately 
successful” in crime; four are reformed, and four un- 
accounted for. 


30 .. WasHinctron—Moving vans drawing up to the spacious 


office building housing the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Law Enforcement are the only 
sign that, after two years, the Commission is at an 
end. At least six reports remain to be published— 
including those on police methods, probation, crime 
costs, crime causes, crime among foreign born, and 
abuses of law enforcement. The Wickersham Commis- 
sion has issued four reports: a preliminary one on 
prohibition suggesting changes in enforcement laws, 
the main prohibition report whose conclusions aroused 
a storm but whose searching study of the facts will 
remain a basis for all prohibition discussion for some 
time to come, one on prosecutions, and one other. 


July 


8 .. THE WuirteE House issues a report on child offenders in 


Federal cases by the officially defunct Wickersham 
Commission. It recommends that they be turned over 
to juvenile authorities of the states, since the national 
government has not and should not have facilities to 
care for them. 


PROHIBITION 


June 
18 .. WasHincton—Thirty-three Dry groups iron out their 


differences and unite in a board of strategy to “resell 
prohibition to the nation” with an eye to the campaign 
of 1932. Though some of the older leaders, like those 
from the Anti-Saloon League and Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, look askance at the Allied Forces 
formed under the Reverend Daniel Poling two weeks 
ago, both elements are represented on the new board 
of about twenty directors. The younger prohibition 
element represented in the Allied Forces believes the 
older generation has failed to meet the emergency of 
the rising tide against prohibition, and wants a new 
secular control. 


25..THE REVEREND DanriEL POLING announces preliminary 


plans for a 42-day campaign of the Allied Forces in 257 
cities before the November elections. He says, “We 
believe that prohibition sentiment never has been com- 
pletely organized.” 


28 .. Repeat of the Eighteenth Amendment and restoration 


of legal sale of alcoholic drinks in the 17 states that 
might be presumed to admit it would wipe out the 
national deficit, yielding $906,402,224, according to the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


July 


4. Cuicaco—Prohibition agents announce, after compiling 


a record of telephone calls, that the Capone liquor 
system covers one-quarter of the country, in the region 
bounded by New York, Minneapolis, Omaha, and Tulsa. 
They declare that 4,000,000 gallons of alcohol manue 
factured by the gang since 1927 were distributed in 
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7... WasHIncton—Conscience and temperance education 


June 
17... WasHincton—Railroads from the entire country peti- 


27 .. WasHINGTON—The first formal reply to the railroads’ 


30... Tue INTERSTATE Commerce Commission sets July 15 as 


July 


19... Boutcenr, France—The English Channel is crossed by 


20 .. Catais—Robert Kronfeld, Austrian glider expert, wins 


23 .. GARDEN City, New York—Wiley Post, pilot, and Harold 


June 
18 .. Pasapena, California—More powerful X-rays than any 
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cities all through this region. This figure does not 
include the Chicago district. 








are the only means of dealing with the private violator 
of prohibition, Colonel Amos W. W. Woodcock, Pro- 
hibition Administrator, declares in a radio address, 
Enforcement machinery, he declares, will look after 
the commercial violator. “Complaints of bad conduct 
upon the part of the agents have almost ceased... . 
I know we can do the task more efficiently if we do it 
decently.” The speech is regarded as Colonel Wood- 
cock’s report to the nation on his first year’s work. 















RAILROADS 








tion the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 15% 
increase in all freight charges. The petition filed says 
that despite efficiency and economies effected, earn- 
ings of the Class I roads since 1921 have been about 
$2,575,000,000 below the fair return of 534% prescribed 
by law; that even if the increase is granted, earnings 
may not exceed 4% on the value of railroad properties. 













rate-increase petition is presented in a brief from the 
Association of Southern Shippers. It objects to the 
request for a summary decision without the custom- 
ary long hearings, saying, “It is incumbent upon rail- 
way executives to show that they have made every 
reasonable effort to reduce costs before proposing an 
increase in the cost of transportation.” 















the date for first hearings from rate rise proponents. 
Beginning August 31 there will be hearings for op- 
ponents and cross examination of proponents. 


AVIATION 

















a motorless sailplane for the first time. Lissant Beard- 
more, a Canadian, makes the flight in an hour and a 
half, twenty-two years after Bleriot’s first crossing by 
a motored plane. He was towed to a height of 9000 
feet by an airplane before the start. 









the $5000 Daily Mail prize for crossing the Channel 
both ways the same day in a motorless plane. 







Gatty, navigator, take off at dawn down the rain- 
soaked runway of Roosevelt Field. After halting 
briefly at Harbor Grace, New Foundland, they start ; 
over the Atlantic. Eight days, 15 hours, and 51 minutes 
after their start their plane roars out of a brilliant 
orange sunset to land at Roosevelt Field, having circled 
the world on a route of more than 15,000 miles via 
Berlin, Moscow, Siberia, Alaska, and Canada. Total 
flying time was 4 days, 10 hours, 8 minutes. Average 
flying speed was 145.8 miles an hour. The plane is a 
Lockheed-Vega with 525 horsepower supercharged 
Wasp motor. The first circumnavigation of the earth 
by air, achieved by U. S. Army planes in 1924, took 
175 days (14 days, 15 hours flying time), on a longer 
route. Best previous speed around the world was 
made in 1929 by the dirigible Graf Zeppelin, 21 days, 
7 hours, 34 minutes, also over a longer route. 


SCIENCE 















ever produced before have been used in experiments 
at the University of Berlin by Dr. F. Lange and Dr. 
A. Brasch, according to a paper by them read at the 
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History in 


meeting here of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Using 2,600,000 volts, they took 
X-ray pictures through an inch of brass, and a foot of 
lead. They are building an outdoor station on the 
Italo-Swiss border to use lightning of a 16,000,000 volt 
potential for their experiments. 


Z1..HamBurc, Germany—A silver-gray streamlined railway 
car, known as the Rail Zeppelin, leaves here at dawn 
to break the speed record for the 168.4 miles to Berlin. 
Propeller-driven by gasoline motors, the car speeds 
over the standard rails in 1 hour, 37 minutes, 45 
seconds. Express trains take more than three hours. 
Average speed was 103 miles an hour, high speed over 
a fourteen-mile stretch was 143 miles. The best 
previous rail record was 115 miles for five miles, 
made by the Philadelphia & Reading Railway in 1904. 


Mount Kamet, Himalayas—Six young Englishmen un- 
der Frank S. Smythe reach the summit of this peak, 
1103 feet higher than man has ever climbed before. 
The summit is 25,447 feet above sea level. There are 
only five higher peaks in the world. 


25... Catcutra—Sir Chandrasekhara Vankata Raman, Nobel 
prize winner in physics, announces that he has estab- 
lished that light consists of particles possessing at- 
tributes of angular motion. This confirms the newer 
quantum theory that light consists of particles of matter 
shot out like a shower of bullets, rather than the 
classic theory that it is a wave motion in the ether. 


26.. Bertin—Professor Albert Einstein, discoverer of rela- 
tivity, expounds a theory of the universe as constantly 
increasing in size, like a soap-bubble being blown up, 
rather than being of fixed size as formerly supposed. 
The new theory is made necessary by discovery that 
the outer island universes are drawing away from ours. 

July 

9... GarponeE, Italy—On the smooth blue waters of Lake 
Garda, where the foothills of the Alps drop down to 
the plains of Italy, Sir Henry O. D. Segrave sets a new 
world record of 110.2 miles an hour for motor boats. 


THE MORATORIUM 
June 
20... WasHincton—President Hoover proposes “the post- 
ponement during one year of all payments on inter- 
governmental debts, reparations, and relief debts, both 
principal and interest.” See articles on pages 43 and 46. 


July 
7... PRESIDENT Hoover announces Franco-American agree= 
ment on the principle of his moratorium plan, thereby 
putting it into effect. 


8 .. Lonpon—On word from France that it would not be 
convenient sooner, the Government issues invitations 
for July 17 for the meeting of financial experts from 
countries concerned in the Young Plan, to settle the 
technical questions raised by France in agreeing to 
President Hoover’s moratorium. 


DISARMAMENT 
June 
‘15... Geneva—Secretary Stimson’s note giving United States 
armament figures pleases the League of Nations, because 
publicity for arms data was not asked for. It is re- 
garded as a useful lever to- induce other nations to 
send and publish their figures. 


16... Toxto—The Japanese war office publishes figures on 
military strength which will be submitted to League of 
Nations: Army, 231,600 men; also 2210 in gendarmerie 
and 20,000 police in Korea, Formosa, and Manchuria. 
Airplanes number 623, a figure which may be increased 
by formation of two new air regiments. 
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29... Lonpon—Prime Minister MacDonald in a forceful 
speech in the House of Commons declares that Great 
Britain is the only great power that has reduced sea 
and land forces since the World War. It is a powerful 
plea, with convincing figures, that the disarmament 
conference be made a reality. Subsequently, military 
authority in the United States and other countries pro- 
test the Premier’s figure. 


Jul 

9. ies iach Stimson, having arrived from Naples 
by motor yesterday evening at the beginning of his 
European tour, confers with Foreign Minister Grandi 
and Premier Mussolini on the Hoover moratorium and 
disarmament. Premier Mussolini receives American 
correspondents and says: “The Geneva disarmament 
conference [next February] must be successful because 
we cannot afford it to be otherwise. If it failed, the 
peoples’ confidence in their governments would be de- 
stroyed. . . . The present world crisis is principally a 
matter of morale. . . . Secretary Stimson told me that 
next year the world would be at the parting of the 
ways. Each nation must choose between war and peace. 
I replied that Italy had already made her choice—peace. 
. .. Italy is ready to go to any limit.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 

16..Lonpon—The much-advertised Liberal-Labor crisis, 
which threatened to throw out the government and 
bring general elections over Chancellor Snowden’s land 
tax proposal, is averted. The compromise is a Liberal 
victory in greatly reducing the tax on urban real 
estate. It is a Labor victory in admitting the principle 
of double taxation—real estate in cities already being 
taxed. 


26.,. AFTER NOT accepting responsibility for the stocks of the 
Indian government for sixty years the British govern- 
ment, through Prime Minister MacDonald, announces 
that it will underwrite Indian credit. It is announced 
as a means of removing “groundless apprehensions”, 
but is thought to be an admission that the government 
is seriously disturbed by the continuing decline in 
Indian government sterling loans. The last Indian loan 
of $50,000,000 was subscribed only 38 per cent. 


Jul 

tae WuitLey Royal Commission reports, after two 
years of study on labor conditions in India. It is an 
indictment of conditions and indirectly a plea for the 
American economic philosophy of wages. Indian labor 
is found inefficient. Shorter hours, no child labor, and 
improved living conditions are recommended. Crafts- 
men like carpenters now get $12 to $15 a month, and 
unskilled labor gets $4 to $6 a month. In the cigarette 
industry children of six to ten years get 4c a day. 
Sometimes they work 12-14 hours with little or no rest 
periods in a seven-day week. 


6..Lonvon is still the largest city in the world. Its 
8,202,818 inhabitants, according to preliminary figures 
of the British census of 1931, top New York’s 6,981,927 
by 1,220,891. Total British population is 44,790,485, an 
increase of 2,021,289 since 1921. But the birth rate has 
fallen to 16.3 per thousand, which is lower than any 
country but Sweden, and means that the British popu- 
lation will decline after 1954. 


GERMANY 


June 

16. . Bertin—Germany rejoices in finding a new Iron Chan- 
cellor, the austere and scholarly Heinrich Bruening. 
He forces Communists and National Socialists, seeking 
to upset the democratic state, and the Industrialists 
and Socialists, to accept his bitter-end tax measures. 
He threatened to resign if a special session of Parlia- 
ment were called, which would have produced chaos. 
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24... WasHinctoN—The Federal Reserve Board, through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, joins the Bank of 
England, Bank of France, and Bank for International 
Settlements, in extending a $100,000,000 short-term 
credit to the German Reichsbank. 


Jul 
ae ee Reichsbank again draws near the danger 
line as today’s weekly report reveals that on June 27 
the bank had drawn more than $76,320,000 of the 
$100,000,000 credit extended by four central banks. 


&..New Yorx—The International Acceptance Bank, an 
affiliate of the Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., announces 
that the Gold Discount Bank of Berlin (entirely owned 
by the Reichsbank) will draw on the $50,000,000 credit 
maintained here for it. This fund was set up as 
$5,000,000 in 1924, and was slowly added to as Ger- 
many’s credit was built up. 


7 .. Bertin—For the first time in history the business men 
of a nation organize themselves overnight to save the 
credit of a nation. About 1000 of the leading financial 
and industrial leaders of Germany organize a syndicate 
and place a security guaranty of $119,000,000, covered 
by their own assets, at the disposal of the Gold Dis- 
count Bank. The move is intended to halt withdrawals 
from the Reichsbank. The Krupps, brewers, the dye 
trust, shipping lines, and banks are included. 


9 .. Paris—Dr. Hans Luther, president of the Reichsbank, 
flies from Berlin to London. At Victoria Station there 
he meets Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of 
England, and together they take the boat train. They 
are believed to confer on a $400,000,000 loan from cen- 
tral banks sought by the Reichsbank. Luther reaches 
here late at night. Norman continues to Basle as a direc- 
tor of the Bank for International Settlements. 


10 ..Parts—In reply to Dr. Luther’s request for a loan to 
save the Reichsbank and with it Germany’s financial 
structure, French banking and government officials de- 
clare that France must first have substantial political 
guarantees from Germany. They want the German 
government to drop the Austro-German customs union, 
abandon a proposed cruiser, prevent further hostile 
demonstrations by nationalist and veterans organiza- 
tions, and accept permanently.the Polish corridor. 
Luther, lacking political authority, flies back to Berlin. 


FRANCE 


June 

23 .. THE GOVERNMENT has virtually decided to abandon im- 
port restrictions on American moving pictures, in effect 
three years. A ruling to that effect would free an 
important market. American film interests believe 
other nations would follow the French lead. Great 
Britain now has a ten-year quota law for American 
films, Germany enacts one from year to year, and Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Italy have similar restrictive mea- 
sures. The coming of talkies has lessened the flood of 
American films in foreign countries, but there are now 
in Paris seven theaters, with large French audiences, 
which show English-speaking films only. 


24..THE FrencH Cinema Control Commission, a govern- 
ment agency, removes all important restrictions on 
American films for one year. it is regarded as the 
permanent end of the film quota. 


July 
2... THE SENATE demands construction of a 23,000-ton bat- 
tleship to outclass the new 10,000-ton Preussen, a 
second German cruiser with battleship armament. 


AUSTRIA 
June 
16.. Vrenna—Franz Winkler, Minister of Interior, resigns, 
causing the downfall of the whole cabinet. His Agra- 
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rian party objects that the government guaranteed too 
much in assuming obligations to Kreditanstalt, whose 
impending failure threatened the economic and political 
stability of the country. 


Finance Minister Juch signs a contract with a com- 
mittee of London creditors of the Kreditanstalt, stipu- 
lating that the government assume full guaranty for 
the money loaned. He receives an offer of $21,105,000 
bonds to be issued without delay in Paris; two-thirds 
of this sum is needed to honor obligations taken over 
by government in reconstructing Kreditanstalt. 


Unknown to the public, the Bank of England cables an 
offer of $21,000,000 to avert a panic throughout Austria. 
The loan is hurriedly negotiated by Foreign Minister 
Schober with the British Minister and Sir Howard Kin- 
dersley of the Bank of England. 


18... Parts—Banking quarters believe that intervention of 
the Bank of England with an interim credit of 
$21,000,000 has avoided a financial breakdown of Aus- 
tria. Austria had refused French demands that all 
effort for an Austria-German union be stopped if a 
loan was to be granted. This brought on the bank’s 
critical state. 


20... Vienna—After four days and nights of effort a cabinet 
is formed. Dr. Carl Buresch, governor of the province 
of Lower Austria, is Premier. Johan Schober, foreign 
affairs; Franz Winkler, interior and vice chancellor; 
Joseph Redlich, historian, recently arrived from lectur- 
ing at Harvard and not identified with politics, finance. 


26.. THE GOVERNMENT, through foreign pressure and at the 
insistence of Finance Minister Joseph Redlich, accepts 
responsibility for the domestic liabilities of the Kredit- 
anstalt as well as the foreign ones previously accepted. 
This brings the total of government guarantees to 
$145,000,000. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


June 

15 ..Moscow—The newspaper Izvestia announces on the 
closing of the spring sowing campaign that Russia “has 
now become the country of the world’s largest-scale 
agriculture. The area sown was not so great as 
planned, but includes 158,000,000 acres sowed under 
socialized methods, and 66,000,000 acres sowed by in- 
dividual peasants. Of the socialized sowing, 139,000,000 
acres were by collective farms of former peasants, and 
19,000,000 on the large mechanized state farms. 


19... THirtTy-Two Italian industrialists arrive “to become 
acquainted personally with conditions in Russian in- 
dustry.” In August, 1930, Russia and Italy signed a 
trade agreement, which doubled Soviet exports to 
Italy and increased imports from there sevenfold. 


23... JosepH STALIN virtually sets up a new economic policy 
for Soviet Russia in a speech before the industrial 
directors of the country. His remarks are not pub- 
lished until July 4, the opening day of the plenary 
session of the Communist Party. In essence they pro- 
pose: (1) Unequal wages, depending on the kind of 
work done—a departure from the communist doctrine 
of “from everyone according to his abilities, to every- 
one according to his needs.” (2) Abandonment of the 
five-day week, with days off scattered and plants run- 
ning all the time, for a six-day week with a fixed 
holiday for all. (3) Welcoming engineers of the old 
régime rather than persecuting them, and formation 
of a new Bolshevist engineering intelligentsia. (4) 
Halting the shift of workers from one job to another 
in search of better living conditions. (5) Remedying 
the labor shortage by attracting peasants to industry 
as agriculture is mechanized. (6) Developing the 
piece-work system. (7) Individual rather than col- 


History in the Making 


lective business adiministration, in the interests of 
efficiency. 


29 .. WasHINGTON—The Treasury announces that no gen- 


eval embargo on Soviet imports can be declared under 
the tariff act, which provided that after January 1, 
1932, products of forced labor might be barred. He 
holds that only Congress can declare a general em- 
bargo, and that each Russian shipment must be con- 
sidered on its own merits. 


July 


7 ..Moscow—The Commissariat of Agriculture announces 


the success of the sowing campaign for grain, sugar 
beets, flax, and hemp, with only tobacco and one or 
two others lagging. It announces achievement of 97% 
of the Five-Year Plan quota for this year; 9.9% more 
than last. 


Lonpon—The Labor Government is ready to extend 
$25,000,000 credit to the Soviet Government in return 
for which British heavy engineering trades expect to 
receive more than $35,000,000 in orders from Russia. 


9.. Wasuincton—A Soviet offer to buy 250,000 bales of 


cotton is turned down by the Federal Farm Board. 
Carl Williams, vice-chairman and in charge of cotton, 
says this is because the government does not recog- 
nize the Soviets, and because credit arrangements 
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22 .. LOWELL, Massachusetts—Humphrey O’Sullivan, inven- 


26.. 


tor of the rubber heel, of illness following an operation 
a year ago, 77. Born in County Cork, Ireland, he be- 
came a printer and type setter. Coming to New York 
he abandoned his trade and was made partner in the 
shoe business of his brother. In their little shop he 
developed the shock-absorbing heel, launched it on 
the original shoe-store capital of $1800. Thanks to 
his newspaper training, he began extensive advertis- 
ing with the profits as they came in. The campaign 
became famous as one of the great ones in modern 
merchandising, and made O’Sullivan’s heels famous. 


Mezin, France—Clement Armand Fallieres, eighth 
President of the Third Republic of France, of heart 
disease, 89. A simple villager, democratic good fel- 
low, astute politician, scholar, grower of excellent 
wine grapes, and by his own admission champion rab- 
bit shooter of France. He became a cabinet minister, 
and in 1906 defeated the present President Doumer 
for the Presidency. 


Lonpon—Alfred Aloysius Smith, better known as 
Trader Horn, adventurer and author, 79. His begin- 
nings are somewhat obscure, but it is known that he 
studied in Liverpool, and at seventeen set out for West 
Africa. He roamed the Dark Continent as a fighter 


and jack of all trades, to become a penniless itinerant 
pedler at 73. Two years later his income was $4000 
a week, thanks to Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, South Afri- 
can novelist, who set down the rambling tales of his 
life in book form. The first was a literary sensation, 
in 1927. Two sequels went almost unnoticed. 


were not satisfactory. 


\ SPAIN 

June 

19... Maprmw—A preliminary draft of the new Constitution 
is completed. It provides for a unified state like that 
of France, rather than a federal one as in Switzerland 
or the United States; but regions like Catalonia and 
Andalusia will have autonomy in local affairs. The 
President will have much the same powers as in 
France. There is a frank separation of Church and 
State. Next day rioting breaks out in two Catalonian 
towns on reports that the Madrid Government favors the revolution of 1873. He became heir presumptive of 

a unified and not a federated republic. his cousin, Vittorio Emanuele III of Italy, until the lat- 

Bes . : ter had a son in 1904. Born in Genoa, January 13, 

28 .. Maprip—Spain votes for delegates to the Cortes, with 1869, he went to military school and into the army. 
the parties returned in this order of strength: (1) His brilliant career was climaxed when after the 
Socialists, under Finance Minister Indalecio Prieto; Caporetto disaster of 1917 he extricated his Army in- 
(2) Radical-Republicans, under Foreign Minister Ale- tact, becoming the idol of the nation as head of this 
jandro Lerroux; (3) Right Republicans, under Provi- “unconquerable Third Army.” 
sional President Niceto Alcala Zamora; (4) Radical 
Socialists under Minister of Public Instruction Marce- 
lino Domingo; (5) Accion Republicana, under Minis- 
ter of War Manual Zana. It is a sweeping victory for 
the parties which form the Republican-Socialist coali- 
tion. In Catalonia and the Basque provinces, however, 
the local parties won overwhelmingly. 


Jul 

4, Tormn—His Royal Highness Emanuele Filiberto, Prince 
of Savoy-Aosta and Duke of Aosta, long heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Italy, of heart attack, 62. 
His father was for three years King of Spain, before 


5... DrespEn—Eugene Lyman Fiske, pioneer in periodic 
health examination, 64. A graduate with honors from 
New York University Medical College, he first prac- 
tised, then joined a life insurance company. There 
he studied the ailments of the applicants for insur- 
ance, and became impressed with the fact that many, 
if they knew of their illness in the earlier stages, 
would live longer. In 1913 he organized the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, giving health examinations with the 
aim of prolonging life, of which he was medical direc- 
tor and vice-president at the time of his death. 





30 .. Wasnincron—President Hoover receives the creden- 
ne tials of Senor Don Salvador de Madariaga, scholar, as 
first Ambassador of the Spanish Republic. 


Jul 

6. oe of the Sindicato Unico, a part ane 
ae archist and part communist organization, begin a tele- 
phone strike. They are disgruntled because the so- 
cialist Union Generale de Trabajadores, which claims 
four-fifths of all Spanish workers, beat them in the 
election. Telephone service is maintained only by 
heroic efforts of officials. In succeeding days the 
strike makes headway until on July 10, with the meet- 
ing of the Cortes only four days away, the Sindicato 
has partly paralyzed communications in its effort to 
start a general strike when the Cortes meets. 


7..New Yorx—John Brisben Walker, editor, publisher, 
manufacturer, soldier, after two years’ illness, 83. Born 
in the Monongahela River Valley in Pennsylvania, he 
was appointed to West Point in 1865. He resigned to 
go to China as a diplomatic assistant, but served in 
the Chinese Army two years. Returned to the United 
States, he became a successful iron manufacturer in 
West Virginia. The panic of 1873 found him worth half 
a million and left him penniless. He was recommended 
to the Pittsburgh Telegraph as a managing editor who 
was not afraid to say what he thought. Afterward he 
went to Denver, became famous as the introducer of 
alfalfa. In 1889 he bought the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
which he made a striking success. Later he became 
interested in automobiles, good roads, and aviation. 


7..BarceLtona—The Bank of Catalonia suspends pay= 
ments, causing consternation in Spanish banking 
circles. Following the failure of Bauer & Co., the 
failure is disquieting. 





EUROPE WELCOMES HOOVER'S DEBT HOLIDAY 





HOOVER blows Europe's dark 
clouds away. 


From the Amsterdam (Holland) 
De Greene Amsterdammer 
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UNCLE SAM—"'I'm ceasing oper- 

ations for a year—just to be 

neighborly, you know. Besides, | 

don't want the old house to 
collapse on me." 


From the Glasgow (Scotland) 
Evening Times 
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From the London Star 
HOOVER finds the key word to the 
combination lock—''Moratorium!"' 
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From the London Star 
SAM—"Nix on the heroics, he 
owes me money.” 


a> 
HOOVER—"Right away, Miss. After 


you." 
From the London Evening Standard 














FINANCIAL HELP is essential, but only political peace 
between France and Germany can prevent disaster 


Can Germany Be Saved? 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 





Te MONTH which has passed since I 
wrote here has seen swift confir- 
mation of statements which I have been 
making in this magazine throughout the 
present year as to the desperateness of the 
German situation. What constituted in ef- 
fect a run upon the Reichsbank (the na- 
tional bank of Germany, comparable with 
the Bank of England or the Bank of France) 
suddenly brought the world face to face with 
the fact that Germany was on the edge of 
financial bankruptcy and political upheaval. 
The resignation of the Bruening cabinet and 
the arrival of a Fascist dictatorship, accom- 
panied by Communist disorder and not im- 








Done a in, 
blast him. 








possibly by civil war, were inevitable in the 
existing circumstances. 

Faced by the situation, President Hoover 
acted swiftly. He had hitherto been inclined to view 
current reports of the German situation as exaggerated. 
To the nations which pay us on account of war debts he 
proposed a moratorium, to be balanced by a similar 
moratorium in German payments to them. This 
amounted to an offer to forego collecting approximately 
$250,000,000 from Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, 
along with relatively minor payments by other states, 
if they in turn would permit Germany to postpone the 
payment of $450,000,000 on account of reparations. 

The President’s proposal was a dramatic interven- 
tion, designed to save Germany from immediate col- 
lapse and to dissipate the clouds of pessimism which 
hung over the whole world and constituted an unmis- 
takable factor in the economic and financial depression. 

The first effect was what had been calculated. The 


From the Glasgow (Scotland) Bulletin 


THE GOOD UNCLE SAM-ARITAN COMES TO THE RESCUE 


cal, the French Parliament was denunciatory, and the 
French Government found itself faced with a legisla- 
ture in much the same hostile mood as the American 
Senate when Woodrow Wilson brought his peace treaty 
back from Paris. 

This French reaction first puzzled, then irritated, the 
American people. It seemed in their eyes a deliberate 
purpose to wreck an attempt to save Germany, and to 
nullify the first long step taken to end world economic 
depression. As French opposition persisted, American 
resentment deepened. France seemed resolved upon 
the ruin of Germany and determined to pursue this 
policy in the face of the opposition of the whole world. 

Meantime the first beneficial effects of the American 
proposal were exhausted. Markets became hesitant 
and then recessive, and—what was of even graver sig- 

nificance—the run on the Reichsbank was 





markets rose suddenly 
and strikingly. From 
London, Berlin, Rome, 


and many other capitals 
came an explosion of re- 
lief and gratitude. Rarely 
has any single action by 
a public man been more 
widely commended or 
more immediately suc- 
cessful. 

Very soon, however, it 
became apparent that 
the action which the 
world in general hailed 
was received in Paris 
with totally different 
emotions. Far from wel- 
coming the President’s 











resumed. Thus the credits which the Federal 
Reserve Bank, along with European institu- 
tions, had extended to the Reichsbank were 
swiftly exhausted, $100,000,000 being used 
up in less than two weeks. 

Although there was eventual compromise 
between French and American views, and 
thus the application of a one-year mora- 
torium, the French attitude disclosed a state 
of mind and a state of facts in Europe which 
constitute an enduring obstacle to any real 
salvaging of Germany or to any permanent 
recovery in the confidence of the world. 
Even now that Germany is to get the im- 
mediate relief proposed, the sums she is for- 
given in reparations payments have already 
been exceeded by the capital withdrawn 
from the country during the crisis; and the 














gesture, the French peo- 
ple were instantly criti- 


From the Cardiff South Wales Echo 
SHYLOCK WAIVES HIS CLAIM 


necessity for far greater aid is thus disclosed. 
We are, then, face to face with a question 
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reducing these contributions to the utmost limit 
and fencing in by conditions what was not to be 
avoided. 

All of which amounted to a French purpose 
to aid in the project as little as possible and to 
insist that the saving of Germany, which Mr. 
Hoover had undertaken, should be at American 
and not French expense. Of course, it is clear 
that the French were within their rights in 
safeguarding their interests and in avoiding 
financial sacrifices. But this policy struck 
Washington and the American people as queer, 
because both were convinced of the benefit to 
the world of the proposal, of the interest which 
France had in the avoidance of a collapse in 
Germany, and above all in the escape from a 
Fascist or Communist upheaval beyond the 
Rhine. 

But the French viewed the whole situation 
quite differently. In the first place, they never 
for a moment identified the Hoover proposal as 
more than a purely business undertaking of the 








From the Glasgow (Scotland) Daily Record 


CAME THE DAWN! 


which goes far beyond reparations and the forgiveness 
or postponement of debt payments. Mr. Hoover has 
recognized, wisely and justly, that the salvation of Ger- 
many is an essential detail in the recovery of the world 
from the economic blizzard. But his endeavor to save 
Germany has revealed the fact that such salvation can- 
not be brought about by any American intervention, or 
by any financial means, while political conditions con- 
tinue as they are—and in fact, while French public 
opinion and therefore French foreign policy remains 
unchanged. 

The question therefore raised today is: Can Ger- 
many be saved in the present state of European feeling 
and in the light of French purpose? 


i im ANSWER TO THIS question depends upon an 
accurate appraisal of French feeling and of the 
reasons which underlie it. In the immediate premises 
—that is, in the matter of the Hoover proposal—it is 
clear that French policy was dictated by two considera- 
tions: First, a regard for the material interests of 
France. Second, a concern for the far larger interests of 
France as they would be affected by the saving of 


United States Government to protect the vast 
American investment in Germany. In the 
French view we were moved by a desire to pro- 
tect some $1,500,000,000 of investment in the Reich, and 
to do this we were putting up $250,000,000 through debt 
payment postponement. At the same time we were 
calling upon France, which had no such investments to 
protect, to contribute $100,000,000. Moreover, we had 
brusquely demanded this contribution from France 
without any warning, and without even the show of 
conference which had preceded the Hoover gesture 
both with London and Berlin. The French were irri- 
tated equally by the fact and by the manner of our 
proposal. 

Putting aside the question of manner, which was after 
all a detail, the question of fact must be considered 
closely. It is the major circumstance in the larger 
problem of saving Germany. France certainly would 
not welcome the arrival in Germany of a Fascist or 
Communist dictatorship. She would far rather see a 
prosperous and orderly German republic at her borders. 
In a word, the French policy does not proceed from any 
desire to see Germany ruined without regard to any 
other consideration. 

Nevertheless, I believe that France would prefer to 
see any form of collapse in Germany—economic, finan- 
cial, political, or all three—rather than to see Germany 





under the Young Plan, Germany 
was obligated to pay under all con- 
ditions, was resolved not to surren- 
der her rights (which amounted to 
$100,000,000) save under conditions 
favorable to herself. This was a pure 
question of business and amounted 
to insistence by the French upon 
contributing as little as possible to 
an operation in which they did not 
believe. Since inescapably the 
Hoover proposal called upon France 


Germany. 
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As to the first: France as the chief 
beneficiary of the amounts which, 
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for contributions in excess of those a 


of all other countries save the 
United States, the French set about 
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recover her health and prosperity while she holds to 
her present purpose to compel a revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles and to recover Eastern territories lost in 
the peace settlement, to escape from all reparations 
payments, and to acquire the right and resources to re- 
arm to a point of parity with France. 

In the United States, public attention has been fixed 
upon economic and financial disintegration in Germany, 
and upon the consequent approach of domestic dis- 
orders which could precipitate civil war, lead to Fascist 
or Communist dictatorship, and end by bringing about 
complete material prostration. And we have ‘been 
thinking about the effect of such a catastrophe upon 
ourselves and the rest of the world. We have, in a 
word, been thinking in terms of material factors, since 
these concern us directly and indirectly. 

The French people, on the other hand, have been 
watching with natural apprehension the rise of a na- 
tionalistic spirit in Germany. This began with the pre- 
election speeches of Treviranus, a member of the Brue- 
ning cabinet, in favor of the revision of Germany’s 
Eastern frontiers. It was further illustrated by the Hit- 
ler sweep in the elections themselves. It culminated in 
the sudden proposal of Curtius, the German Foreign 
Secretary, for Austro-German tariff union, which in 
French eyes spells the restoration of Mittelewropa. 

France is not, as I see it, opposed to the financial and 
economic rehabilitation of Germany. But she is resolved 
to resist any such salvage operation as long as it seems 
certain to her that Germany, once restored, will con- 
tinue to cherish purposes which seem to the French 
inimical alike to their security and general European 
tranquillity, and will be in a position to achieve her 
ends. Her quarrel with Mr. Hoover arose from the fact 
that his action seemed to indicate, not only that he was 
willing to assist in German recovery without any re- 
gard for French security, but that he also expected 
France to bear a portion of the expense. 

Although Mr. Hoover and the French compromised in 
setting up the Hoover proposal, the fact remains that 
France in her present temper will continue to pursue 
toward Germany the same policy as before. Such a 
course actually dooms Germany, because France at the 
moment controls the means to carry out her will. She 
is financially better off than any other European coun- 
try, and economically less hard hit by the world de- 
pression than any state in the world. She has the best 
army in Europe to back the strongest purse, and in vital 
matters is backed by Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
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From Simplicissimus (Munich) 
EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Chancellor Bruening: "The state dog must not starve. We have 
cut a piece off his tail and are feeding him with it.” 


The price of French assent to Germany’s economic 
rescue is the German consent to a Locarno in the East, 
which shall assure the present frontiers of Poland and 
guarantee Czechoslovakia against the political and 
economic dangers incident to Austro-German union. 
The single alternative is an Anglo-American guarantee 
of French security, such as Wilson gave at Paris and 
the American Senate rejected. If France cannot be 
secure she will not permit Germany to be saved. That 
is the cold truth of the matter, and you have only to 
think back over all the post-war years to see that from 
Armistice Day to the present hour French policy has 
been consistent and immutable. 

That is why I do not believe that Germany can be 
saved by any economic or financial aid which is not 
accompanied by parallel political assurances to France. 
European troubles today are political before they are 
economic, and the remedy must be political, not eco- 
nomic. Saving Germany is not a 
































question of administering oxygen at 
a critical moment. At the very best 
that operation must be followed by 
a long, difficult treatment. 

Germany has not only to be res- 
cued but supported, and all govern- 
ments and countries interested in 
German salvation should recall the 
fact that French troops were not 
withdrawn from the Ruhr until 
Germany had taken the Locarno 
pledge. The present German pros- 
tration has followed swiftly upon 
the abandonment of the Stresemann 
policy based upon understanding 
between France and Germany. 
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From the London Evening News 








D:: oF A September day in Berlin, last year. 
In the gathering gloom of government offices 
clerks are tabulating results of the day’s nation-wide 
elections. Newspaper correspondents hurry the prelim- 
inary figures to the cables. Over in the workingmen’s 
suburbs the red flag is flaunted; and throughout the city 
brown-shirted young men belonging to Adolph Hitler’s 
truculent National Socialist party prepare for a night’s 
rejoicing. 

Next morning all the world has the startling news: 
The Communists, pledged to overthrow the govern- 
ment, have gained 76 seats in the Reichstag against the 
54 they had before. And the Hitlerites, pledged to a 
dictatorship and promising that the burden—tribute, 
they call it—of Germany’s war reparations shall cease, 
have jumped their parliamentary representation from 
12 to 107. 

Thus the German elections of September 14, 1930, 
set in motion a long chain of events which will not 
have ended when 1931 goes out and 1932 is rung in. 
For the present it is enough to note that Germany’s 
dissatisfaction, as registered in her votes, launched a 
world-wide uneasiness. Germany has never become 
reconciled to the decision of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence of 1919, which in her eyes decrees that she must 
remain permanently a defeated nation. The German 
people grew more than ever restive when, during the 
winter of 1928-29, they were the first to feel the now 
universal depression. As time went on business grew 
worse instead of better, until last winter about 5,000,000 
of her workmen—nearly one-quarter of the total—were 
out of work. Germans, rightly or wrongly, saw the 
cause of their troubles in the nation’s inferior post- 
war position. What rankled especially was the repara- 
tions payment—nearly one-fifth of her governmental 
expenditure each year, or $6.25 for every man, 
woman, and child in impoverished Germany. 

In an effort to do something about 


Mr. Hoover Achieves a Moratorium 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 










was averted by a similar narrow margin of safety. 
Not long thereafter the finger of impending calamity 
reached over the border and pointed to Berlin. In the 
prevailing gloom, with the government unstable be. 
cause of economic uncertainty, and the business situ. 
ation in turn made doubtful by political instability, the } 
Germans began to think back on the nightmare ¢ 
1922-23. The currency inflation of those years had 

finally wiped out the nation’s savings over night. 
Would that happen again? And was it true that 2 
Communist or Nationalist revolution and dictatorship 
was possible at any moment? First foreign banker 
withdrew their German holdings; then the Germans 
themselves turned their marks into foreign currency 
or securities, hoping thus to keep their savings from 
vanishing as they had eight years before. There thus 
began a new flight of the mark to foreign lands, by 
June 1 sending withdrawals of the Reichsbank’s re. 
serves into the millions of dollars a day. Once it 
reached $35,000,000 in a day. And in the first two 
weeks of the month $250,000,000 vanished from the 
bank’s coffers. . & 
The economic order in Central Europe was on the § 
point of cracking, and the September elections had § 
shown that, if it did crack, revolution, bloodshed, and 
complete political chaos were entirely possible. 
At about this time the American public, already wor- 
ried over its own affairs, began to look uneasily abroad © 
Long before, President Hoover had begun to do the & 
same. As early as May 6 he had heard first-hand from 
Ambassador Sackett, home on leave, of the tension in 
Berlin. He began collecting all available information on 
the economic health of the various European nations, 
and entered on a long series of discussions with officials 
in the State and Treasury departments, and with politi- 
cal leaders of both parties. Always in the background 
stood the fact that between July 1 this year and June 
30 next, Germany was obligated to 































it the government last March sud- 
denly announced the projected cus- 
toms union with Austria. It had 
directly the opposite effect, arousing 
in France and the other continental 
nations on the winning side dur- 
ing the War, a grave distrust, and 
tightening still further Europe’s air 
of tension. The business mechanism 
did not improve. On the contrary in 
Central Europe, notably in Austria, 
a financial smash of major propor- 
tions came steadily nearer. Finally 
the first rumblings of collapse were 
stilled in the nick of time when the 
Bank of England loaned $21,000,000 
to the ailing “reditanstalt in Vi- 
enna, banking center of Austrian 
industry. At almost the same time 
failure of the Austrian State Bank, 
and the nation’s currency with it, 
46 








Front Der Goetz 
"MORITURI te salutamus." The nations of 
Europe greet President Hoover with the classic 
salutation of gladiators to their emperor, 
“We who are about to die salute you. 


pay in reparations some $394,400,000, 
while nearly two-thirds of this, o 
about $246,000,000, would in turn be 
paid by Germany’s creditors to this 
country on account of the war debts. 
Gradually the conviction formed § 
that here was one German burden 
which, temporarily at least, could be 
lightened. 

Meanwhile a financial disaster o 
stupendous proportions came stead- § 
ily nearer in Germany. Mr. Hoover 
decided to act. Newspaper corre- 
spondents in Washington were told. 
on the torrid Saturday afternoon o 
June 20, that an important state- 
ment would be forthcoming at the 
White House at six that evening. A! 
ten minutes after the hour a hur 
dred correspondents were ushered 
into the President’s library. They 
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A WHIRLWIND of negotiations ushered 

in the President's attempt to avert col- 

lapse in Central Europe. Here is the 

connected story of what happened— 
and why 


found him in summer attire—blue coat, blue necktie 
with white polka dots, no vest, white flannels and white 
shoes. He was bending over a paper behind his ma- 
hogany desk with Theodore Joslin, his secretary. On 
either side stood Secretary Stimson and Acting Secre- 
tary Mills of the Treasury. The President straightened 
up, and slowly read the words heard round the world: 

“The American Government proposes the postpone- 
ment during one year of all payments on intergovern- 
mental debts, both principal and interest, of course, not 
including obligations of governments held by private 
parties. Subject to confirmation by Congress, the 
American Government will postpone all payments upon 
the debts of foreign governments to the American Gov- 
ernment payable during the fiscal year beginning July 
1, next, conditional on a like postponement for one 
year of all payments on intergovernmental debts owing 
the important creditor powers. 

“This course of action has been approved by the fol- 
lowing Senators: [twenty-one names, Ashurst to 
Watson ]. 

“And by the following Representatives: 
names, Bacharach to Wood]. 

“It has been approved by Ambassador Charles G. 
Dawes and by Mr. Owen D. Young. 

“The purpose of this action is to give the forthcoming 
year to the economic recovery of the world and to help 
free the recuperative forces already in motion in the 
United States from retarding influences from abroad. ... 

“Wise and timely action should contribute to relieve 
the pressure of these adverse forces in foreign coun- 
tries and should assist in the re-establishment of confi- 
dence, thus forwarding political peace and economic 
stability in the world. ... 

“T do not approve in any remote sense of the cancel- 
lation of the debts to us. World confidence would not 
be enchanced by such action. ... But ...I am sure 
the American people have no desire to attempt to ex- 
tract any sum beyond the capacity of any debtor to pay, 
and it is our view that broad vision requires that our 
government should recognize the situation as it ex- 
ae 

“I wish further to add that while this action has no 
bearing on ... armaments, ... inasmuch as the burden 
of competitive armaments has contributed to bring 
about this depression, we trust that . . . we shall have 
contributed to the good-will which is so necessary to the 
solution of this major question.” 

At eleven that night the President reached his week- 
end camp on the Rapidan, and as he slept his words 
were flashed to the capitals of the civilized world. When 
he awoke to the fresh breezes of the Virginia moun- 
tains a new spirit of cheer was beginning to stir through 
a world bowed down under the most serious depression 
it has known. An airplane droned low over the Presi- 
dential camp, dropping newspapers and their first word 
of the world’s happy response. 

Next day—Monday, June 22—the New York stock 
market took its biggest upward spurt in a year and a 
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From Kladderadatsch, Berlin 

"THE STRONGER the wind, the better the mill goes.” 

French pressure on Germany only aids the Hitlerites, 

France's bitterest enemies in Germany. The swastika is the 
Hitler emblem. 


half, and the markets of other lands acted in kind. In 
London the Times declared: “President Hoover has 
given a wise lead. .. . If it is rapidly followed by the 
wisely concerted action of others it should check a 
series of financial collapses that are threatening the 
economic, social, and political fabric of Europe, and 
the repercussions of which would be felt far beyond its 
boundaries.” 

So it went, with rejoicing and a ready agreement 
everywhere—save in one country. In France the news- 
papers declared “President Hoover’s proposal must be 
received with prudence,” and “It is once more France 
which will pay for the reconciliation banquet.” 

France, though she, too, feels the pinch of depression, 
has been less hit by it than any other great nation. 
For her, compulsion lies in another direction than that 
of forgiving the war debts of her ancient enemy. If 
one may generalize about a whole people, France feels 
that all she fought for in the War is at stake. The War 
had been won, the peace settlement signed, and part 
of that settlement was reparations, already whittled 
down far below their original sum. It was not only 
the money which France would sacrifice—for she takes 
in roughly $100,000,000 more in reparations than she 
pays out in war debts. There was also this question: 
what assurance does France have that a Germany she 
helped to recover will not scrap the whole Versailles 
settlement? Above all else France fears a powerful, 
aggressive Germany. It is not too much to say that 
French sentiment prefers collapse in Germany, politi- 
cal or economic, to a recovered Germany, free from in- 
ternational restraint, able once more to arm herself as 
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other nations do, and strong enough to upset the whole 
Versailles system. After all, who won the War? 

So into the honeymoon of rejoicing over the Hoover 
Plan came once more the fear of tragedy. Then on 
June 24 a long and detailed French reply was cabled 
to Mr. Hoover. The Paris Temps, a sober journal which 
often speaks for the government, put the French view 
clearly the next day: “The government of the Repub- 
lic regards the offer of the President of the United 
States in the best spirit of international codperation— 
with the provision, which goes without saying, of safe- 
guarding completely ... those essential interests of 
nations which have a sacred right to reparations for 
damages suffered in a war which was imposed on them. 
If international codperation for reconstructing Europe 
. . . [is] not possible on a basis of respect for agree- 
ments ... one would have to despair of right and of 
the good-will of mankind.” 

Thus began a series of negotiations that lasted more 
than two weeks. Mr. Mellon, whose direct reports 
from London had confirmed Mr. Hoover’s original de- 
cision to act, crossed the Channel to become with 
Ambassador Edge the President’s representative on the 
spot. The transatlantic telephone for the first time took 
a major part in diplomacy, with the Paris Embassy 
operator announcing, “The White House is calling.” 


D*~ AFTER DAY the discussion went on, blowing 
now hot, now cold. Several times France was 
within an inch of spiking the whole project. In the end it 
was only after Mr. Hoover had rushed one Sun- 
day from his Rapidan camp to the White House, there 
to labor until the early hours of morning over a simpli- 
fied proposal, that France and the United States agreed. 
Mr. Hoover’s last move was to isolate and insist on the 
main principle of his plan—that the burden be lifted 
from the back of the German government for one year 
—and suggest that the technical complications over 
maintaining the Young Plan be left for adjustment by 
financial experts within the framework of that principle. 

Even when this plan was cabled to Paris, gravity and 
hopelessness appeared on the faces of the French nego- 
tiators. The ministry was ready to give up. But two 
members made one more attempt, modiiying President 
sloover’s simplified plan, and cabling their suggestions 
to Washington. An answer quickly flashed back. 

At eleven that same night, July 6, Premier Laval’s 
careworn face was smiling. The Premier emerged from 
the conference room in the Ministry of the Interior 
where so much of the long struggle had taken place. 
To waiting newspapermen he read a document begin- 
ning with the words, “An accord has been concluded.” 

Most of the reporters rushed for their typewriters and 
the cables. A few lingered, and were permitted to enter 
the red plush drawing room where the officials of the 
two nations sat toasting the accord in a champagne of 
rare vintage. A pitcher of orangeade, out of respect for 
dry America, stood on the long table. 

M. Laval picked up a pen to initial the document. He 
scratched a moment, then impatiently called on his sec- 
retary to fetch another, that should have ink in it. 
Everyone laughed. A pen was brought, and the Pre- 
mier asked Mr. Mellon to be the first to sign. So the 


seventy-six-year-old Secretary of the Treasury wrote 
a firm “A.W.M.” and the others followed in turn. 

What they signed was a statement that: 

“1. The payment of intergovernmental debts is post- 
poned from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932. 

“2. However, the Reich will pay the amount of un- 
The 


conditional annuity [under the Young Plan]. 
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French Government agrees, in so far as it is concerned, 
that the payments thus made by the Reich shall be 
placed by the Bank for International Settlements in 
guaranteed bonds of the German railroads. [In other 
words, the money was loaned back to Germany. The 
form of the Young Plan survived as France had insisted, 
but President Hoover’s object, full relief for Germany 
from all reparations payments, was attained.] 

“3. All suspended payments shall be subject to in- 


terest ... payable in ten annual instalments beginning 
with July 1, 1933. 
“4. ... On three points which it is recognized do not 


directly concern the American Government the French 
Government makes the following observation:”—and 
there was appended a list of the technical matters 
which had so largely delayed the settlement, and were 
now referred to the subsequent meeting of experts. 

Immediately after the agreement had been in- 
itialed at Paris, President Hindenburg cabled President 
Hoover: “....I desire to express the thanks of the 
German people to you and to the American people. 
My most sincere wish is that owing to your initiative 
the whole world may be led into a new era of peaceful 
and confident codperation.” 

Thus was abandoned, if only for a year, the historic 
American position of holding aloof from all discussion 
of reparations, of leaving the war debts to run on as 
provided in their funding agreements—to the tremen- 
dous satisfaction of the nation. Assistant Secretary of 
State William R. Castle, Jr., head of our foreign service 
while his chief, Henry L. Stimson, is abroad on a tour 
of investigation, attempted to picture what this means. 
In a radio address the evening of July 8 he said: 

“In the complicated interrelationships between na- 
tions today the economic collapse of any one nation 
must have far-reaching consequences on all other na- 
tions. The President therefore believed, and rightly, 
that in giving assistance now where it was most des- 
perately needed, the whole world would participate in 
the benefits. We are beginning to understand that pros- 
perity depends on the prosperity of our neighbors. 

“Intergovernmental debts are, of course, only one of 
many causes which discourage the striving for renewed 
prosperity. Even more important, probably, is the 
stupendous load placed on various nations by unpro- 
ductive expenditures on armament. We hope that by 
this temporary relief from intergovernmental debts such 
good feeling, such a sense of loyal responsibility to each 
other, may be engendered among the nations that all 
may enter the disarmament conference next year de- 
termined to succeed. 

“It is impossible to put in action at once all the forces 
of recuperation, but the President felt that this one 
method of relief might well open the door of hope and 
thus lead to general economic recovery. That I firmly 
believe it will do if the people of this country will 
stand strongly back of the Government in optimism, 
and in that determination to carry through which is 
one of the characteristics of the American people.” 

Is it true that the President’s decisive action in late 
June has supplied the stimulus needed to get the coun- 
try around the corner? Will Germany, in spite of its 
subsequent financial difficulties, now be able to keep 
the Bruening government in office, and thus steer be- 
tween a revolution of the Communists and a dictator- 
ship of the Hitlerites? Will it be possible, when the 
disarmament conference meets in Geneva next Feb- 
ruary, for the nations finally to turn the corner between 
peace and war, between prosperity and chaos? 

A year from now we shall know. 
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Responsibilities 


By A. W. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 


I: ITS BEGINNING this country was sparsely set- 
tled—dotted with small isolated communities 
tied together by waterways. Even the post roads were 
impassable a large part of the year. Not until 1830 did 
the railroads make their appearance. In 1885 the elec- 
tric street car superseded the old horse cars and 
shortly thereafter we saw our great interurban devel- 
opment. The next step forward in transportation was 
in 1900, which marked the start of the era of the au- 
tomobile. Since that time the transformation in our 
manner of living has been almost unbelievable. 

It is interesting to note the shift in responsibility from 
the individual to industry which has taken place, even 
in the short space of my own life. In our early days 
we were tremendously individualistic. That was a 
basic characteristic of the founders of this nation. 
Every one stood on his own feet, or tried to do so, and 
was proud of his efforts. Each family was a group of 


home industries complete and almost self supporting. 
Little had to be bought from the general store. Almosi 
everything used was produced by the family. The 
women wove the fabrics for clothing from the wool, 
cotton and hemp raised on the place. The men and 
boys were their own carpenters, blacksmiths and shoe- 
makers. 

My father expected to take care of himself and his 
family without asking for help from anyone. He did it 
largely by working hard all during the spring, summer 
and fall. He loafed, or at least did not work so hard, 
during the winter. In the fall I remember we used to 
imitate the thrifty squirrel, and stored up a supply of 
food to last until spring. With wood and coal in the 
shed, potatoes and other vegetables in the cellar, sau- 
sage, ham and corned beef available in the meathouse, 
we faced the winter season of unemployment with 
something considerably less than dread. In fact, if I 
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caught the spirit correctly, as a boy, we really enjoyed 
this hibernation. 

These were my personal experiences as a boy and 
they may not be typical of this whole country, especially 
in the larger cities. Yet I have found them duplicated 
by so many other people who were reared as I was, 
that I am inclined to think that my boyhood life repre- 
sents a common picture of the independence of the 
individual of earlier generations. It was perhaps inevi- 
table that this point of view should change—but it will 
be too bad to lose it entirely. 

After the Civil War in this country we commenced 
to be less and less an agricultural people and more and 
more an industrial nation. With the coming of mass 
production, in the last thirty years, and other changes 
incident to it, population became congested in great 
cities, 

Today the average home-owner has no place in which 
to store fuel or food beyond a supply for a short period. 
Gone are the days when the unit of purchase was a 
barrel of flour, a barrel of sugar. The unit of purchase 
is the smallest available package. Chain stores are 
conveniently located at almost every city corner and 
country crossroad. The railroads, trucks and passenger 
cars have made the distribution of goods both easy and 
quick, and it has been estimated that even in a large 
city like New York there is available less than a week’s 
supply of food. 

The average family today exists from hand to 
mouth and would not know how to live otherwise even 
if it so desired. When the periods of unemployment 
come, whether they be seasonal as in the older days, or 
due to economic depression, the average man has no 
fuel or food stored away to keep him and his family 
alive and comfortable while he searches for work to do. 

If he was thrifty when business was booming, he has 
a savings account which he can use in bad times to buy 
the necessary food and clothing and keep a roof over 
his family. Thousands of persons have savings ac- 
counts, as the statistics bear witness; yet unfortunately 
it just does not seem natural for human beings to be 
thrifty and save money while they are earning it. Cer- 
tainly it does not appear that they save money now as 
they used to save food and fuel against the winter-time 
of need. As a result, many thousands of people today 
have no resources beyond their immediate needs. 


T= SEEMS TO BE a growing tendency fo try to 
shift to the shoulders of each industry the bur- 
den of providing for those improvident individuals, 
employed by that particular industry, who are unable 
to care for themselves in times of need. In certain cir- 
cles apparently serious consideration is being given to 
the paternalistic proposals that big business, or the 
Government, assume many of the obligations formerly 
recognized by the individual as his own personal bur- 
den and his own responsibility. Some states have en- 
thusiastically adopted pension bills for mothers, for 
widows and for old people; while other states are giving 
earnest thought and study to compulsory unemployment 
insurance. 

Meanwhile, industry as a whole has voluntarily done a 
great deal to relieve its workmen of more and more 
of their former responsibilities and obligations. Most 
progressive companies can boast of departments which 
provide education, housing, bonus, insurance, savings, 
old age pensions, etc., for their employees. Many com- 
panies in going into this general welfare work have 
taken the advanced stand, and recognized the principle, 
that a loyal, faithful employee, in addition to his daily 
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wage, is entitled to an opportunity to participate in 
some form, depending upon his relative position, in the 
financial progress of the company for which he works. 

Many companies are also assuming a large part of the 
cost of providing for employees during the present 
period of unemployment. It has become the accepted 
practice to spread out the available work in the plants 
and factories among as many men as practical although 
the operating results may be uneconomical for the com- 
pany. These things are mentioned merely as illustra- 
ting the acceptance by industry of this added burden of 
unemployment. 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that big 
business, having assumed all these additional tasks, is 
just about as helpless as the employee. Every industry 
is affected differently by depression. Seemingly none 
is immune. All are influenced to the extent of having 
income seriously curtailed and, in many cases, profits 
entirely eliminated. No company, large or small, seems 
to be financially strong enough, or lucky enough, to pre- 
vent serious shrinkage of its liquid resources in times 
of depression. 

Under such circumstances the management of every 
company in every industry is confronted with the diffi- 
cult and serious problem of deciding what course should 
be followed. Assuming that every well-managed com- 
pany accumulated out of earnings some surplus during 
prosperous times, the question arises immediately as 
to how this surplus should be used when times are not 
so prosperous. The company must conduct its affairs 
in such a way as to maintain its credit. There must be 
money with which to pay honest debts—otherwise 
the company will soon cease to function and it will not 
be able to meet any of the many obligations which it 
has assumed. 

In addition to the creditors and the employees, there 
are the stockholders who have equities to be recognized. 
As the owners of the business, they are partners in the 
enterprise. Their just rights should not be ignored. 
Sometimes it would seem, however, from the careless 
talk indulged in by those who are not well informed 
in fact or theory, that stockholders are not entitled to 
any consideration. Those who voice such unsound 
opinions overlook the fact that stockholders, generally 
speaking, are employees of the company itself or are 
employed by some other company. At least in part, 
they are dependent upon their dividends just as they 
are on their wages for their living. 

The money these people have invested in securities 
has, to a large degree, made possible the very existence 
of industry. The holdings of the stock of a company 
often represent the savings which the shareholder has 
made against the inevitable rainy day. 

An investment is the dedication of the surplus of to- 
day to the needs of tomorrow—the insurance of ready 
cash to meet some form of future emergency. If that 
is a correct definition of an investment it may take 
many different forms with different people. 

After a fashion, the investment by the stockholder is 
comparable to the stores of food and fuel which were 
commonly made in more primitive civilization, such as, 
for instance, my own boyhood days. If the rights of 
security-holders are not to be respected, then investors 
generally will cease to put their savings into industry; 
and there will be no industry. Further, there will be 
no safe place to invest one’s savings. 

I fully recognize that the employees are one of the 
real assets of a going business—in many cases its most 
valuable asset—and their well being is of prime impor- 
tance. People are too apt to think of big business as a 
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THERE seems to be a growing tendency to try to shift to the shoulders 
of industry the burden of providing for those improvident individuals 
unable to care for themselves in time of need. 


piece of automatic machinery—soulless. In my opinion, 
the reverse is true. Big business must be human if it 
is going to succeed permanently, because what makes 
the wheels go round will always be human beings— 
employees who are investing part or all of their life 
work in the service of that institution. 

Business generally recognizes that regardless of the 
millions of money that have been put into plants and 
machinery, the ability to earn profits on that investment 
depends upon the loyalty and the efficiency of the 
employees. 

It has been said, in substance, that public good-will 
towards a company and its products, while intangible 
working capital, has as distinct earning power as the 
plants, which would soon turn to lifeless material were 
it not for the livening influence of these intangible 
values which, in the final analysis, are the contributions 
of the employees of a company. 

The management of every concern always has be- 
fore it the problem of dealing fairly with all parties in- 
volved—giving due consideration, of course, to the re- 
sources at its command. In periods of depression the 
task is made extremely difficult because no one can 
predict with any accuracy the length of time the set- 
back may continue. Consequently the management of 
a company does not know how long the earnings may 
continue below normal and how long it may be neces- 
sary to lend assistance to its employees out of work. 
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In the years to come, if the business of this 
country follows the upward curve of normal 
progress, as it has in past decades, and if 
business flourishes with only occasional 
periods of depression and unemployment, 
then the recent burdens added to industry 
will not become too heavy. On the other 
hand, if these periods of recession come too 
close together and increase in severity, then 
industry may not be able to carry on its 
usual normal responsibilities of payments to 
creditors, wages to employees, dividends to 
stockholders, plus the added burden of sup- 
porting the individuals who cannot provide 
for themselves in times of unemployment. 

It would be most constructive at this time 
if there could be developed a more tolerant 
attitude toward this problem on the part of 
both industry and the individuals involved. 
The whole world is afflicted by a new set of 
conditions. The right cure will be beneficial 
to every man, woman and child; therefore, 
any proposal that may lead to progress in that 
direction should and will, I am sure, receive 
open-minded consideration. 

To me it seems highly desirable that we 
keep alive the old-fashioned individualistic 
spirit of looking after one’s self. It is going 
to be our salvation. It is one of our greatest 
inheritances from the founders of this coun- 
try. After all, no one is as much interested 
in me as I am in myself. If each and every 
one of us made it our principal business to 
look after himself as well as a reasonably 
prudent man should, there would not be so 
much required of either industry or the 
state. That is what I would define as con- 
structive selfishness. 

The picture is not without its bright side. 
There is ample reason to be cheerful. This 
country will weather this storm as it has 
successfully weathered every other great 
economic disorder of the past. And each time business 
has emerged upon a broader basis and a more solid 
foundation. 

The element of time is our chief worry. If we could 
know definitely when things were going to turn for the 
better the battle would be won and industry could 
make its plans accordingly. The rest would then be 
easy. Certainly the worst is behind us and there is 
plenty of evidence, for those who will look carefully, 
that in certain lines at least improvement has com- 
menced. 


IF THE WHOLE is greater than the sum total of the 
parts in periods of prosperity then the reverse is 
certainly true in times of depression. Corporations being 
but aggregations of people are subject to the same eco- 
nomic laws as individuals. Those succeed who perform 
or serve acceptably and those grow more rapidly and 
become the greatest who serve best. 

Let us face the present unpleasant facts calmly and 
with courage. Let us be honest with ourselves. 

There is no panacea for the present ills of all industry 
—no magic formula by which miracles may come to 
pass. Business will not change overnight, but it will 
be better tomorrow or the next day. 

The desired objectives may be accomplished only by 
hard, consistent, endless work by us as individuals. 
There is no short cut and we all know that is the truth. 












































C rxcaco HAS JuST gone through a trying period 
due to the failure of a number of banks. The 
extent and seriousness of this situation is evidenced by 
the fact that in the metropolitan area more than ninety 
banks—with capital, surplus, and undivided profits of 
$36,500,000, and deposits of approximately $190,000,000 
—have closed since the fall of 1929. 

Because of an archaic law, branch banking is not per- 
mitted in Illinois. As a result, within the last decade 
or two,.a large number of neighborhood banks were 
formed in various outlying sections of the city. By the 
end of 1929 there were some two hundred such banks. 
Due to convenience, longer business hours, and other 
reasons, these’ banks grew to considerable size and 
enormously increased their deposits. They were largely 
the outgrowth of real estate mortgage loan offices, and 
commercial banking played a very minor rdle in their 
activities. Those who managed them may have been 
‘amiliar with the real estate loan business, but they 
were wholly unacquainted with the fundamentals of 
sound commercial banking. With few exceptions the 
outlying banks which have failed were banks of this 
character. 

There is a fundamental distinction between real es- 
tate financing—or, more broadly, investment banking— 
and commercial banking. The soundness of a commer- 
cial bank depends to a great extent upon the bankers’ 
ability to recognize this basic difference and to observe 
it unfailingly. The investment banker has no demand 
deposits, and lends the borrower money for relatively 
long periods of time, to be used in financing real estate, 
buildings, fixtures, and other fixed assets. These loans 
are usually repaid from the income derived from the 
real estate or fixed assets. The commercial banker, 
however, makes loans for short periods of time to 
finance manufacturing, merchandising, and crop-mak- 
ing operations, out of the proceeds of which the loans 
are to be paid. 

It is highly important that commercial loans be paid 
when due. If they are not so paid, the flow of funds in 
and out of the bank will be checked and a “frozen” con- 
dition may result, with the bank unable to meet its de- 
positors’ demands for cash. Loans and investments 
which may be readily converted into cash are said to be 
“liquid,” and a bank whose loans and investments are 
largely of this type is said to be in a liquid condition. 
Liquidity is thus one of the primary tests of a bank’s 


safety; and in order to assure this liquidity a bank . 


maintains certain reserves. These are known as the 
primary (or cash) reserves and the secondary reserves. 
Secondary reserves consist of such assets as commer- 
cial paper, bankers’ acceptances, call loans, United 
States Government securities, and short-term, high- 
grade, marketable bonds—all of which can easily be 
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Sound Bank Management 
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Chairman of the Board, First National Bank of Chicago 


converted into cash on short notice and are therefore 
said to be liquid assets. 

As an aftermath of the deplorable tax situation which 
developed in Chicago in 1929 and 1930, coupled with 
drastic horizontal reductions in real estate values, a 
great many of the real estate bond issues and mort- 
gages held by outlying banks had defaulted in interest 
and principal, and the owners of the property were un- 
able to meet their tax bills. A large number of such 
securities also had been sold to the banks’ customers, 
but due to the real estate situation it was not long 
before the market for these securities became very 
much impaired. 

Many outlying banks found themselves loaded up 
with a large number of unsalable and defaulted real 
estate loans and other frozen assets, which was one of 
the greatest contributing factors in their failure. The 
banks which failed were almost invariably those which 
had indulged in making real estate loans of excessive 
amounts, in proportion to the actual value of the prop- 
erty, and also in too great volume. Consequently, when 
deflation took place, instead of having loans that still 
possessed considerable equity and were worth saving to 
the owners, the banks found themselves with many 
loans equal to, and in some cases in excess of, the pres- 
ent value of the property. 

Many outlying banks still remain, for the reason that 
they have observed sound banking principles and have 
kept themselves liquid and in good condition. There 
may be here and there a few weak spots, which will 
develop as time goes on, but it is safe to say the situa- 
tion in the Chicago area is much better. 

One of the large downtown banks also found itself 
heavily involved in slow and doubtful assets, and its de- 
posit liabilities had to be assumed by one of the larger 
institutions. This operation was backed by a cash 
guarantee on the part of other Chicago clearing-house 
banks and by a group of directors of the bank in diffi- 
culty. Confidence was restored and the banking situa- 
tion was clarified. The wonder is that there was not 
more excitement and unrest. The public is to be con- 
gratulated upon its sanity and coolness. 


A: I LooK BACK over thirty years of banking 
experience, having seen many banks come 
and go, I find that the banks which have withstood de- 
pressions and wars are, without a single exception, 
those that have been conservatively and carefully man- 
aged along recognized lines of banking prudence and 
experience. Many questionable practices have been in- 
troduced in banking; they have invariably failed to 
withstand the acid test when the time of stress came. 
Some bankers have carried too great a proportion of 
their funds in relatively unmarketable and long-term 
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real estate loans; money has been loaned for use in 
the permanent capital structure of businesses, which 
is contrary to the basic principles upon which a com- 
mercial bank should lend its funds; free services have 
been provided so promiscuously that the expenses have 
increased out of all proportion to the income; custom- 
ers have been permitted to borrow far in excess of 
the limit which the law provides that any one cus- 
tomer may borrow. Some bankers have forgotten the 
sound axiom that the bank’s first duty is to safeguard 
the interests of depositors. It transcends all other re- 
sponsibilities. 

Particularly in metropolitan cities, such as New York 
and Chicago, the public at large has no definite means 
of discriminating between sound and unsound banks. 
And it is in this respect, especially, that adequate bank 
examinations by authorized public officials can be help- 
ful. These bank examinations in many cases are wholly 
inadequate, for the examiners are too frequently politi- 
cal appointees who lack both the proper training and an 
appreciation of the responsibilities of their office. I do 
not wish to be understood as saying there are no good 
bank examiners. I have had the pleasure of knowing 
a great many who have been highly skilled and effi- 
cient; but there are many who do not measure up to 
that standard, and all in all there are too few of them. 

In Illinois—and the same condition exists in other 
states—it is far too easy to start a bank. A large pro- 
portion of our failures have been banks which at- 
tempted to operate in communities obviously unable 
properly to support a bank. It is an error of judgment 
on the part of the management to establish a bank 


Wrigley Building, and the Wabash Avenue Bridge and Drive. 


under conditions where it cannot operate successfully. 
But that does not excuse those who have the power 
to grant charters, for placing their approval on such 
requests. That simply means compounding an error of 
judgment, and is inexcusable. Public opinion and the 
codperation of bankers in backing up the banking de- 
partments should be such that no charter will be issued 
without a thorough investigation of the character and 
ability of the people who are to manage the new in- 
stitution. If more attention is given to this matter, 
and to the opportunity for the bank to earn a reason- 
able profit—instead of merely seeing to it that the cash 
capital and surplus are paid in—we will have fewer 
bank failures. In those states where the banking au- 
thorities have no power to curb the granting of charters, 
the necessary legislation should be promptly enacted. 

Because examining forces are not sufficiently large, it 
frequently happens that when an examiner goes into a 
bank and finds a condition which requires correction, 
he has neither the time nor the trained men under him 
to send back to see that it has been corrected. Ineffi- 
cient bank officers soon become aware of the situation 
and take advantage of it; frozen assets increase greatly, 
and the bank’s ability to pay its deposits on demand 
diminishes to the danger point. 

When the examining authorities discover such a situ- 
ation, quick action should be taken, and each member of 
the board of directors should be notified that the bank 
will be closed unless the slow and doubtful assets are 
promptly removed. Instead, I am sorry to say, too 
many examining officials have a habit of procrastinating, 
in the hope that times will improve and that the bank’s 
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poor loans will be paid. The usual result is that in the 
end the bank is compelled to close. 

In these circumstances, it would have been much 
better for the depositors as well as the stockholders if 
it had been closed when the frozen condition was first 
discovered, instead of letting things drag along until 
every dollar in cash and available assets had been 
squeezed out. Nothing has such a blighting influence 
on the prosperity of a community as the failure of a 
number of its banks. In looking back over the bank 
failures of the last decade, we 
must conclude that in a mea- 
sure they constitute a direct 
reflection upon the conduct of 
bank examinations and upon 
those who have the power to 
grant bank charters. 

Every thoughtful banker 
has at heart the good name 
and integrity of all banks. He 
realizes that, although his own 
bank may be above reproach, 
if other banks fail or are dis- 
credited the good banks will 
be more or less under scrutiny 
and suspicion, and the whole 
banking business will be in- 
jured; business confidence also 
will be undermined, and the 
welfare of the community will 
be greatly impaired by having 
its funds tied up in failed 
banks. 

Banks do not become in- 
solvent over night. They drift 
into failure gradually, through 
poor management. What usu- 
ally happens may be described 
as follows: A new bank is 
started with a great deal of 
publicity and the best wishes 
of the community. Let us as- 
sume that, unfortunately, the 
management is inexperienced. 
By violating sound loan and 
investment policies, it will not 
be long before the manage- 
ment has the bank’s deposits and a portion of its capital 
and surplus invested in assets of doubtful value and 
questionable liquidity. It will make speculative loans 
at high interest rates, and will invest in unmarketable 
assets with high yields and long maturities. A bank of 
this kind, in good times and with high interest rates, 
may make adequate profits without watching costs, loan 
policies, or losses. But with depression and adversity 
and low rates of interest, the weaknesses of incompe- 
tent management are mercilessly exposed. 

When the bank examiner comes for the first or sec- 
ond visit to a new bank of this character, he will prob- 
ably find here and there some bad loans, not to an 
alarming extent, but sufficient for him to call the atten- 
tion of the bank’s officers to the situation. They will 
promise that in sixty or ninety days these loans will be 
taken out of the bank’s assets. Due to the large number 
of banks the examiner has to look after, he is unable to 
return in sixty or ninety days, and may not get back 
for six months or a year. Then he finds not only that 
the weakness has not been corrected, but that the con- 
dition is worse. Still the situation is not particularly 
dangerous. He repeats his recommendations to the 


THIRTY years of banking is the modest record of 
Frederick H. Rawson, author of this article. 
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management, and they renew their promises. Even if 
the examiner checks up on the bank in sixty or ninety 
days, he will not find much improvement. 

Perhaps by this time he will be sufficiently awake to 
notify the directors, and they too will promise to rectify 
the situation. However, some of them may have con- 
siderable political influence, and bank examiners have 
been known to wink at mismanagement because of 
political pressure brought to bear on them. Things go 
from bad to worse, until the examiner finds the bank 
with such a large amount of 
doubtful assets that its liquid- 
ity is practically gone and its 
secondary reserves are much 
reduced and impaired; the bad 
loans will probably wipe out a 
large part of the capital and 
surplus. Nothing remains for 
him but to notify the banking 
department that the institution 
is insolvent and await in- 
structions. 

If the examiner had com- 
bined courage with an intelli- 
gent examination, had taken 
vigorous action at the outset, 
and had insisted that the 
small amount of bad assets he 
first discovered be taken care 
of or removed, the bank offi- 
cials would have understood 
that he meant business and 
probably they would not have 
attempted to evade responsibil- 
ity. If they had not taken the 
proper steps, the examiner 
should have taken up the mat- 
ter with the board of directors 
and insisted then and _ there 
that the situation be corrected. 

Too many examiners have 
preferred a course of procras- 
tination, fearing that the clos- 
ing of a bank would have a 
serious collateral effect. Asa 
matter of fact, the first crash 
would have been far less seri- 
ous than that which occurred later. Many closed banks 
would be open today, and in good financial condition, if 


we had had more bank examiners of the requisite cour- 7 


age, backed up by their superiors in taking prompt and 7 


vigorous corrective action. What the situation requires | 


is less toleration of manifest incompetence, and more 
courageous action to eliminate it. The stewardship of 
the deposits of men, women, and children is a respon- 
sibility from which inexperienced and incanable man- 
agement should be eliminated. 

When one considers that in such a small area as 
Cook County alone, in which Chicago is located, there 
was the herculean task of examining some two hundred 
banks, it must be recognized that the responsibility was 
too great to place upon a limited number of examiners. 
There has never been a time when a considerable per- 
centage of these banks did not need constant and watch- 
ful attention. Many are affiliated in groups, unde! 
single control; to get the true picture of conditions in 
such a group or chain requires simultaneous examina- 
tion of the affiliated banks. If the number were greatly 
reduced, the examining task would be vastly simplified 
and the cost of examination would be much less. 
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Mr. Rawson Appraises 


BUSINESS has rounded the turn for the last half of 1931 
without showing the improvement anticipated at the begin- 
ning of the year. Basically, however, conditions are becom- 
ing stronger every day. Men and women are gradually 
getting their debts paid and saving their money, as evi- 
denced by the growth in savings deposits. Surplus stocks 
are being cut down, costs reduced, and efficiency increased. 
Business management is doing some hard-headed and con- 
structive thinking, laying a sound foundation for the next 
period of progress. In fact, | believe that conditions, com- 
mercially, are better now than they are in financial circles, 
where an air of pessimism and uncertainty prevails to an 
unwarranted extent. 


Commodity prices have steadily declined until recently, 
when they showed a firming tendency and in some lines 
a slight increase. It is axiomatic that people will not buy 
on a falling market. The value of farm products, including 
livestock, has declined to extremely low levels. Cattle, hogs, 
and sheep have been purchased at greatly reduced prices 
by packers; nevertheless, by the time they have been con- 
verted into finished products, there have been further size- 
able recessions in the price of the livestock, and even 
greater decreases in the value of the finished product. 
The packing industry, like the oil industry, has been ham- 
pered in its activities and in its possibilities for sound co- 
operation by such antiquated legislation as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 


The depression has lasted so much longer than most 
people expected that they have become more or less dis- 
couraged and have lost confidence in themselves and in the 
ability of the nation to recover from its economic ills. 
The immediate reaction to President Hoover's invitation 
to the various European nations to join in a one-year mora- 
toriura on war debts and reparations illustrated the bene- 
ficial psychological effect of a constructive suggestion. 


Primarily an agricultural nation, we have increased our 
manufactures in recent years to the point where we have 
more manufactured wares than can be sold at home. The 
prosperity of 1927, 1928, and 1929 was further augmented 
by the sale of our products abroad. Since the fall of 1929, 
our foreign friends have not been able to purchase from 
us in anywhere near their former volume; consequently, 
ihese goods have been thrown back on our hands, contribut- 
ing largely to our so-called overproduction. Likewise our 





Business and Agriculture 
in the Middle West 


agricultural products, due to abundant crops not only here 
but also in other parts of the world, have not gone into 
foreign consumption, and we have been left with many 
millions of bushels of wheat and bales of cotton for which 
there is no immediate sale. Isolation, politically, from world 
affairs is perhaps desirable; but it should be recognized that 
our economic and commercial interests are closely inter- 
woven with those of the rest of the world, and that we 
cannot decline to take an interest in international economic 
problems. 


AN ENCOURAGING factor is the large crops now in the 
making. These will bring a great deal of money to the 
middle west. They will afford needed tonnage to the rail- 
roads and will have a beneficial effect generally. Due to 
an abundance of labor, all crops will be harvested at a low 
cost, and even at reduced prices they should bring a living 
return to prudent farmers. 


We are constantly hearing from .our political friends 
about the necessity of helping the farmer. But let us think 
straight on these matters and not confuse hopes with facts. 
The plain facts are that legislative expedients are no solution 
for farm problems. My belief is that the farmer in the past 
forty years or more has had altogether too much help in 
the form of farm loans and other government aid, and has 
neglected the fundamental principles of scientific and 
economic farming. Starting with land thrown open to set- 
tlers at $1.25 an acre, we have witnessed efforts to assist the 
farmer by reduced freight rates and by the establishment of 
various agencies for lending money, such as the Federal 
Land Banks, Joint Stock Land Banks, and the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, and lastly the Federal Farm 
Board with its attempt to stabilize prices, which | think 
is generally admitted to be a failure. 


More intelligent and scientific farming, more farmers rais- 
ing their own vegetables and fruits, producing their own 
dairy products, raising cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, 
and at least living from the products of their own farms 
—that is the solution to the problem for thousands of 
farmers. Difficult as his situation is, if the farmer will give 
up looking for legislative palliatives and tend strictly to 
business, he can make a fair living even in years of low 
prices such as this, and be in a much more satisfactory 
position than many of his city brethren. 








It would be helpful if the banking authorities, upon 
the advice and recommendation of qualified bank ex- 
aminers, had the power to request a board of directors 
to dismiss incompetent bank officials. If the directors 
then did not follow this advice and thoroughly examine 
the management of their bank, they should themselves 
be held liable. 

In large cities, an independent force of examiners un- 
der the control of a clearing-house association of banks 
has been found helpful, but there is room for consider- 
able improvement even in this field. Under the leader- 
ship of the American Bankers’ Association, some rural 
communities have already formed clearing-house asso- 
ciations by counties or groups of counties. These asso- 
ciations afford an opportunity for banks to codperate 
in eliminating ruinous competition and duplicate loans 
to borrowers, reducing losses, installing service charges 


on unprofitable checking accounts, and otherwise build- 
ing profits, reducing costs, and improving management. 
Many such associations can be formed in districts large 
enough to employ an examiner of the proper training 
and ability, who should be an important factor in re- 
ducing failures and improving management. 

The records of the last ten years indicate that hun- 
dreds of banks have operated at a loss or have failed 
to earn sufficient profits. In many cases the rate of 
return to bank stockholders, who assume a double 
liability on their stock, has been less than the rate of 
interest paid to savings depositors. When one consid- 
ers the statement made by certain cost accountants and 
students of bank management, that, by and large, 40 
to 60 per cent. of a bank’s savings accounts and one- 
half of its loans are carried at a loss, also that, with- 
out a proper service charge, 70 to 90 per cent. of the 
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checking accounts are unprofitable, it is obvious that 
there is ample room for improvement in management 
and for sound codperation among banks. . 

A further suggestion, which I approve, is that the 
banking laws of the country, both state and national, 
should direct examiners to send copies of. their reports 
to the bank’s directors, with the request that each direc- 
tor read the report and so notify the bank examiner. 
At present, especially in rural districts, directors are 
often ignorant of the situation in their own banks. The 
entire management is left 
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instead of a city like Chicago having some two hundred 
independent banks—a number far in excess of what 
the population can properly support—and instead of 
ruinous competition resulting in a lack of sufficient 
profits to pay dividends, build proper reserves, and 
make necessary charge-offs of losses, there will be a 
restricted number of branch banks, all efficiently man- 
aged, located at strategic points and operated by the 
leading banks in the financial district. 

There are a number of good outlying banks in Chicago 
still in existence, and there 
is a definite field for them. 





to a few officers, or even 
to a single officer. When 
the bank becomes _in- 
volved in difficulty, the 
news comes to the direc- 





Mr. Rawson Suggests: 


By an exchange of stock 
with large downtown 
banks, sound outlying 
banks could become 
branches of these institu- 








tors as a distinct shock— 
and, I regret to add, fre- ry 
quently too late for them 


PROGRAM FOR 


IMPROVED BANKING 


tions. This course would 
not be compulsory, and if 





to do anything about it. 
With the depression be- 
ginning in the fall of 1929, 
bank failures first oc- 
curred in the agricultural 
sections, due to the de- 
cline in the price of farm 
lands and farm products. 
By reason of the long con- 
tinued depression, the 
trouble has spread to 
larger cities, where many 
banks either have not 
been courageous enough 
or have not had sufficient 
profits to charge off their 
bad loans and investments 
as fast as they have accu- 
mulated. Thus, as the de- 
pression has dragged on, 
and all commodities, in- 
cluding stocks and bonds, 
have sold at lower and 
lower prices, many city 
banks have found them- 
selves with non-liquid as- 


officials. 


officers. 


community. 





FIRST—Improve government supervision by employing 
a sufficient number of qualified and adequately 
paid bank examiners. There is no valid excuse for 
inefficiency in the banking department of any 
state or of the nation. 


SECOND—Give the proper banking authorities power 

to request directors to dismiss incompetent bank 
Vest the banking departments with 
authority to refuse charters for unnecessary banks, 
and insist upon proper qualifications for bank 


THIRD—Establish city and rural clearing-house associa- 
tions with privately paid bank examiners. 


FOURTH—Permit metropolitan branch banking with 
well-located, sound banks, efficiently operated and 
restricted in number to the requirements of a 


FIFTH—Cooperation by bankers in the work of the 
American Bankers Association and the various 
state bankers associations to bring about the wide- 
spread dissemination of knowledge on sound bank 
management practices. 


SIXTH—Education of the public to an appreciation of 
sound economic and banking principles. 


any outlying banks chose 
to do so they could re- 
main as independent units. 
By means of neighborhood 
branch banks, the conve- 
nience of the public would 
be served, the depositors 
and stockholders both 
would have greater secur- 
ity, and the unprofitable 
competition that has ex- 
isted would be eliminated. 
In this way there would 
be enough business for 
each bank to make an 
adequate return on its in- 
vestment without placing 
its funds in high-rate and 
speculative loans and sac- 
rificing the necessary sec- 
ondary reserves, so essen- 
tial to a bank’s liquidity 
and safety. 

We have placed a large 
measure of responsibility 
upon banking departments 
for proper supervision, but 








sets and have been forced 
to close their doors. The 
lesson that they failed to learn, from the experience of 
their country neighbors in 1921 and 1922, was that city 
real estate was subject to the same deflation as farm 
land, and if the loans on it were made in excess volume, 
or not conservatively, the same difficulties which oc- 
curred in agricultural financing would inevitably follow. 

We trust that people will become more bank-minded, 
that they will insist on better management, and will 
choose their banks more for strength than for con- 
venience of location or liberality in granting loans. With 
a few exceptions, where the closing of banks grew out 
of unjustified withdrawals based on rumor and hear- 
say, the failed institutions were managed by bankers 
who lacked the proper experience and familiarity with 
the technique of banking. Fortunately, so-called old- 
fashioned conservative banking has again come into its 
own, and banks of recognized strength and good man- 
agement are now reaping the benefit of past years of 
prudent and conservative methods. 

It is sincerely hoped that the experience the public 
has had in the last two years, with bank failures grow- 
ing out of irresponsible management, will lead to branch 
banking in certain restricted metropolitan areas. Then, 


we must not overlook the 
fact that mismanagement has been manifest in the 
operation of the great majority of the banks that have 
failed. That is the heart of the problem. Bank ex- 
aminers are responsible for making thorough examina- 
tions and enforcing their recommendations, but they 
can not be expected to supply management. 

Bankers should solve their own problems rather than 
suffer the ill-effects of poorly conceived legislative rem- 
edies that might be corced upon them by Congress and 
state legislatures. 

Summarizing, the following program is suggested: 
Improve government supervision by employing a suffi- 
cient number of qualified and adequately paid bank 
examiners. Give the proper banking authorities power 
to request directors to dismiss incompetent bank offi- 
cials. Establish city and rural clearing-houses with 
private examiners. Permit metropolitan branch bank- 
ing with well-located banks efficiently operated and 
restricted in number. Codperation by bankers in the 
work of the American Bankers’ Association and state 
associations, to disseminate knowledge of sound prac- 
tices. Education of the public to appreciate sound eco- 
nomic and banking principles. 
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Crops and Courage in lowa 


By L. T. DICKINSON 


United States Senator from lowa 


Me YEARS AGO a wise man said: “In all that 
is good Iowa affords the best.” This does 
not refer to material things alone, but rather to the 
spirit and courage of the people. The world is emerg- 
ing from a period of dark depression, a period that 
challenges the courage and stamina of man. Iowa had 
her share of this depression; business reversals were 
frequent, banks failed, mortgages fell due and were 
foreclosed, but the spirit of the people has remained 
unbroken. 

A stranger coming into the gates of Iowa would not 
know, from contact with her people, that anything 
called a depression was abroad in the land except for 
the microscopic one-half of one per cent. who al- 
ways see the dark side. The people are going forward, 
sure in their hearts, strong in spirit, with the knowl- 
edge that if the rest of the world makes any recovery 
from this self-induced sickness Iowa’s recovery will be 
sure and complete. 

A change for better times; a better understanding of 
the problems of living; a happier conception of the 
causes leading to the depressing period we have been 
muddling through, is apparent throughout Iowa. Out 
here the people get a different perspective—they see 
things with a clearer vision than their brothers have in 
the congested cities and confused industrial centers. 

A year or more ago, when the false economic struc- 
ture which had been created by the urge of war tum- 
bled about the heads of the people of all lands, the 
people of Iowa were stunned and confused; but they 
were quick to grasp the real reason for this economic 
breakdown. They knew, history had taught them, that 
wars between brothers and wars between nations must 
be paid for, not only in human blood and physical suf- 
fering at the time of the conflict, but by economic stag- 
nation and fearful trials and moral suffering. 





So knowing these things Iowa began to feel her way 
toward the light. There are those who would have the 
people believe that this depression has been brought 
about by the present administration in Washington. 
They tell lurid tales of the ills of the tariff. They recite 
figures to show that our foreign trade has gone to 
pieces, blaming that on the tariff. They always fail, 
through ignorance or malice, to tell the truth—to tell 
the people that the reason our foreign trade has fallen 
off is because Europe and the other countries of the 
world are undergoing a depression much greater than 
ours, and that Europe has no money wherewith to buy 
our goods. 

Occasionally these prophets of woe find kindred 
spirits, and joining together they bewail the trend of 
the times and see darkness and only darkness. But 
pessimism has no resting place in Iowa. Quick to grasp 
the true significance of President Hoover’s call for a 
moratorium on war debts, the people immediately fore- 
saw the return to normal times, to happiness and con- 
tentment for all; and they will be in the forefront help- 
ing and encouraging their less fortunate brothers in the 
march back to prosperity. 

Iowa has accepted the leadership of its native son, 
Herbert Hoover. It is going forward with him in his 
fight to reclaim not only the United States, but the rest 
of the world, from its present economic decline. Nature 
is kind to the state. It is an inspiration to pass through 
and over her wonderful fields of corn and grain. A 
crop failure is unknown and this year bids fair to sur- 
pass all previous harvests. Wheat and barley, oats and 
corn, cattle and hogs—all the great food crops neces- 
sary to the well-being of the nation—are present in 
unheard-of abundance. 

Since the close of the last session of Congress I have 
traveled over pretty much all of Iowa, in contact with 
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THIS FAYETTE COUNTY LANDSCAPE PRESENTS SCENIC IOWA AT ITS BEST. 


almost all classes and types of citizens. I do not be- 
lieve any people have a better understanding that it is 
their first duty as citizens to preserve our social order. 
It is quite apparent out here that those who see nothing 
good in the present government program are not in 
favor. There is confidence here in the political leader- 
ship of today. The one thing the people of Iowa have 
demanded is that a definite program be formulated to 
check our economic decline and start matters definitely 
on the upgrade. 

It is but natural for critics to blame the economic 
decline upon those in control of our government ma- 
chinery. None of these critics, however, has made any 
new or constructive suggestions as to how the decline 
can be overcome. It is certainly true that no national 
legislation could have prevented it, and I believe that 
the people of Iowa realize this. _ 

Many are suggesting that the loss of foreign trade is 
the result of legislation, but any student of economic 
conditions knows that such is not true. Our foreign 
trade has not declined in any greater percentage than 
our domestic trade; and it has declined less than the 
domestic (and foreign) trade of practically every for- 
eign country. The people of Iowa believe that it is 
necessary for us to revive our own economic structure 
in advance of, and in spite of, world conditions. We 
cannot wait for world ills to be cured. If we can revive 
our domestic trade and make our social order secure, 
we shall then be in a position to approach the rest of 
the world with confidence in ourselves. 


Nearly everyone has been convinced that the Gov- 
ernment alone is not able to overcome the saddening 
effects of economic decline; that the best we can do is 
to help guide agriculture and industry and finance, in 
such a way as to speed recovery as much as possible. 
Most of the panaceas have been deserted already, and 
no longer find favor with the general voter. For this 
reason we in Iowa believe that the legislation this com- 
ing winter should be formulated around the old poli- 
cies, seasoned with experience, and tried by time and 
stress. There is a growing feeling that the protective 
tariff will be stronger a year hence than it is now, that 
it will gain prestige as time goes on. 

The world debt moratorium has been received in 
Iowa with great favor. It is an outstanding accom- 
plishment on the part of President Hoover. His second 
act to receive favor was the suggestion to the Federal 
Farm Board that it should adopt a definite program so 
that business interests could no longer complain about 
the uncertainty of its policies. The farm loan situation 
is now receiving attention, and with cheap money 
available we want to see farm securities again accepted 
as the highest type in which money can be invested. 

It seems to me that if a leadership can be formulated 
around national policies that have carried through 
periods of stress in days gone by, and that if a deter- 
mined effort is made to center attention on these prob- 
lems rather than to have the people follow some false 
prophecy, such action will result in constructive effort 
on the part of those holding positions of trust. 





Selling Automobiles in 1931 


By B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer, The Chrysler Corporation 


W THE AUTOMOBILE industry acted vigorously when depression came. Production 
in December, 1929, was cut to one-third that of October and to one-fifth that of 
June. Even then a million more cars were produced in 1929 than in 1928, which 
in turn had witnessed a million more than 1927. 

What is the present situation? Production in the first five months of 1931— 
1,319,000 cars—was just half the output of January to May in 1929. 


A: TO THE OUTLOOK at the 
half-year mark of 1931, 
the most responsive explanation I can 
give is to tell briefly something of 
what is occurring in our own com- 
pany at this moment. In the first 
place, it undoubtedly reflects a situa- 
tion that is quite significant in so far 
as latent purchasing power is con- 
cerned. And in the second place, it 
indicates pretty definitely our own 
belief that the upturn of business 
generally is not very far off. As a 
matter of fact, I think the automobile 
industry is well in the vanguard of the forward march 
that is surely getting under way toward more normal 
conditions. 

This is the experience to which I refer: The Chrysler 
Corporation has been making a four-cylinder car for 
quite a few years, in addition to sixes and eights. A 
little over a year ago we reduced its price to compete in 
the lowest-price fields, but we made no unusually ag- 
gressive bid to obtain a substantial share of the lowest- 
price market. This represents approximately seven out 
of every ten cars sold. Mr. Chrysler has always be- 
lieved that the four-cylinder car is peculiarly suited 
for that huge market, including as it does the vast ma- 
jority of automobile buyers—who do not want to spend 
more than five or six hundred dollars for an automo- 
bile, but who want one that is economical to operate 
and maintain and yet has beauty and speed. 

However, the whole automobile industry has recog- 
nized that a four-cylinder car embodied a very serious 
defect—vibration—which most automobile engineers 
came to regard, some years ago, as beyond solution. 
That is chiefly why they turned to sixes and eights 
and multiple-cylinder cars, to overcome the vibration 
believed to be inseparable from the four. But mean- 
while Mr. Chrysler’s engineers have been working on 
the problem of vibration, in the belief that if they could 
build a vibrationless four they would not only achieve 
a revolutionary advance in automotive engineering but 
also expand our market more than ever. Early this 
year they solved it completely. They designed a new 
kind of engine mounting, called “floating power,” 
which we are now building into a new Plymouth, giv- 
ing it both the economy of a four and the smoothness 
of an eight. 

The point I would make is this: In the first five 
months of this year we sold about 14,000 of the old 
Plymouths. We began producing this new one with 
the “floating power” late in May, and told our dealer 
organizations about it. In the first ten days of June 
we had 7000 orders from dealers who had not even 


years ago. 


Some companies are faring better than others. 
half of this year, sold to consumers 593,564 cars of all kinds. This compares with 
847,000 in the same six months of 1929, a falling off of less than one-third from 
the boom period. It means especially good sales of the low-priced Chevrolet. 

Using license statistics of new automobiles registered, it appears that Auburn 
is selling twice as many as in 1930. The next best comparative showing (aside from 
General Motors) is by Studebaker-Pierce Arrow, and then by Nash and Chrysler. 

Mr. Ford's twenty-millionth car left the factory a few weeks ago. Five million of 
his new model have thus been made since the first appeared, three and a half 


General Motors, in the first 


Floating power for Plymouths, a novel shock-absorbing system for Packards, a 
new mechanical principle rumored for a General Motors car—and last year's 
free-wheeling and twin-ignition—indicate that depression has not been used as an 
excuse to discourage achievements by automobile engineers. 


seen the car—half as many cars as we had shipped for 
this division in the first five months. As the cars be- 
gan to reach dealers, orders came in so fast that we had 
to more than double our original production schedule 
or July. And yet public announcement of the new car 
was not made until July 6. 

It seems to me that this experience gives some indi- 
cation of the fact that the buying attitude and also the 
purchasing ability of the public are quite ready to re- 
spond to forward-looking business policies on the part 
of industry. 

Our own attitude is best indicated by the fact that we 
shall spend in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 this year 
in advertising this new car and in making a really 
aggressive bid for a larger share of the lowest-priced 
automobile market. We would scarcely be investing 
that sum—let alone investing in materials, tools, etc., 
required for large production—if we did not believe 
that conditions will soon be such as to justify our faith 
in reviving business. 

Inventories of all kinds in this country are very low. 
This is particularly true of the automobile industry. 
Not only have stocks of cars in dealers’ hands been re- 
duced to a very moderate level, but for more than a 
year manufacturing has proceeded practically on a 
basis of current demand. Meanwhile, gasoline consump- 
tion has increased, indicating an accumulating replace- 
ment need in respect to automobiles in use, which must 
soon be translated into new purchases. 

I believe that the automobile industry was never in 
better shape than it is today to share in a business re- 
vival, and that the condition of its own market is more 
favorable for increased activity than it has been for 
more than two years. What will be the effect of recent 
developments in the international situation—which, of 
course, influences business in this country—remains to 
be seen. But it may very well be that this move will 
restore confidence to such a substantial degree as to 
give world business the impetus it needs to gather 
momentum for a steady, forward course. 
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An American business man 
observes the working of 





The French Mandate in Syria 
















A 22-HOUR bus service across 518 
miles of desert connects Damascus 
with Bagdad. 


[: YOU ENTER Syria by landing at Beirut, you will 
notice on the handsome shore front, just along- 
side the Cercle Militaire, an effective monument to the 
French Army and Naval Divisions describing them as 
Liberators of Syria and Lebanon. After spending some 
time in the country you will conclude that this liberty 
is somewhat limited by French armed forces still gar- 
risoned throughout Syria, although it is many years 
since the War ended. Today Syria enjoys about the 
same liberty Boston did the morning of the Bunker 
Hill fight—which is, however, considerably more than 
Syria used to enjoy under the Turks. 

If you arrive by motor, coming from Palestine via 
the Sea of Galilee to Damascus, you will observe upon 
entering that city the remains of barbed wire entangle- 
ments, and pass a significant array of tanks and artillery. 
Just outside the town you will have noticed an air 
field, fully equipped with bombing airplanes. The 
300,000 citizens of that ancient city, old in Abraham’s 
time, do not like it. One of them in conversation with 
the writer said, “if you bear a large scar on your face 
you will not love him who gave it, and our beloved 
city bears a great scar right at its center, still lacking 
several blocks of buildings blown away by General 
Sarrail’s bombardment in 1925.” 

The French are doing their best to make Syria for- 
get that episode, but it is not easy. When a foreigner 
remarks to the Syrians upon the fine roads built by 
the French across the country in every direction, 
notably better than the British-built ones in Palestine, 
they only shake their heads and reply that its purpose 
was to facilitate military control and not to benefit the 
population. And they hark back every time to the 
unfortunate bombardment. One learns that the Druses, 
fighting mountaineers, outwitted Sarrail by filtering 
into the many gardens round about the city before 
he finally woke up and decided to blow them out with 
artillery. But with them went mosques, shops, and the 
fine houses one expects to find at an ancient city’s 
center. It is hard to say whether the Druses or the 
bombardment did the most damage to French prestige. 

On the other hand, it is comforting to remark that 
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SYRIA is under French mandate, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
and Irak under Britain. The shaded area indicates the 
Mosul oil fields of Irak. 


Syrians of all sorts have a good word for General Wey- 
gand. If only he had been there when the Druses 
crept in, a very different mentality might now exist 
throughout Syria. France has been fortunate in pos- 
sessing men like him and Marshal Lyautey, that wise 
administrator of Morocco and Algeria, but Sarrail’s 
memory will take a lot of living down. The writer is 
a great admirer of what France has done for northern 
Africa, but when you speak of it to Damascans they 
retort by asking, “what about the French Guiana, with 
its ‘Devil’s Island’ of unpleasant notoriety?” 

What will be the outcome in Syria remains prob- 
lematical. Theoretically, a mandate is conferred in 
order that the mandatory power shall advance the 
country’s civilization so as to fit it for self-government. 
Thus far, inquiring foreigners have difficulty in per- 
ceiving any such operation under way in Syria. 

The latest grievance of the Syrians is the much dis- 
cussed pipe line to be constructed from Mosul out 
through Syria via Palmyra and Hems to the Mediter- 
ranean at the city of Tripoli, a few miles north of 
Beirut. The British point out that the pipe line they 
desire, running out from Mosul across northern Palestine 
to the Sea of Haifa, is seventy miles shorter than the 
French line. But the French retort that the English 
line will have to mount 4000 feet above the sea level 
and drop 2000 feet below it before reaching Haifa, which 
means much heavier pumping costs on the Palestine 
line than over the Syrian one. 

Talks throughout the Near East with Americans in- 
terested in oil indicate that, because of the present ex- 
cessive world over-production of oil, Americans would 
prefer that neither line be built for the next few years. 
It seems probable, however, that the French line will 
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Gen. Max Weygand, now chief of the French 
armies, was a popular administrator of Syria. 








DISCOVERY WELL, Baba Gurgur No. !, of the Kirkuk 

oil field in Irak, blowing off on Oct. 14, 1927. Both 

France and England want Mosul oil to go out through 
their mandate ports. 


be built first, because France needs oil delivered at a 
Mediterranean port for her navy much more than does 
England. Both Palestinians and Syrians object strongly 
to either line being constructed. “What good will it do 
us taxpayers?” say they. “No matter how the con- 
struction is financed, the pumping, plus military protec- 
tion of pumping stations over those long distances, will 
Come out of the taxes without any benefit to us. If the 
Pipe lines were made to pay their way out of the sale 
of the oil it would make the cost prohibitive.” 

In Palestine, conversation with Arabs always brings 
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FRANCE has linked all Syria with fine roads such as the 
one pictured above on the way from Damascus to the 
famed ruins at Baalbek. 


out objections against the British mandate because of 


these pipe line costs, and with it is coupled objection to 
the Jewish immigration resulting from the Balfour 
Declaration. In Syria there is also a double objection 
to the French mandate, the pipe line criticism being 
coupled with resentment at the Damascus bombard- 
ment. If it were possible to send General Weygand 
back as Governor of Syria, I verily believe that the 
Syrians would be so pleased at the news that they 
would stop criticizing the limited liberty permitted to 
them, and also the Mosul-Tripoli pipe line. But alas! 
Only Santa Claus can be everywhere at once. Wey- 
gand, fortunately for France, is now in supreme com- 
mand of her army, and therefore occupied at home. 

If this were a travel article it would be a joy to 
recount in detail how easy it is to motor amid the 
beautiful scenery of Syria; anyway, I must steal a little 
space to urge that you visit that country. This has 
been an excellent year for tourist travel throughout the 
Near East, because of the opening of the splendid King 
David Hotel overlooking Jerusalem and the Omayad 
Hotel at Damascus. One hears weird tales of earlier 
Damascus hostelries. The intending tourist had best 
take one of the many excellent steamship lines from 
Europe to Alexandria and on to Cairo, for it is only 
overnight in a sleeping car from Cairo to Jerusalem. 
The Palestine and Syrian roads are so good and the 
distances so short that you can breakfast in Jerusalem, 
spend a couple of hours in Nazareth at lunch time and 
then, passing the Sea of Galilee, mount up to the Syrian 
plain and, running east alongside snow-clad Mount 
Hermon, dine at Damascus. 

If you come out of Syria by Beirut and omit the side 
trip to the impressive ruin of Baalbek, you can motor 
comfortably from Damascus to Beirut in two and a 
half hours. On this charming drive you first climb the 
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hill overlooking Damascus and then, after dropping 
down into the wide fertile plain (which would be 
monotonous if it were not for the snow-clad ranges 
either side), you mount again from the plain’s 3000 
feet elevation up to 6000 feet. From that vantage point 
you will look down upon a deep valley swinging up 
behind Beirut, high into the Lebanon hills, with vil- 
lages perched everywhere along the hillsides. Zigzag- 
ging down from the topmost point, the views grow 
better and better over the Happy Valley sheltering 
Beirut. In springtime it is indescribably beautiful, 
even surpassing the charming Conca d’Oro behind 
Palermo. 

One hears much of the beautiful outlook down upon 
Damascus surrounded by its gardens. That city has 
been called a pearl lying in a cup of emeralds, and 
so it must seem to a man coming to such a richly green 
oasis from the great Arabian desert, after days and 
days of nothing but sand. So perhaps we may forgive 
what seems an extravagance, especially when Damascus 
is compared with Beirut’s more beautiful situation in 
the charming Happy Valley. 


Pres THIS digression into scenery and tempt- 
ing travel has, after all, considerable bearing 
upon the French mandate in Syria. The changes of 
level which we have remarked throw much light upon 
pumping costs of the projected pipe lines, which so 
grievously concern the Syrians. Indeed, our travel talk 
brings us back with a vengeance to the politics of the 
mandate. If, after this extensive trip, a fair-minded 
foreigner is asked how it will all come out, he will 
probably reply that if France finds another man like 
Weygand or Lyautey, then there will result more con- 
tentment and more material benefit for Syria—like 
good roads to attract travelers and their money. This 
will benefit the taxpayers as .: has benefited Algerians, 
and the Syrians will become less restless. But if the 
French content themselves with sending moderately 
good political appointees to Syria, then local bad feel- 
ing will continue. 

Commercially speaking, Damascus faces east, and 
does a large trade across the desert. Likewise, her 
service as provider of merchandise runs to all Arabs, 
south as well as east. We have already noticed in 
Palestine men wearing a flat overseas cap of brown 
cloth, indicating membership in a society advocating 
purchases from Damascus rather than western coun- 
tries. Damascus may thus become a slogan for a wide 
boycott, much as Manchester and Birmingham have 
already suffered at the hands of Gandhi’s adherents in 
India. 

Undoubtedly there is considerable Pan-Arab unrest. 
I was surprised when a distinguished Arab leader told 
me in Jerusalem that “all Arabs, no matter where they 
dwell, have erected a political mihrab (prayer alcove) 
which is faced towards Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his 
New Turkey, rather than toward Mecca.” When I ex- 
claimed that they surely did not want the Turks back 
again, he replied: “Why not? The Turkish Governor 
used to be paid 500 pounds, while the English one gets 
12,000 pounds annually. Besides, Mustapha Kemal 
does not want to build and maintain two costly pipe 
lines. Best of all, he is of our race, and the British 
promised Lawrence Pasha that we should have such 
a government.” 

This point of view I found at several other points in 
Syria, for everywhere Mustapha Kemal’s actions have 
a wide and favorable local press. But certainly he has 
not favored the Moslem hierarchy in his reforms 
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throughout Turkey, especially in his drastic separation 
of Church and State in the matter of schools. The fact 
that, despite this, he is generally approved throughout 
Asia Minor indicates that the unrest there is less re. 
ligious than it is anti-Western. 

The general impression I brought away from Syrig 
and the Promised Land (promised by the Allies in more 
than one direction) is that of material benefit to the 
land resulting from the mandates, especially along the 
coast line, but general dissatisfaction among the people, 
particularly among the considerable Moslem majority, 












HAT WILL BE the outcome of it all ten years 

from now? It is dangerous to make political 
predictions, but, viewed from close at hand, it is diffi. 
cult to imagine Britain giving up her Palestine guaran- 
tee of the Suez Canal, or France relinquishing cheap 
Mosul oil at a Mediterranean port for her navy, 
Against those two thoughts the Arabs have no weapons 
but the boycott, and thus far they have failed to or- 
ganize it as effectively as their fellow-Orientals ip 
India have done. 

One cannot leave the matter of Near East mandates 
without a few words about Italy’s point of view. Her 
importance is constantly growing around the eastern 
Mediterranean, both politically as a peacemaker and 
also thanks to her increasing and admirable steamship 
facilities. She has reached an excellent understanding 
with both Greece and Turkey, and as aided materially 
in bringing about their reconciliation after a brief but 
bitter war. Italy was promised a mandate of territory 
in that part of the world, but, while England and France 
received them, she did not. England needed Palestine 
to complete her defense of the Suez Canal, and any- 
one who has heard the French sing their old song 
“Partant pour la Syrie” knows that the tradition of 
French influence in Asia Minor is an old and a cher- 
ished one. Besides, France’s navy needs Mosul oil. 

What does Italy need? She has a surplus and grow- 
ing population, and needs land suitable for colonization 
somewhere round the Mediterranean. Neither France 
nor England, with stationary populations, have that 
need. Official Italian statistics of April, 1931, prove how 
unsuited for colonization are Italy’s present colonial 
holdings. In Tripoli there are 550,000 natives and only 
20,000 Italians, in Cyrenaica 225,000 natives and 10,000 
Italians, in Somaliland 900,000 natives and 2000 Ital- 
ians. There are more Italians colonized in Tunis than 
French, but Tunis belongs to France. 

Until one has visited Syria it is easy to say that 
France might adjust matters by relinquishing her man- 
date to Italy, with the French pipe line supply of Mosul 
oil guaranteed. But surely the substitution of Italy for 
France as mandatory would hardly satisfy the rising 
movement of “Asia Minor for the Asia Minors.” The 
League of Nations still considers Syrians and Pales- 
tinians as requiring the tutelage of other nations. With 
this proposition no one in Asia Minor agrees. 

The promising feature of the whole situation is the 
recent bettering of relations between Greece and Tur- 
key, stationed side by side where Europe and Asia 
meet, and their active part jointly in the Inter-Balkan 
movement for better understanding urged by both 
Venizelos and Mustapha Kemal Pasha—which from 
the beginning received Mussolini’s active support. 
Added to this we have the certainty that neither 
France for Syria nor England for Palestine, nor Egypt 
desire war. Thus we may conclude that the political 
situation around the eastern Mediterranean is more 
favorable than it has been for many years. 
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Harvesting coffee beans near Sao Paulo. Last year's crop still fills Brazil's warehouses. 






Latin America Under Depression 
By EDWIN W. KEMMERER 


Professor of Economics and Finance, Princeton University 


CSesessssearions ABOUT a continent are dan- 
gerous, and Latin America is more than a 
continent.. The great expanse of the country and its 
infinite variety of physical, economic, and social con- 
ditions are fundamental factors in any evaluation of the 
present economic situation there. 

Latin America covers an area of approximately 
4,131,000 square miles. This is greater than the com- 
bined areas of continental United States, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the United Kingdom, Austria, Hungary, 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland. 
It has a range of climate from perpetual snow to 
tropical jungle. It has enormous stretches as dry as the 
Sahara Desert, and almost equally great areas of tropi- 
cal swamp. It has a population of approximately 
104,000,000 persons, or nearly seven-eighths that of con- 
tinental United States. In a few of the eighteen coun- 
tries—such as Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile—nearly 
all the population are white. In 
others—such as Paraguay, Bolivia, 


tries, of what use are figures for the per capita pub- 
lic debt—which we see quoted so often, particularly 
in the advertisements for the sale of government bonds 
—if the population of one country may be chiefly pro- 
gressive and white, living largely in cities, and that of 
the other is chiefly of Indian and mixed blood, mostly 
illiterate, living in small, isolated communities and 
paying practically no taxes? In a number of Latin- 
American countries not more than a fifth of the popu- 
lation really counts when it comes to payment of taxes 
or consumption of imported goods. 

One of the best examples of the dangerous use of per 
capita figures is in relation to foreign trade, as a cri- 
terion of economic progress or prosperity. Some coun- 
tries are largely self-sufficient, consuming principally 
their own products. Others export a large per- 
centage of what they produce, and import most 
of what they consume. Thus, in some countries foreign 

trade represents a large propor- 
tion of their total trade, while in 








and Honduras—the bulk of the 
population are Indians and Indian 
mixtures. In a third group there 
are whites, Indians, and mixtures 
in widely different proportions. 

The conclusion is obvious that 
the common practice of speaking 
of Latin America as if it were a 
homogeneous continent, and the 
practice of comparing Latin- 
American countries with each 
other, are both likely to be mis- 
leading. 

In judging the credit capacities 
or the credit needs of two coun- 


decided upon. 


WHEN MR. HOOVER proposed 
a moratorium on war debts and 
reparations there was talk of simi- 
lar relief for Latin America. In 
the end, private bank loans were 
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foreign governments, here gives the United States; Argentina’s 

the background for that action. twice, and New Zealand four 
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Trade Council. 


others it is only of insignificant 
proportion. New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, had a per capita foreign 
trade of $352 in 1929, by far the 
largest of any country in the 
world. Second place was taken by 
Denmark, and third by British 
Malaya. Canada’s per capita for- 
eign trade was three times that of 


Dr. Kemmerer, 
to fourteen 


times as great. 

A generalization particularly 
applicable to Latin America is that 
where the people live mostly on 
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agriculture the ups and downs of foreign trade tell little 
of their real welfare. The great economic hinterland of 
Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Colombia moves 
along at a slow but steady pace, with little regard to 
world economic crises and financial depressions. Peo- 
ple there do not starve and unemployment is practically 
unknown. If we measure the economic prosperity of 
these countries by foreign trade and banking statistics, 
we are greatly misled. 

Another generalization that can be made concerning 
Latin America, and one of great significance, is that 
most countries of Latin America, so far as their exports 
are concerned, are one, two, or three-product coun- 
tries. From the standpoint of export trade they have 
all their eggs in a very few baskets. 

Taking the figures published by the 1930 Yearbook 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, giving exports 
of certain Latin-American countries for the last year 
that figures were available, namely, 1929 or 1928, we 
may cite the following example: 


PERCENT OF 


PRODUCT ToTaL Export 


Coffee 

Tin 

Sugar 

Nitrate and Copper 
Coffee and Oil 
Animal Products 
Crude Petroleum 


CouNTRY 





Brazil 
Bolivia 
Cuba 
Chile 
Colombia 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


For Argentina and Peru, there is a wider distribu- 
tion, but even their eggs are in only three or four 
baskets. Sixty per cent. of Argentina’s exports con- 
sisted of wheat, corn, and linseed; 70 per cent. of 
Peru’s were copper, gasoline, petroleum, and cotton. 

Most South American exports have certain charac- 
teristics in common: 

(1) They are basic commodities with a world market, 
and in no case, except coffee, nitrate, and linseed, does 
the world supply come principally from any one South 
American country or even from the continent. 

(2) The prices of these commodities are responsive 
to world forces. With the possible exceptions of coffee, 
nitrate, and linseed, they could not long be materially 
controlled by the producing South American countries. 

(3) Except possibly for nitrate, the prices for every 
one of these commodities are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions from year to year and are particularly responsive 
to changes in world prosperity and adversity. 

(4) Except for nitrate, their prices are now and have 
been for some time at extremely low levels. 


[7 IS UPON the exportation of these commodi- 
ties that Latin-American countries must depend 
to pay for imports, and to meet the service charges 


on foreign debts. Unless a country is a strong creditor 
country (and no South American country is a creditor 
country), its imports must decline if its exports are re- 
duced for any considerable time. It is axiomatic that in 
the long run exports of goods and services must pay for 
imports. 

In this connection another significant fact is that the 
countries of Latin America—like economically new 
countries the world over, even the national government 
of the United States during the first hundred years and 
more of its history—depend chiefly upon indirect taxes 
for their national revenue. The majority of their 
people are not sufficiently advanced economically, suffi- 
ciently accustomed to keeping accounts, nor sufficiently 
“tax-paying-minded,” to enable them to depend largely 
for revenue on direct taxes like income taxes and land 
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taxes. In some countries progress is being made. 

“Revenues in Latin-American countries are derived to 
a very large extent from import and export tariffs. 
Here again they have most of their eggs in a few 
baskets. Using the latest data available (1929 or 1928), 
the percentages of total ordinary revenue derived from 
customs and shipping duties are: 

Argentina 27 per cent., Brazil 42, Bolivia 41, Chile 57, 
Colombia 57, Ecuador 46, Paraguay 63, Peru 28, Uru- 
guay 41, Venezuela 51 per cent. 

When exports fall off in times of world depression, 
revenues from export taxes likewise decline. More im- 
portant, imports also decline and along with them 
customs import revenues. The sharp reduction in the 
export of these few basic commodities of Latin America 
therefore seriously reduced government revenues. 

Falling exports and decreasing public revenues mul- 
tiply a government’s difficulties in obtaining the funds 
necessary for current expenditures and for service on 
its public debt. This in turn weakens the government’s 
credit and its power to borrow. 

In interpreting the present situation it is important 
to bear in mind that for a number of years preceding 
the present crisis, Latin-American countries had bor- 
rowed heavily in the American market. We were 
prosperous and seemed willing to buy Latin-American 
bonds in almost unlimited quantities. Money in Latin 
America was obtained easily from such loans. It was 
spent easily and often wastefully. This importation of 
capital led to an expansion of public works and to an 
abnormal demand for labor which pushed up wages to 
extravagant heights. 

When the crisis came this artificial stimulus to busi- 
ness was suddenly removed. Additional loans could 
not be secured. Public works construction had to be 
discontinued or slowed down. Budgets were burdened 
with enormous charges for interest and amortization on 
new public debts, while revenues—especially customs 
revenues—were rapidly falling off. Men engaged in 
public works construction were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and likewise many engaged in the production of 
the basic articles for export. There followed business 
depression, declining wages, and unemployment. 

All this spelled economic and political discontent. It 
made Latin-American soil particularly fertile for radi- 
cal and communistic propaganda. Labor, aroused by 
the hardships of unemployment and by radical propa- 
ganda, was not favorable to vigorous economy on the 
part of government through the discharge of super- 
numerary employees, the reduction of wages, or the in- 
crease of taxes. There have been revolutions in nine 
Latin-American countries, and even now more than 
one government finds itself insecurely seated in the 
saddle. The horse is high-spirited and the rider has to 
be cautious in his use of the spurs. While the world 
economic depression has affected all Latin-American 
countries, it has struck some of them harder than oth- 
ers. Bolivia, for example, has suffered severely, while 
its next-door neighbor, Chile, has probably suffered 
least of all. 

Economic and political conditions are such as to make 
Latin-American countries particularly susceptible to 
the evil effects of a world economic crisis like the pres- 
ent one. Many of these countries are making great 
sacrifices and are carrying on a most vigorous and 
creditable struggle to maintain law and order, to con- 
duct the normal functions of government, and to main- 
tain the service charges on their public debt. This, too, 
under unfavorable conditions, for which they them- 
selves for the most part are not responsible. They de- 
serve hearty codperation and support. 
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LIFE, before man and syn- 
thetic chemistry, depended 
for its nitrogen on lightning 
and on bacteria. 
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Farm Relief by Chemistry 


By E. E. FREE 


[: IS NOT OFTEN that research chemists are re- 

proached for succeeding too well in the tasks 

turned over to them by industry. Yet this threatens 

to be the result of one of the most important of such 

projects ever undertaken, namely, the production of 
cheap nitrogen for fertilizers. 

A generation ago Sir William Crookes startled the 
world by predicting famine because of lack of nitrogen 
for fertilizers. During the war military authorities of 
the United States were gravely concerned about pos- 
sible shortage of nitrogen for explosives, as well as for 
the increased food production which war demanded 
from American farmers. Even five years ago the pro- 
duction of fertilizer nitrogen in the United States was 
less than half of the country’s consumption, while in- 
creases of that consumption demanded by agricultural 
experts in the interest of more efficient farming were 
obstructed by shortage of domestic supplies and by the 
high price of imported products. 

Within those five years this situation has been re- 
versed by triumphs of synthetic chemistry, although the 
roots of this go back to laboratory studies of three or 
four decades earlier. In these last five years the use of 
fertilizer nitrogen in the United States has increased 
about 50 per cent., while production has increased 100 
per cent. American production of synthetic nitrogen 
from the air has increased 1000 per cent. Prices, meas- 
ured in 1913 dollars, have fallen about 50 per cent. 
Since pre-war years. With further large increases in 
sight, as nitrogen plants now under construction are 
completed, it is certain that the United States soon will 


produce much more than the nitrogen it consumes. 

Either we must become a nitrogen-exporting nation, 
the industry must find new uses for its products, or 
else we must persuade the American farmer, of what 
seems an unquestionable fact, that he can use much 
more nitrogen on his fields to make much more money. 
For the world-famine in nitrogen foreseen by Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, synthetic chemistry has substituted in 
less than forty years a nitrogen surplus. This is per- 
haps the most rapid revolution of a major industry ever 
worked in scientific history. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Nature that the billions 
of tons of nitrogen gas freely available in the earth’s 
atmosphere are of no use to living matter. No living 
plant can use air nitrogen directly. No animal can 
take the pure gas of the air for the essential nitrogen 
compounds in its living protoplasm. Before the days of 
man or of synthetic chemistry, life on earth had to de- 
pend for its nitrogen on lightning and on germs. 

Every lightning flash shatters a tiny percentage of the 
oxygen and nitrogen atoms in its path. This makes the 
atoms more companionable than ordinary. A few of 
them combine to form chemical compounds like nitric 
acid; and such compounds can be used by plants. All 
rain contains a tiny percentage of these nitrogen com- 
pounds. Plants live on them. Without lightning, life on 
earth could never have developed, at least in its pres- 
ent form. 

Bacteria, too, are likely to be skilful chemists; and 
there are a few such which have mastered this same 
secret of capturing the air nitrogen. Some of these live 
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on the roots of plants like clover and alfalfa, and con- 
stitute the reason why farmers include such plants in 
their three-year or five-year schemes of crop rotation, 
it being one duty of the clover crop to replenish the ni- 
trogen of the soil. Germs and lightning flashes once 
. supplied all the nitrogen that plants or animals could 
get; and before the increase of human population or the 
invention of agriculture this was enough, inasmuch as 
Nature does not ask plants to grow rapidly, or to make 
much food, or to earn money for their owners. 

When Sir William Crookes predicted the nitrogen 
famine, two other sources of combined nitrogen already 
had been discovered. One of them was coal, for some 
of the nitrogen combined by lightning and bacteria in 
the Coal Age was fossilized in that material, and may 
be extracted now when coal is heated to make coke or 
gas. The other source was the natural nitrate of Chile, 
where millions of tons of combined nitrogen, probably 
formed by lightning on the stormy crests of the Andes, 
have accumulated in a rainless desert whence none 
of the precious material has washed away. 

One reason why Sir William’s prediction of world 
disaster went wrong was that he underestimated both 
these sources. New methods embodied in the so-called 
Guggenheim process have been devised, for example, 
to work the Chilean deposits more efficiently, thus sav- 
ing thousands of tons of nitrogen that formerly went to 
waste. But the great service of industrial science to 
the need of nitrogen for farms is the imitation of light- 
ning—the artificial fixation of the inexhaustible but 
useless nitrogen of the air. 


T* FIRST SUCCESSFUL PROCESS was a literal imi- 
tation of lightning. Powerful electric arcs 
played in air to force some atoms to combine. The 
process is still in use but is unimportant. Another 
early process, also still in use and thriving, is to heat 
the calcium carbide otherwise used to make acetylene, 
in nitrogen, to yield a chemical compound called 
cynanamid, useful directly as. a fertilizer or con- 
vertible into other compounds. But the chief success 
of the nitrogen chemists, and the one mainly respon- 
sible for the present sufficiency, is the direct synthesis 
of ammonia gas from its two chemical elements, nitro- 
gen and hydrogen. 

Even before the War the first steps had been taken 
by the distinguished German chemist, Professor Fritz 
Haber. During the War, Germany’s desperate need of 
nitrogen for explosives—the Chilean supplies being cut 
off by the blockade—stimulated practical development. 
British, French and American chemists and engineers 
have contributed significant ideas and experiments. 
Last year this method of conjuring useful nitrogen from 
the useless air presented the world with about as much 
fertilizer as the entire production from Chile, and about 
a quarter of all the nitrogen consumed on farms and in 
the factories of the world. 

The secret of this remarkable process might be called 
atomic torture. A nitrogen atom, modern theories say, 
has a central nucleus composed of fourteen particles of 
positive electricity and seven negative ones, clumped 
tightly together and acting like a kind of sun in the 
atom’s tiny solar system. Around this nucleus revolve 
at enormous speeds seven additional particles of nega- 
tive electricity. The hydrogen atoms, with which the 
chemist who would produce ammonia must persuade 
the nitrogen atoms to combine, are simpler. Each 
atom’s central sun is one positive electric particle. 
Around this circles a single negative one. To produce 
ammonia the chemist must make each nitrogen atom 
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accept union with three hydrogen ones, like oriental 
potentates each with three wives. 


Ordinarily these atomic quadrangles are hard to ar- ° 


range. The nitrogen atom is aloof and shuns union; 
but one thing will make it more sociable. This is the 
displacement of its seven revolving electric particles, as 
though a giant squeezed or bent the solar system in his 
fingers. Immense pressure is one way thus to torture 
nitrogen atoms. Great heat sometimes acts similarly, 
But the best way is the close presence of one of the 
remarkable atomic torturers called catalysts. 

In the practical making of ammonia, nitrogen gas 
from the air and hydrogen gas from natural gas or from 
water are compressed by thousands of pounds to the 
square inch, and passed over a fine dust of iron, nickel 
or some other catalyst. Some of the gas atoms appear 
to cling for an instant to the particles of metallic pow- 
der. These atoms are believed to be distorted momen- 
tarily by the contact, as a watch might be squeezed flat 
by the power of a gigantic magnet. Thus distorted, 
some of the nitrogen atoms combine with hydrogen 
ones to form ammonia, and once that union is accepted 
it endures. That is how the new synthetic ammonia is 
made. This synthetic ammonia, should all other 
sources fail, assures us unlimited air nitrogen for fer- 
tilizer, at prices which agriculture everywhere can pay 
with profit to itself. 

The answer is obvious to arguments about the great 
nitrogen plant at Muscle Shoals, built governmentally 
during the War as insurance against possible lack of 
nitrogen for explosives. The synthetic chemistry of 
nitrogen has moved so rapidly that this plant already 
is antiquated. It also has become unnecessary. To 
operate it as a fertilizer plant under government sub- 
sidy, as still occasionally is advocated, would gain the 
farmer nothing and cost the public much. 

Other fertilizers have benefited, too, from modern 
chemistry. Phosphorus always has been cheap and 
plentiful in the United States, because of our enormous 
supplies of phosphate rock. American industrial chem- 
ists have contributed, however, important recent cheap- 
ening of sulphuric acid—now made as a by-product of 
smelting industries, this acid being a constituent of the 
so-called super-phosphate in which form phosphorus 
fertilizers ordinarily are used. 

Potash, once a German monopoly, and still the most 
expensive constituent of many mixed fertilizers, now is 
being made in the United States in important quantities 
and at reasonable prices from the deposits at Searles 
Lake, California, discovered shortly before the War. 


T# PRESENT OBSTACLES to improving American 
agriculture by use of more fertilizers are 
neither shortages nor high cost. They are obstacles of 
ignorance and economic maladjustment. Many farmers 
still do not know how to use fertilizers to best advan- 
tage. They apply them to the wrong soils, or they neg- 
lect some necessary precaution of good seed or water 
supply or proper cultivation—like a factory manager 
who buys the best machinery but ruins it by misuse. 
There are gross inefficiencies, too, in present commer- 
cial methods of distributing fertilizers, of selling them 
to farmers, of handling the really difficult problems of 
credit and collection which arise. 

But these are other stories. The research chemist 
has done his part. Cheap and abundant fertilizers have 
been provided, especially the most necessary one of 
combined nitrogen. The task of American agriculture 
now is to devise better commercial and educational ma- 
chinery for using them. 
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Taxation in Hard Times 


EVEN an honest and efficient government 
will increase local taxes. The burden is not 
too heavy, but it is badly distributed 


[x THE REVIEW OF Reviews for June, 1929, ap- 
peared an article on “Building Schools with 
Taxes on Cigarettes.” In August, 1930, there was an 
article “Millions from the Gasoline Tax.” In October, 
1930, a third was published on “How West Virginia 
Iound New Revenue from the Sales Tax.” In March 
last appeared an article, reviewing this year’s recom- 
mendation of governors, which were largely concerned 
with taxation. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce publishes a periodical called the Public Dollar, 
dealing almost altogether with taxation and public ex- 
penditures; a resolution adopted at the nineteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber is given under the caption 
“Taxes Must Come Down.” 

These evidences of an increasing and painful accept- 
ance of the significance of taxes could be multiplied a 
thousand-fold. Every real estate organization in the 
United States finds in taxes a paramount interest, fore- 
shadowing everything else. There is no question in the 
mind of any competent person who has given any at- 
tention to this subject that there is a connection be- 
tween taxation and hard times. There is, however, a 
general failure to recognize what this connection is, 
and to understand what can be done to remedy the evil 
situation. 

When in the single state of Wisconsin a million acres 
are taken over by the counties for unpaid taxes; when 
even in rich states, like Iowa, farmers are losing their 
property on account of the burden of taxation; when in 
cities the rents received often do not cover taxes, we 
have evidence of the close connection between taxation 
and hard times. 

The first suggestion, and the one we most commonly 
meet, is that “Taxes must 
come down.” People have been 
saying this for a hundred 
years or more, and taxes have 
gone steadily upward. In 1828 
the Minister of Public Finance 
in France held up before the 
Chamber of Deputies his 
budget amounting to a thou- 
sand million francs (say 
$200,000,000). He addressed 
the Chamber in words some- 
thing like this: “Gentlemen, 
contemplate this budget, one 
thousand million francs. You 
will never see its like again.” 
France has never seen its like 
again. The Minister of Public 
Finance meant that never 
again would France see so 
large a budget. France has 
yet to see as small a budget. 
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STATE ALONG 
THIS MORNING ? 





By Treland, in 
REACH FOR A SURPLUS INSTEAD OF A DEFICIT. 


(Thirteen states now place a stamp tax on cigarettes) 


By RICHARD T. ELY 


Director, Institute for Economic Research 


(Affiliated with the Northwestern University) 


So far back as the present writer can re- 

call, President after President of the United 

States has been elected with the pledge to 

effect economy. The old watchwords used 

to be “retrenchment and reform.” But taxes have 

mounted steadily. What has happened in the national 

government has also happened in the states. Honest 

and capable men have been elected governors with the 

promise of reduction in taxes, which they really be- 

lieved that they could effect; but here also taxes have 

mounted. Certainly for well over fifty years owners of 

real estate have been protesting against excessive taxes 

of land—which in an increasing number of cases prove 

confiscatory—but taxes on real property have steadily 

increased. The situation now is worse than it has ever 
been. 

There must be some underlying causes in the situa- 
tion, and we must discover them before we can find the 
remedy. One cause is the technological change and im- 
provement in our economic life. When, as a young man 
in his teens, the writer walked up Fifth Avenue from 
Thirty-fourth to Fifty-ninth Street, on his way to Co- 
lumbia College, he saw no traffic police. As he came to 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, he might stop in 
the middle of the crossing to let some dashing bays 
drawing a beautiful carriage go by, and then proceed 
quietly on his way. And if, in the middle of the street, 
his attention was distracted by a pretty girl, there was 
then little danger of loss of life or limb. 

Think of the public expenditures inevitably incurred 
merely as a result of the coming of the automobile. 

Another cause for growing public expenditures is the 
increasing humanitarianism of our times, especially the 
influence of women in public affairs. Some sixteen 
years ago Governor Emanuel L. Philipp of Wisconsin, 
a capable man and a good Governor, promised reduc- 
tion of taxes. He had hardly taken his seat before a 
delegation of women came to 
him demanding legislation of a 
humanitarian character. The 
Governor yielded, as did the 
Legislature, and taxes con- 
tinued to increase. 

A third underlying cause of 
increasing public expenditures, 
and the one most fundamental 
of all, including to some extent 
the two causes already named, 
is found in the fact that our 
whole economic life is increas- 
ingly one of relations among 
human beings. More and more 
we are tied together, and our 
prosperity depends on _ the 
smooth working of these rela- 

“giveme tions. This smooth working 
the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch requires social control of all 
sorts. It is not merely, or per- 
haps even mainly, social con- 
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trol to prevent conscious wrongdoing; it is social control 
to bring about a coérdination and harmony of economic 
interests. Railways mean increasing relations among 
men, and in consequence we have the state railway 
commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Competition increases in intensity as these relations 
multiply, and in order that competition may be fair we 
have the Federal Trade Commission with its large and 
growing expenditures. Similar instances may be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

Another evil of the tax situation, increasing the se- 
verity of hard times and making escape more difficult, 
is found in the fact that our taxes rest mainly upon real 
estate. When real estate falls in value—as it has long 
since in the case of farm lands, and as it is now in the 
case of urban lands—the excess valuation is decreased 
with great difficulty. Schools and other public services 
must be maintained; and assessors who are faced with 
this situation maintain old values, or those far in ex- 
cess of present selling values. In a state where there 
has been a great boom, like Iowa or Florida, this situa- 
tion is aggravated by a decline in land values which 
sometimes exceeds one-half. 


[" Is Two hundred years since Montesquieu, the 
French philosopher from whom the founders of 
our Republic learned so much, laid down his maxim: 
“Liberty increases taxes; this is a universal rule, and 
to it there is no exception.” We may add to this: An 
honest government and an efficient administration in- 
crease taxation. In the long run, this is a universal 
rule, and there is no exception to it. Public expendi- 
tures may temporarily come down as the result of hon- 
est and capable administration of public affairs, but 
then they mount upward again. 

The two maxims in the preceding paragraph may 
seem paradoxical, and especially the second one, that 
an honest government and efficient administration in- 
crease taxation. It is true that an honest government 
and efficient administration, if they could be brought 
about at once, would greatly reduce taxation in most 
states and cities; in some more than others. This 
would happen also in the case of the federal govern- 
ment, although the possible margin of economy is far 
less than most people think. 

The writer would guess that in Chicago all the public 
services of the city could be performed even better 
than now, giving each taxpayer more for the tax dollar, 
with a reduction of 25 per cent. in public expenditures. 
But history and the nature of the case teach that an 
honest and efficient administration in Chicago would 
strengthen the arguments for expansion of municipal 
activities, so that the expansion of public expenditures 
would begin almost at once and would continue indefi- 
nitely. The things that should be done to improve con- 
ditions in Chicago are innumerable and costly. With an- 
honest and capable government, the argument for ex- 
pansion would be irresistible. 

Take the situation in Europe before the World War, 
as one moved from Russia westward to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Taxes increased in proportion as one reached 
centers of freedom and higher civilization. 

If we consider the relation of the tax burden to the 
national income, we discover that the burden is not 
necessarily too heavy to be borne. If it could be prop- 
erly distributed there is no reason why it should cause 
hard times. Quite the contrary, if taxes were properly 
levied, and if public expenditures were managed with 
anything like a due propoftion of the brains of the 
country, they could lessen the severity of hard times 
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and possibly even prevent them. It has been said that 
by and large the total taxes amount to 10 per cent. 
of the national income. If we should put the figure at 
15 or even 20 per cent., it would not necessarily be an 
intolerable burden. Moreover, we have returns in ser- 
vices rendered with sufficient integrity in public service. 
We have a very generous return in such directions as 
education, public health, good roads, etc. 

To understand how taxation helps to produce hard 
times, we must consider not what is obvious but things 
that are beneath the surface. Confining ourselves to 
real estate taxes, research shows conclusively that one 
of the worst effects—and one especially contributory to 
hard times—is found in diverting land from its best 
uses to wrong uses. Taxation on farm lands in Cook 
County, Illinois, is so high that it encourages the divid- 
ing of farms into subdivisions, overstocking the market 
with urban lots for which there is no demand. There 
are so many of these lots now that it has been said 
that it will take a century to find a market for them. 
This means losses running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Land that should be devoted to recreation, 
such as golf courses, has been brought into undesirable 
use because of taxation based not upon its recreational 
value, but upon its assumed residential value. Land 
that should be used for forests, and upon which trees 
were already growing, has been denuded of trees and 
added to the surplus farming land because of its in- 
ability to carry taxation. 

People are just beginning to see the significance of 
uses of land and the relation of these uses to taxation. 
The writer felt greatly encouraged when recently he 
received a letter from former Governor Frank O. Low- 
den, of Illinois, stating he had come to see that the right 
uses of land furnished the key to the tax situation. 

To escape from the present evil, causing untold suf- 
fering, requires research into the indirect effects of 
wrong use of land and other kinds of property. 

Our system of taxation is easily fifty years behind 
the times. Economic evolution has gone forward, but 
our tax system has lagged behind. The writer closes 
with suggestions which, in his opinion, point the way to 
improvement: 

We must have a system of taxation of land based 
upon its annual use value. 

We must have state income taxes based upon the best 
experience of our American states. 

We must supplement these revenues by selective 
sales taxes. 

We must have a sinking fund or some similar ar- 
rangement in order to supplement tax revenues when, 
from time to time, they become inadequate, as now. 

In New York the state income tax return this year 
has declined by as much as $20,000,000. This does not 
prove that it is other than a good tax and a necessary 
one; it does show, however, that some provision must 
be made against violent fluctuations in income tax re- 
turns, especially when they are downward. A sinking 
fund should be accumulated, systematically and regu- 
larly, to supplement the low returns in times of depres- 
sion. Other arrangements are possible. Bonds can be 
sold to supplement the deficiency; and one advantage 
of such an arrangement is that in times of depression 
the state or nation is able to borrow money at a very 
low rate of interest. It seems to the writer, however, 
that the sinking fund is a more desirable arrangement. 

This is an outline submitted for consideration. It re- 
quires research to carry it out, and an adequate de- 
scription of a complete plan would occupy an entire 
number of the Review or ReEvIEws. 
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A Plea for Economic Intelligence 


By FRANK J. WARNE 


WW = AN OVER-ABUNDANCE of virtually all 
commodities necessary to supply the ma- 
terial needs of organized society, we find ourselves 
confronted by industry on part time and consequent un- 
employment to an extent unprecedented in recent 
years. And these unemployed are greatly in need of the 
very commodities of which there is such a great over- 
supply. Production and consumption of goods are quite 
evidently out of adjustment. 

Somewhere there has been a breakdown in the appli- 
cation of. man’s intelligence to economic phenomena. 
Perhaps it would more accurately describe the situation 
to say that the existence of such a condition is due to 
failure to apply possessed intelligence to the direction 
or control (for human welfare) of economic laws. 

There are economists who believe that economic laws 
are just as much subjeet to man’s interpretation and 
control, for the good of all society, as are the laws of the 
natural sciences, say chemistry and physics. If this is 
true, somewhere along the line of the economics of pro- 
duction a mistake or blunder has been made. This 
would seem to have been unnecessary in view of the 
tremendous strides that have been taken in the me- 
chanics of statistics and economics. 

Have our political and industrial statesmen made suf- 
ficient and proper use of this accumulated store of 
knowledge of economic laws? Rather, have not both 
conspicuously misused such knowledge for partisan, 
political or economic self-interest purposes? 

In connection with the above witness: 


Excessive overproduction by industry generally, with- 
out its leaders giving adequate attention to or mak- 
ing provision for the distribution or consumption of 
this excess output. 


Resort to instalment salesmanship to force consump- 
tion of excess production by mortgaging future buy- 
ing power, not only without protecting this buying 
power but in fact actually foreclosing the mortgage 
for the great mass of the people by failing to assure 
continuance of employment, with the resultant col- 
lapse in over-supplied markets, the shutdown of 
production itself, and widespread unemployment. 

Passage of a tariff revision bill by Congress, interfer- 
ing with and in many cases obstructing the free 
flow of goods by arbitrarily fixing even higher im- 
port rates without adequate information. 

The use of incorrect analysis and false interpretation 
of financial and industrial conditions in the spring 
and summer of 1929, when stock-market prices were 
about to plunge into a collapse already too long 
deferred. 

Marked absence of organized and efficient mechanism 
by the federal Government for measuring correctly 
the extent and effects of unemployment. 

Absence of any prepared public improvement program 
for taking up the slack in decreased industrial em- 
ployment and preventing distress and suffering to 
millions of innocent workers and their families. 


Present maladjustment between production and con- 
sumption of goods is not confined to the United States; 
it is world-wide among all trading nations having large 
populations engaged in industrial pursuits. Progress in 


communication and transportation has leveled artificial 
boundaries between nations as it had previously the 
equally arbitrary political divisions of the different 
states within the United States, so far as the free flow 
of goods is considered. Man-made tariff laws—disre-— 
garding economic conditions and based on narrow self- 
interest of particular producing groups—have injected 
obstacles which interfere with the natural economic 
process. Note the international efforts to control the 
effects of a surplus output of oil, of wheat, of sugar. 
Note also the efforts being made to bring about a 
European economic pact between the nations. 


Panumy, present economic difficulties, with 
their innumerable ramifications throughout the 
social fabric, are the inevitable consequences of arti- 
ficially and arbitrarily inflated values and of attempts 
likewise to fix high prices on the basis of these values. 

The stock market crash in security values in 1929 
was one surface indication of the battle for deflation 
which the violation of economic laws made inevitable. 
Market prices of stocks had been forced to points where 
they greatly exceeded their earnings value, and the so- 
called panic merely wiped out on paper these artificially 
created values that had no economic basis in fact. 

Farm land values also had become highly inflated 
in relation to their true worth, and transactions were 
based upon this unsound basis. City building land and 
their structures were similarly inflated. Banks loaned 
cash on all these inflated values and later paid the pen- 
alty through widespread liquidation and failure. 

Wholesale commodity prices were held or forced too 
high above the economic cost of production, which had 
become greatly reduced per unit of product through the 
widespread adoption of machine labor. Management, 
as distinct from ownership, absorbed too large a share 
of increased profits through salaries. They might rather 
have enlarged the consuming power through distribu- 
tion of surplus earnings (1) to workers in higher wages 
and shorter hours and (2) to consumers in lower prices 
commensurate with the great savings in cost of produc- 
tion. One phase of this situation is the striking failure 
of stockholder government. 

As the primary cause of the so-called industrial de- 
pression in the United States rested upon artificial in- 
flation of values, in violation of economic laws and con- 
trary to the public welfare, so the return to sanity 
must be through the process of economic surgery by 
which values are adjusted to true economic cost and 
prices are brought more in harmony with these costs. 

Lower prices and higher wages will give to mass 
production the necessary mass consumption to make it 
a permanent economic process. The only economic 
answer to mass production is mass consumption; higher 
wages and salaries are the only economic means the 
great mass of the people have for securing control or 
acquiring possession of commodities. The industrial- 
ist and the political statesman must know and act upon 
the fact that the economics of production cannot be sep- 
arated from the economics of- consumption; that the 
economics of consumption require a high standard of 
living with high wages and decreased hours of labor. 
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. Attention during the present crisis in German affairs is 


riveted on her statesmen, particularly her President— 


HINDENBURG 








By HAROLD NICOLSON 


From The Yale Review, Summer Issue 


H.. COMEs IT that this big oc- 

togenarian [Paul von Hin- 

denburg] should personify the hopes and 

ambitions of seventy million people? Let 

me examine for a moment that strange 

herd phenomenon which has become the 
worship of Hindenburg. 

After the War Hindenburg wrote his 
memoirs. They are not very well writ- 
ten, and they contain passages of such 
naiveté that one is forced to smile. But 
there is one passage which does not 
make me smile. It is the man himself. 
This passage runs as follows: 

“The decisive factor in my life and 
actions was not a desire for any applause 
from the world. It was rather my own 
convictions, a sense of duty, and my 
own conscience which have guided me 
throughout my life.” 

Many other men might have written 
this sentence. But when Hindenburg 
writes it, one knows that it is as true as 
the sun rising above the downs. It is 
so blazingly true that it dazzles the eyes. 
It must be very pleasant when one is 
eighty to be able to write a sentence like 
that and to feel that it is confirmed by 
every second of every minute of every 
hour of every day of eighty long years. 
Let me examine the curious and limpid 
life of Paul von Hindenburg... . 

He was born on October 2, 1847, of an 
old Junker family of no great distinc- 
tion. His grandfather had served in the 
Napoleonic wars, and young Hindenburg 
was sixteen when he died. At the family 
farm at Neudeck—it was little more than 
a large farmhouse—the young Hinden- 
burg spent his first childhood and his 
earliest holidays. His old grandfather 
would tell him stories of the battles of 
Jena and Leipzig, and the gardener, even 
more aged, had actually served as a 
stripling under Frederick the Great. The 
great military tradition of Prussia—the 
suffering, the efficiency, the cold ordeals 
—was in this way imbibed by Hinden- 
burg before he could walk. 

His father, Robert von Hindenburg, 
was also an officer. They all were. It 
was impossible to conceive of a Hinden- 
burg in any other terms. “It was not,” 
wrote Hindenburg, “a matter of decision 
for me to become a soldier; I became a 
soldier as a matter of course.” 
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Apart from those holidays at Neudeck, 
he followed the garrison life of his 
father. .. . The military discipline which 
he saw around him was reflected in the 
discipline of his home. His father and 
even his mother treated him as a recruit. 
He was never allowed to ask questions. 
These things alone were taught him: 
God, the Fatherland, and the King. 
Nothing else mattered. 


Mr. Nicholson describes Hindenburg’s 
life at the military school in Silesia. 
Here the boys were taught to worship 
physical prowess and read nothing but 
military books. In the brief war between 
Prussia and Austria in 1866, the young 
nan was decorated for courage. After 
this he went to Hanover. Continuing, 
the author says: 


For three years he trained recruits. 
And then in 1870 came the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. He received the Iron Cross at 
Gravelotte. From a distant hill (for his 
regiment was part of the reserve) he 
watched the battle of Sedan. He was 
part of the army which besieged Paris. 
And he was present, in the Hall of Mir- 
rors at Versailles, when the German 
empire was proclaimed. And after all 
these excitements followed forty years 
of regimental duty. 

He married. He had one son and two 
daughters. He passed from rank to rank. 


Lieutenant, Captain, Major, Colonel, 
General. In 1881 he was garrisoned at 
Konigsberg in East Prussia. He stud- 


ied the military geography of the fron- 
tier between Germany and Russia. It 
was known that few men had shot duck 
so frequently in the Masurian marshes. 
He knew every inch of the ground. And 
it was this hobby which brought him, 
almost forty years later, immortal fame. 

In 1905 Hindenburg, in the ordinary 
course of events, became a General. In 
1911 he retired from the army. In 1914 
came the European War. 

If in July, 1914, you had asked a Ger- 
man if he had heard of General von Hin- 
denburg he would probably have an- 
swered that he had never heard of him. 
His name figured in the Army List and 
was known to a few colonels. To the 
great public this retired soldier of nearly 
seventy was completely unknown... . 

























However, in August, after the war was 
declared, the author continues, Germany 
was threatened on the East and West. 
The General Staff wished to concentrate 
on the West. They knew that there was 
little danger in the Russian advance. 
But the people were alarmed and des 
manded action. In the emergency it 
was remembered that an old officer at 
Hanover knew the Eastern front. 


At 3 P. M. on August 22, 1914, von 
Hindenburg received a telegram from 
the Emperor, asking if he were ready for 
immediate service. He replied “Am 
ready,” and hurried into his dressing 
room to put on his uniform. He was 
told that General Ludendorff had been 
appointed his Chief of Staff, that he was 
coming to Hanover by special train ar- 
riving the next afternoon, that Hinden- 
burg must board that train, and that 
Ludendorff would explain everything on 
the journey. He did. Four days later be- 
gan the battle of Tannenberg. The Rus- 
sians were surrounded and lost 300,000 
men. . The German losses were only 
37,000. The Russian menace had _ been 
crushed. And from that moment Hin- 
denburg became the idol of his country. 


H* HIMSELF KNEW very little 
about the battle. The victory 
of Tannenberg, one of the greatest vic- 
tories in history, had been prepared by 
von Prittwitz, elaborated by General 
Hoffmann, improved by Ludendorff, and 
was carried out by General von Francois. 
But Hindenburg, as Commander of the 
Eighth Army, as the man who signed 
the telegrams, got all the credit. Ger- 
many was so hysterically relieved that 
it forgot all: about the battle of the 
Marne. It suited the German govern- 
ment to boom the victories in the East 
in order to conceal the fact that in the 
West their whole plan had miscarried. 
The victory of Tannenberg was followed 
by the two astounding but less impor- 
tant victories at the Masurian Lakes. 
Within a few weeks Hindenburg 
emerged as the hero of Germany. His 
portrait was in every home. A battle- 
ship was christened with his name. He 
was invincible, majestic, infallible. Huge 
wooden statues of Hindenburg, impene- 
trable and vast, were erected in the 
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larger towns. Millions flocked to pay 
them homage. He became Commander- 
in-Chief. Ludendorff remained his right- 
hand man. The Hindenburg legend grew 
to the proportions of an epic. And Paul 
yon Hindenburg was immensely embar- 
rassed by all this adulation. 

Without desiring such eminence, Hin- 
denburg became the dominant figure in 
Germany. Everybody, even the politi- 
cians, looked to him. Hindenburg un- 
derstood nothing about politics and dis- 
liked them. ... 

And then, in the Autumn of 1918, came 
the crash. Ludendorff escaped to Swe- 
den, disguised in civilian clothes, huge 
tinted spectacles, and a passport in the 
name of Herr Lindstrom. Hindenburg 
remained. Puzzled but anxious, he 
watched the defeat and disintegration of 
the German army. Puzzled and dis- 
traught, he learnt that a republic had 
been proclaimed in Berlin. He advised 
the Emperor, whom he loved, to fly to 
Holland. He did not join him. He re- 
mained behind with what was left of the 
army. And when the Republic was es- 
tablished he offered it his services. It 
was his duty. 

He remained on as Commander-in- 
Chief until the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed. And then he returned to his 
little flat in Hanover—an old, unhappy 
man. He remained in retirement for six 
further years.... 

Then in 1925 came another and even 
more unexpected summons. President 
Ebert, the first republican statesman of 
Germany, died suddenly. None of the 
political parties could agree on his suc- 
cessor. The first election was a fiasco. 

The friends of Hindenburg urged him 
to stand for the presidency. He refused, 
claiming, and with justice, that he was 
now too old. They urged him that it 
was his duty to resume his old legend. 
The old war horse: was fired by the use 
of this watchword. He agreed. He 
polled nearly fifteen million votes. And 
there he remains today in his presiden- 
tial palace, an almost mythical figure, the 
emblem of the sacred continuity of Ger- 
man tradition. 

It is in this symbo!l*> character of a 
racial deity that resides the immense 
strength of Hindenburg and his legend. 
His presence has given dignity and bal- 
ance to the German Republic. His very 
longevity invests him with an almost 
theocratic prestige. In the vast solidity 
of their President the German people 
recognize the embodiment of their tri- 
umphs and their sufferings, for those 
childish eyes have seen the greatest vic- 
tories and the greatest defeats of the 
German armies. . 


The German people have nearly every . 


quality, but they lack self-confidence. 
Being romantic by nature, they love to 
create mythological figures to personify 
their own virtues. Hindenburg is one 
of those figures. He is not intelligent, 
and, in fact, his mental processes are as 
simple as those of a child. He is not 
interested in politics, and his actions as 
President have been taken invariably on 
the advice of others. But his very solid- 
ity of structure and outlook, the astound- 
ing permanence of his very presence, act 
as a tonic upon the neurotic diffidence 
of his countrymen. 


France's little known premier and his country's 





spokesman in the European crisis— 


The Rise of Pierre Laval 





if POLITICAL RISE of M. Pierre 
Laval is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary on record. Less than 
ten years ago he was considered, because 
of his pronounced revolutionary views, a 
somewhat dangerous Socialist. Today, 
at the age of forty-six, having been a 
member of three cabinets without dis- 
tinguishing himself by any striking ac- 
tions, he has been made premier. Few 
political figures have enjoyed such a 
rapid advance. 

M. Laval certainly possesses a great 
capacity for work and a memorable ten- 
acity, and he deserves high credit for 
having pursued his education under 
very adverse circumstances. Of humble 
origin, he succeeded in completing his 
secondary studies without even the aid 
of a scholarship. Earning his living as 
a tutor, he then studied both law and 
science, finally receiving a licentiate in 
law and another in natural science. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in Paris, he was 
elected deputy from Aubervilliers, a 
Paris suburb, of which he is still mayor, 
in May, 1914. 

He was then a pronounced Socialist, 
which doubtless explains why he did not 
feel obliged to join the army when war 
broke out, aithough he was only thirty- 
one. Deputies, of course, could choose 
between remaining in the Palais Bourbon 
or going to the trenches; some craftily 
had themselves assigned to safe posts 
behind the lines; a few really went to 
the front. He did not pass for a com- 
pletely passive Socialist, and I well re- 
call how much I was struck toward the 
end of the War by the rather enigmatic 
—TI should not quite say violent—char- 
acter of his parliamentary utterances. 

In the elections of November, 1919, he 
was defeated. A year later the split in 
the Socialist Party occurred, some mem- 
bers, including Marcel Cachin, forming 
a Communist Party wholly subservient 
to Moscow, the others remaining Social- 


From The Living Age 


Translated from the 
Journal de Geneve 


ists as before. It seems that M. Laval 
could not decide which way to turn. 
The present secretary general of the So- 
cialist Party, Deputy Paul Faure, who 
was close to him at that time, has pub- 
lished in the Populaire the following 
piquant anecdote, whose truth I cannot 
vouch for, but which does not seem im- 
probable: 

“For several weeks after the split no 
one knew what M. Pierre Laval was go- 
ing to do. Of course it was not a mat- 
ter of historic importance, but it ex- 
cited interest at the time. I met M. 
Pierre Laval and asked him what he was 
going to do, which way he would turn. 
Would it be Communism or Socialism? 
M. Laval was suffering from a bad at- 
tack of conscience. He stirred one’s 
pity. He believed that some of the con- 
ditions imposed by Moscow were too 
rigorous, but we were far, far too pale, 
too moderate, too reformatory for him. 
He kept on hesitating, unable to decide 
between Socialism and Communism.” 

Whatever one may think of this odd 
tale, it is at least certain that from that 
time on M. Laval never attached him- 
self to any party. He steered his course 
with unusual skill, and his political in- 
fluence was not bounded by the depart- 
ment of the Seine. He came more or 
less to dominate certain provincial pa- 
pers, especially in the Puy-de-Doéme. 
In 1924 he recovered his seat as a dep- 
uty. In April, 1925, he became minister 
of public works in Painlevé’s cabinet. 
Toward the close of that same year he 
became keeper of the seals in Briand’s 
government. And then, in 1929, M. Tar- 
dieu entrusted him with the portfolio of 
labor, which he retained until the for- 
mation of the Steeg cabinet. As early 
as last summer he began to be men- 
tioned as the possible head of a new 
government. 

It should be noted that in 1927 M. 
Laval passed from the Chamber to the 
Senate. His election as senator from the 
Seine was due to a combination of mod- 
erate votes, whereas that of M. Steeg 
was obtained through a combination of 
Socialist and even Socialist-Communist 
votes. These little electoral details are 
not without interest, for they explain to, 
a certain degree the difference of atti- 
tude between these two politicians dur- 
ing the recent crisis. 

Now M. Laval has attained the high- 
est honors while he is still a young man, 
and it is unanimously admitted that he 
has filled successfully all the posts he 
has occupied. As keeper of the seals he 
was entrusted with questions concerning 
Alsace and Lorraine, with which he was 
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poorly acquainted, yet he handled these 
difficult matters with skill. Last year, as 
minister of labor, he successfully ac- 
quitted himself of the delicate task of 
applying without too much friction the 
somewhat awkward social-insurance law 
and of gently liquidating a serious so- 
cial conflict in the north of France. Yet 
the reputation that he acquired in this 
way, genuine though it was, does not 
suffice to explain why he was chosen, 
without any serious opposition, to direct 
the whole policy of France. 

One factor that has contributed much 
to his success, is that the pre-war gen- 
eration of statesmen, which has been oc- 
cupying the center of the stage, is now 
almost at its last gasp. The next genera- 
tion, which is no longer young, achieved 
the premiership for the first time with 
M. Tardieu, and will henceforth be 
called to power more often. But, since 
it bore the brunt of the War, it does not 
contain many first-rate men. Moreover, 
in the present confused and divided state 
of the political parties, when it is diffi- 
cult to form a stable majority, many 
people believe that a man who has stood 
in well with almost all the groups (or 
at least who has not antagonized any) 
and who is able to separate or unite po- 
litical elements by skilful offstage opera- 
tions is what the present situation de- 


mands. Time will tell if they are right. 

M. Laval does not make a very favor- 
able first impression. His bearing is not 
distinguished, and his slight Auvergne 
accent, while not disagreeable, lacks 
charm. One does not feel as if one were 
in the presence of a great statesman. 
But it should be said that appearances 
are sometimes deceptive. After all, our 
new premier may be a man of the first 
rank. No man can be judged by surface 
impressions and just because M. Laval’s 
career does not show great constancy of 
principles one should not therefore form 
an unfavorable opinion of his future. 
We may be pleasantly surprised. 

Let us note, in closing, one curious 
little detail. M. Laval has always worn 
a large white cravat of the regatta type, 
such as used to be seen in the summer 
time twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Now that he is premier, he still remains 
faithful to this odd sartorial habit, which 
attracts the attention of all who see it. 
Is it as the result of a vow that M. Laval 
thus sets himself apart from ordinary 
mortals? Is this cravat a fetish, a talis- 
man to which the head of our govern- 
ment attaches especial significance? 
That is a minor mystery to which we 
have not the key. In any case, M. Lav- 
al’s white cravat is already becoming 
legendary. 


The Hoover Tonic 


From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, England 


ic HoovER PROPOSALS were 
received in Europe with im- 
mediate enthusiasm. Even critics of 
America’s former policy of isolation, who 
regretted that it had taken the United 
States eleven years of prosperity and one 
of panic to realize that a world creditor 
has world responsibilities, appreciated 
Mr. Hoover’s courage and the common 
sense of the party leaders who gave him 
their support. Mr. Hoover’s proposals 
violated not only established American 
policy, but all previous agreements 
about debts and reparations. Their 
whole value lay in that fact. Mr. Hoover 
proposed an entirely new method of 
postponement which cut across. the 
terms of the Young Plan and which 
swept aside its moratorium clauses as 
inadequate to the emergency. Markets 
soared everywhere because it was gen- 
erally understood that’ a proposal had 
been made which undermined the entire 
structure of one-sided agreements which 
.resulted from the Treaty of Versailles. 

In America the rapidity with which 
popular opinion reacted in favor of the 
proposals showed that almost everyone 
had become skeptical about the sacred 
doctrines of isolation. In Europe, in just 
the same way, public opinion was ahead 
of the achievements of politicians. Few 
people failed to realize that we were liv- 
ing in an impossible world based on im- 
possible treaties which must be drastic- 
ally altered sooner or later. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the majority of 


interested people in most countries re- 
garded the Hoover proposals—when they 
were proclaimed in Europe on Sunday 
morning—as the trumpet-call which an- 
nounced the long-expected 


August, 193] 


full of immense relief and new courage, 
The beginnings of a downright panic 


began to show themselves. Eagerness to . 


convert German into foreign currency 
and to withdraw deposits from savings 
banks produced a run even in small pro. 
vincial towns. The raising of the dis. 
count rate from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent, 
has remained ineffective, and the 
Reichsbank has had to take steps that 
amount to a rationing of private credit. 

It was, of course, realized here that the 
American attitude towards international 
debts was changing under the pressure 
of circumstances, that imports of gold 
and the drain on the monetary supplies 
of European countries were fortifying 
the American case either for renewed 
foreign lendings or for the revision of 
debts. But even during the acute Ger- 
man political and financial crisis decisive 
action was not yet expected, although 
precedents had been set, notably the 
support given by the Bank of England to 
the Austrian National Bank, an action 
that has been of decisive, beneficent im- 
portance to the European situation. 

So bad did the crisis appear that the 
German State was faced with the pros- 
pect of being unable to pay the salaries 
of its officials and employees within the 
next few weeks. 

The whole aspect of Germany’s prob- 
lem, which weighed with particular 
heaviness on the government, has been 
changed by the news from Washington. 
The German newspapers of all parties 
except the extremists welcome Mr. 
Hoover’s step. For the Nazis it is, of 
course, a severe blow. The Nationalists 
(in the Tag, for example) argue that 
it is no more than a palliative that post- 
pones the real decision. For the Com- 
munists it is perhaps the severest blow 
of all, and the Rote Fahne tried to 
prove that Mr. Hoover’s plans are 
worthless capitalistic humbug. 

It is difficult to assess the political 





collapse of a building which 
had been “condemned” by 
all intelligent observers. 
They may have been sur- 
prised that this change in 
world policy should occur 
so suddenly; but most peo- 
ple did regard the pro- 
posals as a reversal of pol- 
icy among the former bel- 
ligerents. The response of 
buyers on the markets— 
which may have been over- 
enthusiastic—showed that 
it was taken for granted 
that a corner had been 
turned. ... 

The news from Washing- 
ton has come just in time 
to save Germany from the 
worst crisis she would have 
had since the autumn of 
1923. For the moment it 
matters comparatively little 
what form the American 
intervention will take. 
What does matter is that 
this intervention is to be of 
decisive importance. Hard- 
ly any doubt has been felt 
on this score, and the whole 
of interested Germany is 
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By S. ;: Ray in the Kansas City Star 
THE PATIENT IS SITTING UP 
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consequences, but the chances that a dic- 

Hiatorship may be averted in Germany 
gre now far better than they were. It is 
also of great moral importance to Ger- 
many that the leadership in world af- 
fairs has now passed into Anglo-Amer- 
jean hands. 

A curious though minor item in the 
events (writes our Berlin correspon- 
dent) is President Hindenburg’s appeal 
to Mr. Hoover. It was written and tele- 
graphed between the time that American 
intervention was first announced and the 
time when the terms of the new plan 
were received. It is difficult to believe 
that it can have been spontaneous. It 
was certainly no small matter for a 
proud man like President Hindenburg, 
the head of a great nation, to make such 
an appeal to the Americans. 


Free Trade 
By SIR GEORGE PAISH 


Governor, London School of Economies 


From the 
Annals,* July 


W = Is every country in 
distress? Why are debt- 


| ors finding it so difficult to meet their 
obligations? Why—and this is a matter 
of very great moment—why is there no 
confidence anywhere? The world has 
never before suffered as it is suffering 
today from the fear complex—fear of the 
f future, fear of the present. No one can 
see his way. It is obvious that there are 
certain fundamental factors responsible 
for the existing situation. We are now 
some twelve or thirteen years away from 
the World War... . 

Those of us whose business it was to 
assist in financing that great war knew 
that when the conflict came to an end 
the world would have to pay the price 
of its folly. We have postponed our 
punishment, we have postponed the 
suffering of the consequences of that ex- 
traordinary folly—indeed, that great 
crime against humanity—for twelve 
years. We are now receiving it. Dur- 
ing that period of twelve years the world 
has been able to move forward, in a 
sense, by the creation of fabulous 
amounts of credit. If an individual gets 
into misfortune, his good name will 
probably enable him to borrow, and 
while he can borrow he will be able to 
enjoy what appears to be prosperity. 
The time has to come, however, when 
he must meet his obligations. The time 
has now come when the world must face 
its obligations and meet the great bills 
incurred during the War and since... . 

America’s prosperity has come from 
the destruction of the physical barriers 
to production and to trade. Three mil- 
lion square miles of country opened up 
by railways, by roads, and by credit 
have made possible this vast population, 
enjoying the great well-being which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

What is the lesson from that? Make 
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In the Month’s Magazines 
From June 13 to July 15 





HERE IS A LIST OF ARTICLES SELECTED FROM ALL 
MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. THE EDITORS HAVE 
INCLUDED THOSE YOU MIGHT LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT. 








ECONOMIC PLANNING 
A Five-Year Plan for America, by 
Charles A. Beard. FORUM, July. 
Economic planning is not Russian or 
Communistic, but American, says the 
distinguished historian. The United 
States needs a National Economic 
Council authorized by Congress. 
Collective Capitalism, by George H. 
Hull, Jr. NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, July. A plan to save the 
capitalistic system by profit-sharing. 
The Way Back, by Norval A. Hawkins. 
NATION'S BUSINESS, July. Applica- 
tion of grit, imagination, ability, and 
willingness to work by each individual 
in each business will bring back pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Chadbourne Makes a Plan. FOR- 
TUNE, July. A full account of over- 
production in sugar and of Mr. Chad- 
bourne's remedy. 

The Manufacturers and the Unem- 
ployed, by J. Douglas Brown. CUR- 
RENT HISTORY, July. Ways and 
means devised by private initiative to 
relieve the victims of hard times. 
Up from Bankruptcy, by Gertrude 
Springer. GRAPHIC SURVEY, July. The 
story of Fall River, the depression, 
bankruptcy, and a ten-year plan for 


solvency. 

RUSSIA 
Flight Over Samarkand, by Jackson 
Fleming. TRAVEL, July. A bird's-eye 
view of Turkestan; the remains of the 
old régime, and what the Soviet is 
accomplishing. 
Soviet Russia and the Depression, by 
Eve Garrette Grady, SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, July I!. An attempt 
to prove that Soviet Russia is suffering 
from depression more severely than 
any other nation. 
Russia's Five-Year Plan in Action, by 
Maxwell S. Stewart. THE SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, July. Quoted on page 76. 
Russia's Challenge to America, by A. 
F. Hinrichs§ THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, July. Now that American 
industry has grown to gigantic pro- 
portions, can the industrialist afford 
to plan independently? A scientific 
study of the Russian system might re- 
veal helpful methods in codrdinating 
industrial activity. 
Don't Worry About the Five-Year 
Plan, by Colonel Clarence T. Stars. 
NATION'S BUSINESS, July. A re- 
turned engineer defines Russian dump- 
ing, and finds any danger to Ameri- 
can business immediate, not distant. 
A Yankee Expert in Free Russia, by 
Joseph L. Thomson. THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, June 27. An engin- 
eer returned from Russia tells of the 
tremendous toll in lives taken by the 
industrial methods used in Russia. 
The People of the Five-Year Plan, by 
Charles Benedict. THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET, June 3. Russian 
patience, born of oppression, must be 
considered in any calculation of the 
possible failure of the Five-Year Plan. 


They Can't Change the Russian, by 
André Siegfried. THE HERALD TRIB- 
UNE MAGAZINE, June 21. The tem- 
perament and character of the Russian 
are Oriental; he cannot be American- 
ized by a Soviet or any other system. 


PERSONS 
The Gentleman from Maryland, by 
Henry Carter. NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, July. The qualifications of 
Governor Ritchie as a possible candi- 
date for President. 
Hindenburg, by Harold Nicolson. THE 
YALE REVIEW, Summer issue. Quoted 
on page 70. 
The Great Conciliator, by Robert 
Cruise McManus. OUTLOOK AND 
INDEPENDENT, July 8 A portrait of 
Owen D. Young and his qualities as a 
presidential candidate. 
The Despot of Dearborn, by Edmund 
Wilson. SCRIBNER'S, July. An at- 
tempt to portray Ford objectively from 
the testimony of newspaper men, Ford 
officers and workers, and the authors 
of favorable and unfavorable books. 
How to Become a Millionaire, by 
Jerome Beatty. AMERICAN, July. 
Kenneth Collins, advertising manager 
of Macy's, and his humorous adver- 
tisements. 
Daughter of the Skies, by Bruce Gould. 
AMERICAN, July. The story of Ruth 
Nichols, aviatrix. 
Samuel Seabury, Inquisitor, by Rich- 
ard O. Boyer. THE NEW YORKER, 
June 27. A sketch of Mr. Seabury 
which concludes with the prophecy 
that he will be the next Democratic. 
candidate for President. 
The Rise of Pierre Laval, THE LIVING 
AGE, April. Quoted on page 71. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN 
Wheat and Cotton—a Dilemma in 
Abundance, by C. S. Burton. THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, June 
13. Causes of overproduction and the 
present situation in these wheat and 
cotton industries. 

King Cotton Is Sick, by George W. 
Gray. HERALD TRIBUNE MAGA- 
ZINE, June 21. The three ailments of 
cotton are government stabilization 
of prices, cheaper labor and produc- 
tion in the East, and the tariff. 
The Wheat Farmer's Dilemma, by Avis 
D. Carlson. HARPER'S, July. To 
compete with large growers the farm- 
er must use machinery. To cover cost 
of depreciation in machinery he must 
cultivate large areas. He can cut 
production and go bankrupt; or he 
can go on producing to the ruin of 
the industry. 
Oil, Great Britain, and the United 
States, by Arthur C. Veatch. FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, July. The problem of 
marketing surplus oil has become para- 
mount. But there will always be fric- 
tion as long as politicians determine 
economic problems. 

Continued on page 75 
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trade possible, and trade will flow. You 
made it possible by building railways, 
and also by an act of great wisdom. 
Under your Constitution you were not 
allowed to put on tariffs among the 
various states. Those who framed your 
Constitution were indeed wise. Imagine 
such an arrangement in any other part 
of the world! You have forty-eight 
states, and you allow no fiscal barriers 
to arise between any of those states, thus 
forming the greatest free trade area in 
the world. This policy of free trade 
caused expansion as no other policy 
could have caused it.... 


, scram Is an impression that if a 
country opens its markets to the 
world, that country will not be able 
to sell enough—it will be deluged with 
world products and will be ruined. 
What has been the experience of Great 
Britain? Great Britain, offering a com- 
pletely free market to all kinds of prod- 
ucts, with no _ limitations—food, raw 
materials, manufactured goods, or any- 
thing else that the world could pro- 
duce—has never succeeded in importing 
as much as she has exported; because 
the world wished to buy Great Britain’s 
goods in greater measure than it was 
possible for that small nation to buy 
from the world... . 

At the present time the world’s trade 
gates are closing, just when the world is 
in debt and needs the freest possible 
movement of commodities and the great- 
est possible income. The limitations are 
increasing and trade is declining. 

In 1927 a World Economic Conference 
was held in Geneva. It was called to- 
gether because the situation was dan- 
gerous. Fifty nations accepted the in- 
vitation to the conference. They sent 
250 delegates, 160 experts. The greatest 
financial authorities in the world, repre- 
senting fifty nations, came together to 
discuss the cituation, and they made a 
unanimous report that the tariff policy 
of the world was the disturbing element; 
that instead of promoting trade it was 
reducing it; and that there must be tariff 
reduction. In a most valuable report by 
M. Theunis, president of the conference, 
it was pointed out that the tariff policy 
did not lead to prosperity but to great 
poverty and to war. We cannot have a 
world dominated by tariffs without cre- 
ating war. 

The World Economic Conference re- 
port has fallen on deaf ears; the world 
has continued to plunge into greater 
danger, and I hope you will forgive me 
when I say that the last increase in the 
American tariff sounded round the 
world like the tolling of the death knell, 
bringing consternation into the hearts of 
millions of people. 

The world needs your produce and 
wants to buy from you; it is in debt 
to you and wants to pay you. You raise 
your tariff and prevent the world from 
buying your products and from paying 
its debts to you, thus driving it into 
bankruptcy. During the period from 
1915 to 1930, you have supplied the 
world with goods on credit to the value 
of some five thousand million pounds 
(twenty-five billion dollars). You have 
sold, but you have not been paid. The 
world is anxious to pay. You prevent 


it. You put up your tariffs and say, 
“We do not want you to send us your 
goods. We are willing to buy certain 
goods, but not others.” But you do not 
buy enough of the goods that you are 
willing to buy, to receive payment for 
what you have sold. 

And now one great party in Great 
Britain is proposing to put a general 
tariff on goods coming into that country 
—the other great creditor nation. We 
have abroad some four thousand million 
pounds of our capital—twenty billions 
of dollars. There is real danger that we, 
also, shall inform our debtors that we 
are not willing to buy their products to 
enable them to pay their debts. Under 
those conditions a breakdown in credit 
is inevitable. The world’s trade gates 
will be closed almost completely, the 
debtors will not be able to pay, and 
there will be universal bankruptcy. 
With universal bankruptcy will come 
universal revolution and distress beyond 
measure. 

We cannot face the picture; we can- 
not go on in the way we are going; we 
must reverse our steps and go in the 
opposite direction, as the World Eco- 
nomic Conference recommended four 
years ago. 

If we do thus reverse our position and 
open up the world to production and to 
trade, what will be the result? No na- 
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tion can buy without selling, and no na. 
tion can sell without buying. If ye 
expand the power of all nations to buy 
and sell, we will have an extraordinary 
expansion in world prosperity. 

The time has come when this Policy 
is essential. We have no option; th 
pressure of circumstances is so powerfyl 
that we must adopt it or perish. Why 
should we not adopt it? Look around 
the world and see how great is the 
wealth which the Creator has placed 
there for mankind. There is no limit ty 
the amount of wealth, of income, and of 
trade that this wonderful world of ow; 
can produce and transact. Progress jp 
science has now made it possible to de- 
velop the wealth of the world wherever 
it lies. The worid is capable of produc- 
ing infinite quantities of foodstuffs, ray 
materials, minerals, oil, and everything 
that mankind needs. Science has now 
developed our manufacturing  indus- 
tries so that we can transmute this great 
wealth into finished products for our 
use, on a scale never before known, 
The business men of the world, I am 
glad to say, are preparing for big busi- 
ness, and their instinct is sound... . 
Let us produce this vast wealth that ex- 
ists in the world, let us place it at the 
service of every country, and let us 
build up our own prosperity on a pros- 
perous world. 


The Red Trade Menace 


By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER* 
From the New York Evening Post 


Besar THE UPPER and nether 
millstones of America and 
Russia all the important nations of Eu- 
rope, as nearly as one can determine 
from a visit to eleven of them and after 
a long-distance survey of ten more, have 
embraced “The Red Trade Menace.” 

If the Five-Year Plan is succeeding at 
home it is succeeding in equal degree 
abroad, irrespective of what Soviet ex- 
ports may mean to the undernourished, 
ill-clad Russian population. America is 
scarcely more popular as a commercial 
force in Europe than is the Soviet Union, 
and if Europe were to achieve the in- 
credible and unite it would unite as well 
against the United States as against the 
OR SSS ae 

This is the balance sheet, unpleasant 
though it may be, that one is forced to 
present at the end of a two-month in- 
vestigation in the principal capitals and 
ports of this continent. Itemized, the 
sheet shows the following: 

Italy takes 5 per cent. of the Soviet 
exports, asks for more, encourages sales 
to the Soviet Union by government 
credit guarantees, is politically deter- 
mined to maintain cordial relations with 
Moscow, resents deeply the American 
tariff and American immigration laws. 

Germany takes 22 per cent. of the 


*Mr. Knickerbocker’s articles are copyrighted 
and will be published in book form by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., publishers. 


Soviet exports, welcomes them, encour- 
ages sales to the Soviet Union by gov- 
ernment credit guarantees, is politically 
determined to maintain the best possible 
relations with Moscow, resents the 
American tariff and American financial 
“penetration” of Germany and Amer- 
ican refusal to cancel the inter-Allied 
debts and thus alleviate reparations. 

If all the other nations of Eurepe were 
to unite against the Soviet Union, these 
two would hold out and prevent any ef- 
fectual economic blockade. 

England takes nearly 30 per cent. of 
the Soviet exports, wages an audible but 
futile campaign against Soviet trade on 
other than economic grounds, but com- 
plains that Soviet orders are not larger 
and encourages them with government 
credit guarantees; resents American 
competition all over the world and re- 
sents intensely America’s refusal to can- 
cel or reduce the inter-Allied debts. 

France takes 4.5 per cent. of the Soviet 
exports, has tried by reducing them 
with a license system to achieve an in- 
crease of Soviet orders, has failed in this 
attempt and is now seeking to better her 
trade relations with the Soviet Union, 
and may introduce a system of govern- 
ment credit guarantees to stimulate So- 
viet purchases. France hotly resents 
our tariff, publicly resents our relusé 
to cancel inter-Allied money debts, pri- 
vately resents her debt of gratitude for 
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America’s part in the World War. 

Belgium takes 2.5 per cent. of the 
Soviet exports, has had the identical ex- 
perience of France with Soviet trade, 
probably will follow the French example 
in her further relationships with the 
Soviet Union and shares French feelings 
toward America. 

Holland takes 3.4 per cent. of the So- 
viet exports, is eager to take more and is 
glad when bad Belgian-Soviet relations 
improve Dutch-Soviet trade. 

Denmark takes nearly 2 per cent. of 
the Soviet exports, has factually the 
same interests as the Soviet Union in her 
apprehension of the British Empire pref- 
erence system and encourages Soviet 
purchases by government credit guaran- 
tees. Her big land owners lead a cam- 
paign to boycott American wares. 

Norway takes less than 1 per cent. of 
the Soviet exports, sells the Soviet 
Union three times as much as she buys, 
encourages these sales with government 
credit guarantees, protects itself against 
all grain-producing countries by a gov- 
ernment grain monopoly, resents foreign 
financial penetration and just threw out 
a government that permitted it. 

Sweden feels Soviet competition in 
timber but believes an agreement may 
correct it: meanwhile takes one-half of 
1 per cent. of the Soviet exports, but 
sells five times more. Despite her suf- 
fering from Russian “dumping,” she 
harbors no movement to embargo Rus- 
sian products. 

Finland fears the Soviet Union mili- 
tarily and suffers worse than any other 
country from Soviet competition in for- 
eign timber markets, but takes one-half 
of 1 per cent. of the Soviet exports, sells 
the Soviet Union more than twice as 
much and encourages these sales with 
government credit guarantees. 

Latvia takes 7 per cent. of the Soviet 
exports for consumption and for transit 
and profits greatly thereby, suffers 
greatly through Soviet competition in 
the flax market abroad and various en- 
terprises at home but enjoys a contin- 
gent agreement to guarantee a certain 
amount of Latvian sales to the Soviet 
Union yearly and encourages these sales 
by government credit guarantees. 


sTHONIA, Lithuania, Poland, Aus- 

tria, Czechoslovakia and Greece, 
with almost uniformly increasing inter- 
est for Soviet trade, are, in varying de- 
gree, promoting it. To a varying but 
always perceptible extent they resent 
American commercial penetration of 
Europe and the American tariff policy at 
home. 

There remain the five nations that 
have put down embargoes—Hungary, 
Roumania. Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. Their total share of Soviet ex- 
ports, as has been pointed out, was one- 
fifth of 1 per cent. Not one great Euro- 
pean nation or important taker of Soviet 
goods has put down an embargo, nor has 
this investigation revealed the slightest 
likelihood that they will do so, though to 
this statement must be added the quali- 
fication that Tory temperament in Brit- 
ain sometimes upsets all likelihoods. 

They have not put down embargoes 
because the majority interests and ma- 
jority of population of Europe have not 
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Shall We Cut Wages? by Nelson 
Morris, and Will Wage Cuts Help? by 
William V. Scroggs. OUTLOOK AND 
INDEPENDENT, July I. Both sides of 
a much debated question. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


United States Dollars Abroad. FOR- 
TUNE, July. Economic study of Ameri- 
can loans and investments abroad— 
totalling $15,750,000,000. 

Captains of Southern Industry, by 
Claudius Murchison. THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, July. Quoted 
on page 77. 

Miracles of Modern Bridge Building, 
by Earl Chapin May. TRAVEL, July. 
Reviewed on page 80. 

Newspapers in Color. FORTUNE, July. 
Reviewed on page 79. 


A Little Serious Gambling, by John - 


T. Flynn. COLLIER'S, July 4. Re- 
viewed on page 80. 

Cunard's Bid for Ocean Supremacy, 
by David Masters. SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, July. Details about the 
Cunard super-liner which will be ready 
by the fall of 1933. 

Steam's Future on the Railroad, by 
Harold E. Lobdell THE TECH- 
NOLOGY REVIEW, July. Second ar- 
ticle on the development of the loco- 
motive. 

Rail Situation Demands Action, by 
Pierce H. Fulton. MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET, June 27. Immediate 
relief is needed to bring back normal 
yield to railroads. 

Is Birth Control the Answer? by Mary 
Breckinridge. HARPERS, July. The 
problem of the mountain whites in the 
South cannot be solved by birth con- 
trol. The only solution is economic 
justice. 

How Big Should a Family Be? by Paul 
Popenoe. PARENTS' MAGAZINE, July. 
It may become fashionable for edu- 
cated people to have families of 
four, six, and eight children. 

Past Charity, Present Vanity, by Rich- 
ards M. Bradley. GRAPHIC SURVEY, 
July. Insurance to provide for medi- 
cal and hospital care has worked out 
successfully. 

Konka Risumgongba, Holy Mountain 
of the Outlaws, by Joseph F. Rock. 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE, July. Interesting adven- 
tures in Tibet. 

What Young Japan Thinks, by Yusuke 
Tsurumi. ASIA, July. To understand 
Japan the conservative youth of rural 
sections as well as the modern city- 
dwellers must be studied. 

The Disarmament Puzzle, by Allen 
Welsh Dulles. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
July. Methods of limitation and stab- 
ilization of armaments are the most 
that can be expected from next Febru- 
ary's international conference. 
Taking Stock of Peace and War, by 
James T. Shotwell. SCRIBNER'S, July. 
While today there is a vaster machin- 
ery for war than in 1914, there is 
also a vaster machinery for peace. 
Signals from the Sun, by George 
Ellery Hale. SCRIBNER'S, July. The 
possible relationship between outbursts 
on the sun and magnetic storms on 
earth. 

The Glorification of Parasitism, by 
Maurice C. Hall. SCIENTIFIC 


MONTHLY, July. Life without work as 
the most glorified manner of living. 
The Case of the American Woman, 
by Edna Kenton. THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, July. The fem- 
inization of the United States calls 
for a readjustment in the relation of 
man to woman. 

The Microscope in Accident Control, 
by E. Ward Thompson. AMERICAN 
MUTUAL MAGAZINE, June. Micro- 
scopic analysis of materials from dust 
to glue will help industry control oc- 
cupational disease. 

Glorifying the Criminal, by Mal- 
colm Logan. SCRIBNER'S, July. Crim- 
inals in reality are stupid, not heroic. 
Can You Tell Fog from Haze? by W. 
J. Humphreys. POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, August. The stock-in-trade 
of the weather man. 

Oil Pollution and the Sportsman, by 
Theed Pearse. ROD AND GUN, July. 
Escaped fuel oil is causing wholesale 
destruction of birds and aquatic life 
as well as spoiling beaches. 

Military Service Was My Best Invest- 
ment, by Aaron Hardy Ulm. NA- 
TION'S BUSINESS, July. A Spanish 
War veteran finds that pensions are 
more costly than wars. 

Ming. FORTUNE, July. A guide book 
to Ming porcelains and Ming paintings. 


POLITICS 
Repressible Issues, by Elmer Davis, 
HARPERS, July. Republicans can af- 
ford to allow their opponents to make 
the issues for 1932. Mr. Hoover holds 
the high cards. 
Why Don't Your Young Men Care? by 
Harold J. Laski. HARPERS, July. The 
political indifference of the American 
undergraduate. 
Mr. Hoover's Sins of Commission, by 
Silas Bent. SCRIBNER'S, July. The 
opinion that Mr. Hoover's fact-finding 
commissions have failed. 
The Future of England, by Harold J. 
Laski. FORUM, July. Depression and 
disillusionment pave the way for 
socialism. 
Wanted: A Consistent Latin-American 
Policy, by Norman H. Davis. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, July. America's 
fluctuating relationships with twenty 
republics to the South. 


AVIATION 
Commercial Aviation, by Edward P. 
Warner. THE YALE REVIEW, Summer 
issue. A complete picture of the avia- 
tion industry, with statistics. 

Your Next Garage May House an 
Autogiro, by Amelia Earhart. COS- 
MOPOLITAN, August. Miss Earhart, 
recently become an autogiro enthusi- 
ast, expresses her conviction of its 
future importance. 

The Future of Flying, by Clarence M. 
Young. LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, 
July. The Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce predicts tremendous develop- 
ment in aviation in the next ten years. 


EDUCATION 
The Forgotten Professor, by Howara 
Mumford Jones. THE YALE REVIEW, 
Summer Issue. The author defends the 
old-fashioned professor against the 
educational theorist. 
Continued on page 79 
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suffered but benefited by cheap Soviet 
oil and timber. They have not done so 
because Soviet exports hit almost no 
country in its home markets but only in 
its foreign markets, over which it has 
no control and upor. which its own em- 
bargo could have no effect. Those small 
European agricultural countries which 
have put down embargoes have done so 
in the hope of setting an example and 
from political, moral or sentimental rea- 
sons, but never under the illusion that 
an embargo at home would prevent di- 
rectly Soviet competition abroad. 

Finally, the European nations of any 
significance in the question of Soviet 
trade have not put down embargoes 
because the products they take from the 
Soviet Union compete not at all, or to a 
very limited degree, with their own, but 
with products of the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, Venezuela, the Scandi- 
navian and Baltic countries and with the 
five Balkan countries which tried to 
“lead the way” against Soviet grain, oil 
and timber. 

Of all these countries the United 
States comes into closer commercial 
competition with Soviet exports in for- 
eign markets than almost any other 
country. The size and power of Amer- 


Russia s 


Ts BASIC PRINCIPLES of the Pia- 
tiletka—five-year plan—are 
simplicity in themselves. In order to 
transform Soviet Russia from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country into a first- 
rate industrial nation, a five-year build- 
ing and construction program costing 
over three and a half billion dollars has 
been entered into which involves a much 
more rapid rate of industrial develop- 
ment than has ever been achieved in any 
country. 

In order to accomplsh this, a definite 
plan has been prepared covering every 
phase of the national economy. It is un- 
necessary to point out that this requires 
that the program of every industrial 
operation and every building project 
must be correlated with each of the 
many others upon which it depends, both 
as to time and as to quantity. This 
tremendous undertaking has not been 
achieved without some very serious mis- 
takes, but the experience of the seven 
previous years proved sufficient to pre- 
vent any catastrophic error such as con- 
ceivably might have occurred. 

For the close of the five-year period 
the increase in the gross agricultural out- 
put was set at 151 per cent. over that of 
the year 1927-28 . . . pig-iron production 
was to be trebled, and the national in- 
come was to be doubled. While every 
line of industry was to be expanded 
emphasis was given to those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of produc- 
tion-goods and tools, at the expense of 
industries producing goods for immediate 








ica makes her feel Soviet competition 
much less than, say, Sweden or Finland, 


- but neither Sweden nor Finland nor any 


other country competes with the Soviet 
Union on as many fronts and in as many 
articles as does America. 

For America, like Russia, produces 
grain, timber, oil, cotton, coal, manga- 
nese and fish. There is no question but 
that American wheat growers have suf- 
fered considerably from Russian compe- 
tion in foreign markets, notwithstanding 
the obvious fact that there would have 
been too much wheat or too few takers. 
of wheat whether Russian wheat had 
been on the market or not. It appears, 
moreover, that Russian wheat competi- 
tion will not diminish in the future, but 
increase... . 

International codperation of the states 
of Europe in any effective form to meet 
the Soviet economic expansion has been 
excluded from discussion, not because 
its primary importance has not been re- 
alized, but because the component parts 
of this Continent as a whole have pro- 
vided as yet no example of codperation 
to achieve any major end. The Soviet 
Union’s Five-Year Plan has been men- 
tioned as a possible incentive for non- 
Soviet Europe to consolidate. European 


By MAXWELL S. STEWART 
From the Survey Graphic, July 


consumption. The former enterprises, 
the so-called heavy industries, were to be 
increased 255 per cent. while the output 
of light industry was to grow by 181 
per cent. This discrepancy, of course, 
was made necessary because of the back- 
wardness of Russia’s pre-war industry, 
but it has meant that the Russian peo- 
ple have been forced to curtail consump- 
tion in order to further the Plan. 

Some idea of the pace which is being 
maintained may be gathered from the 
fact that during 1931 the revised con- 
trol figures call for an increase of 58 
per cent. in the total production of 
heavy industry within the twelve 
months, while light industry is to in- 
crease 27 per cent. This tremendous 
gain is being made possible by the open- 
ing of whole series of new factories which 
have been constructed during the past 
two years. The opening of two huge 
new tractor plants, for example, is ex- 
pected to increase the tractor produc- 
tion by 240 per cent. during the present 
year. 


Mr. Stewart goes on to say that the 
Five-Year Plan is not rigid. It may be 
revised and is revised each year, and 
even within the year. The Plan is built 
from the ground up in place of being 
handed to the workers from above. A 
schedule is drawn up by the shop com- 
mittee, criticized and revised by the 
workers, and finally adopted in the fac- 
tory. Each local sends its final plan to 
the trust, and thence to the planning 
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nations, indeed, have achieved a certain 
harmony in their common desire to en- 
joy the benefits of Soviet orders. So far, 
these have outweighed in European es- 
timation deficits of “Soviet dumping.” 

Though the Five-Year Plan has 
warmed the apprehensions of most 
countries, one observation by a British 
student of Soviet progress is worth not- 
ing. “We have never experienced a 
five-year plan before. We have never 
witnessed the effect upon ourselves of 
a nation, Communist or otherwise, oper- 
ating under a planned national economy. 
It seems to be getting warm for us now, 
and before long it may become very hot. 
But perhaps we are in the position of the 
man who, being born full-grown in 
June and alone in the world, with no 
one to tell him of the seasons, notes the 
temperature rising. In July it is very 
warm; in August, almost unbearable, 
and the mercury goes steadily upward. 
So he says to himself, in a panic of fear: 
‘Christmas I shall be fried to a crisp.’” 

Whether amenable to effective exter- 
nal control or not, the Five-Year Plan 
may be subject to internal correctives. 

If this is cryptic it is because the Five- 
Year Plan is cryptic and none but Marx- 
ists believe the future can be mapped. 










Five-Year Plan in Action 


committee of the Supreme Economic 
Council. Mr. Stewart continues: 


During 1930 the various industries of 
the Soviet Union produced, according to 
official figures which may be considered 
as reasonably reliable, twice as much as 
in 1913—an increase which had been 
wholly achieved since 1927 when the pre- 
war level of production was_ finally 
reached. There was an increase of 40 
per cent. in the heavy industries during 
the last year, and if the quota set forth 
by the control figures for 1931 is at- 
tained, 98 per cent. of the Five-Year 
Plan for these basic industries will have 
been reached by the end of the present 
year—three and a quarter years after 
the beginning of the Plan. At the end of 
the current year it is expected that such 
basic industries as coal, oil, machine- 
manufacturing and the electrical indus- 
try will have exceeded their five-year 
schedule. In fact the entire oil indus- 
try attained its five-year quota on April 
1, as did a great electrical factory in 
Moscow. According to the Plan 53,000 
tractors were to have been turned out 
during the fifth year, whereas more than 
that number will probably be produced 
this year. 


The author next reviews the outstand- 
ing weaknesses of the Plan. There is a 
shortage of ordinary consumption goods 
of all kinds. Miscalculation in the amount 
of fuel necessary for industry has been 
a serious handicap, as also has the 
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AN AMERICAN instructing a young Communist in a tractor plant near Moscow. 


underestimation of necessary transporta- 
tion facilities. Experts from America 
have been employed to remedy the trans- 
po tation difficulties. Shortage of skilled 
workers has been another handicap, and 
technical schools have been instituted to 
train workers in skilled crafts. Such is 
the demand, however, that schools are 
likely to substitute speed for thorough- 
ness in training. Goods of inferior qual- 
ity have also been produced, although 
there is evidence that this will be 
changed when the Plan is finally accom- 
plished and good raw materials obtained. 
In final evaluation, the author says: 

While the difficulty of evaluating the 
Five-Year Plan as a whole has already 
been indicated, from a purely economic 
view—if there can be such a thing as 
“pure economics”—it has undoubtedly 
been a success. There has been an as- 
tounding increase in .both agricultural 
and industrial production. Foreign and 
internal trade have shown tremendous 
gains. The experience of the last two 
and a half years has rather conclusively 
demonstrated the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of social planning. It is al- 
most a foregone conclusion that the Plan 
will be almost completely fulfilled by the 
end of 1932 instead of the original date, 
September 30, 1933. 


But if we look at it from the standpoint _ 


of the greatest welfare of thé ‘Russian 
people, the situation is badly confused. 
The advances which have been made 
have been at the expense of serious 
Psychological and physical _ sacrifices. 
Personally, the writer is inclined to dis- 
count the importance of the latter. The 
Russians are a healthy, vigorous people; 
In spite of the shortage, they are reason- 
ably well dressed. At least there is food 
enough for all. Housing conditions are 
ad, however, and overcrowding is al- 
Most universal throughout the Union, but 
I see no other reason for concern over 
the physical wants of the population. 
Such discomforts as are felt are counter- 


balanced by the elimination of unemploy- 
ment. There is work, food and clothing 
for all, which is more than we can claim 
for our own country despite its much 
greater wealth. 

The writer must confess, however, that 
he is at a loss to say categorically what 
the psychological effect of all these years 
of strain will be. For the time being the 
youth of Russia is gloriously enthusiastic. 
They have something to live and work 
for. But one is sceptical about the final 
fruit of this seemingly unnatural stimu- 
lation. It may be that the Russians have 
uncovered new possibilities within the 
souls of men—it often appears so; but 


then again.it may only be war-time psy- 
chology operative on an unprecedented 
scale which is bound to collapse as the 
Wilson idealism of 1918 evaporated leav- 
ing the “back to normalcy” of a Harding. 

One thing is relatively certain for the 
time being: the Five-Year Plan does not 
constitute in any sense a direct threat to 
the standard of living of the outside 
world, as many persons would have us 
believe. It is unquestionably true that 
in order to obtain money for the pur- 
chase of the machinery essential for car- 
rying out the Plan it has been necessary 
to export many products which could 
have been well used at home. But after 
all, Soviet exports are as yet but a very 
small percentage of the world’s trade 
and they have had very little influence 
on the world price level. And it must be 
remembered that as far as America is 
concerned the Soviet Union has imported 
more than three times as much as she 
has exported to this country. 

The completion of the Piatiletka will 
most certainly not result in a flood of 
Soviet-made goods which might disrupt 
the markets of the world. On the con- 
trary, consumption requirements of the 
Soviet Union are for the time being in- 
satiable and there will be no surplus to 
dispose of for years to come. 

The challenge of the Five-Year Plan is 
moral as well as economic. It is a direct 
challenge to the smugness and compla- 
cency which characterize American 
thinking on our own chaotic system. It 
is not unlikely that when historians of 
the future review our age they will look 
upon the organization of the diverse and 
complex economic activities of man un- 
der planned social control as the most 
significant single achievement of our 
day. This value, of course, will stand ir- 
respective of the outcome of the Five- 
Year Plan, but Russia has staked her en- 
tire future upon its success. 


Captains of Southern Industry 


By CLAUDIUS MURCHISON 


From the Virginia Quarterly Review, July 


Wx MANNER of men are 
these Southern captains 


of industry that such conflicting opinions 


should rage about them? . . . If a correct 
ethical judgment of the Southern busi- 
ness man is sought, he must be. viewed 
not in relation to that which is foreign 
to him, but in relation to the surround- 
ings and circumstances which produced 
him. If he is to be tested, it must be 
through his success or failure in meet- 
ing the requirements which are unique 
to his own environment. 

If we relate the Southern business man 
to his own origins, he becomes under- 
standable. His reactions, his attitudes, 
his points of view are essentially those 
of the thirty million population to which 
he belongs... . 

It is not necessary to go back to the 
Civil War or to Reconstruction to find 


the influences which still live in his 
behavior and notions. He is more defi- 
nitely a product of the intermediate, the 
“lost” generation. Of the present genera- 
tion of Southern business men most of 
the older and still dominant members 
were bred in rural communities or in 
hamlets any roof of which afforded a 
view of where the houses ended and the 
cotton rows began. In these communi- 
ties poverty may have been and usually 
was almost universal, but it was never 
condoned. Private property, however 
scarce, was sacrosanct and wealth was 
glorified. Toil was not loved but 
achievement was canonized. 

Throughout the region generally, 
evangelical religion and militant politics 
united to establish the doctrine that the 
chief moving force in society was the 
individual. To the individual rather 
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than to groups or situations were as- 
signed all the dramatic réles. . . . 

If there was indifference to relation- 
ships in the large, and ineptness in the 
provision of man-made devices and aims 
for impersonal applications, there was a 
deference to the individual and respon- 
siveness to the personality that knew no 
formal boundaries and evoked no sense 
of generosity. There is no occasion for 
surprise that the South rested so easily 
in the arms of “paternalism.” 

It was an environment which gave 
emotional encouragement to ambition 
and rewarded success with community 
admiration, which centered responsibility 
for success or failure upon the individ- 
ual, which knew no class conflicts or 
doctrines of exploitation, which approved 
power and wealth, which found social 
unity in individual supremacy, and softer 
attributes in personal relationships. 

The budding industrialist a decade and 
a half ago had no business schools to 
inform him of the structure of corporate 
organization and the procedure of per- 
sonnel management; no daily trade jour- 
nals to reveal the status of the markets; 
no connections with strangers in distant 
areas who might acquaint him with com- 
plicated techniques. He merely knew 
that in the outside world there were 
factories creating wealth and power and 
cities and payrolls from the same ma- 
terials that lay outside his own door, and 
everything in his philosophy and his en- 
vironment challenged him toward simi- 
lar undertakings. 

With the courage that is distinctive of 
all pioneers he attacks the distrust of 
the small encircling group which must 
supply the meager capital; he searches 
out and wins the support of those who 
provide machinery; he wheels the engi- 
neers into action; he gains the interest 
of bankers; he solves the mysteries of 
the markets, and learns the mechanisms 
of administration. 

He spends his days arguing with un- 
convinced backers or conferring with 
technicians, or puzzling over strange 
formulas, or pondering unfamiliar price 
movements; he lies awake by night 
thrilling to exorbitant hope or harassed 
by fear. He learns what it is like to be 
victimized and what it means to bungle. 

Finally there stands before him the in- 
carnation of his dreams. For the first 
time, he sees a spindle and at the same 
moment becomes master of fifty thousand 
of them! Or perhaps it is not a cotton 
mill at all, but a manufactory of ciga- 
rettes or of furniture or fertilizer. May- 
hap a gaping quarry where once was a 
landscape of futile boulders, or an oil 
gusher where before -was desert sand, 
or a gigantic power dam where an un- 
harnessed river had squandered itself 
for a million years. Not much of skill in 
the achievement, but sublime courage. 

He becomes a dispenser of work and 
a builder of houses to hungry recipients 
who come clamoring from the hovels of 
cove and cotton field. He provides the 
community with a payroll. He sees a 
village spring up and thrive. He has 


brought a new economic life of money 
and machinery to replace barter and the 
hoe; food and society to replace hunger 
and isolation. 

If for him there is a big house on the 





hill, a command over the amenities of 
life, a new prestige for his family—that 
is a just and natural reward, and more- 
over is incidental. The big thing is his 
achievement, and he has performed it in 
line with what his religion, his philoso- 
phy, his society have stipulated. 

The fruition of his enterprise and the 
consummation of his life are as one. 
How can he then detach himself from 
his handiwork and view it objectively, 
not as something which is part of him 
but as something which belongs to so- 
ciety? How violent must be the mental 
wrench which makes way for a concept 
of paternalism as a reprehensible thing 
when without this paternalism the 
achievement itself would have been im- 
possible! In the light of such a history, 
how can such a thing as a “survey” be 
regarded as other than a personal thrust 
with all the insinuations of incompe- 
tency and turpitude? What gross im- 
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pertinence in the suggestion that persona] 
control should be surrendered to a hos- 
tile and dictatorial trade-unionism! 
That outside agencies of any sort should 
invade the little world which he has 
built and have the temerity to prescribe 
how long the wheels should run and 
what should constitute a week’s pay! 

In his attitude there is involved no 
question of right and wrong in a moral 
sense, and the issue of objective efficiency 
is scarcely touched. It must be taken 
therefore as the expression of an his- 
torically developed point of view, the 
natural fruit of a social heritage; it is 
a sequel to unnumbered events which 
have gone before. Explaining him thus 
is not to cloak him with immunity, or 
free him of all responsibility. If he is 
being borne along on the tide of his 
own ocean, he is still under the necessity 
of dodging the rocks, regardless of any 
predetermined course. 


East Texas Drowns Itself in Oil 


WITH the country al- 
ready producing far more 
oil than is needed, there 
has burst upon the scene 
a wholly new oil field in 
East Texas. There a great 
natural resource is being 
wasted, to the harm of all 
concerned. 


== the now common 
procedure by which each pro- 
ducer in an oil field with potential pro- 
duction in excess of market demand is 
allotted his fair share of whatever market 
is available, has always been difficult to 
establish in new fields. Producers who 
have not previously operated under 
proration usually view the plan with 
suspicion at first in spite of the fact 
that in no field where it has once be- 
come established has it ever been 
abandoned. Its advantages and benefits 
are so great in fields like Yates, Hobbs, 
and Darst Creek that the owners of 
property could not be persuaded to dis- 
pense with it. 

In the case of the new large field in 
East Texas, opposition to proration has 
been so strong and effective that even 
now, after more than six months of ef- 
fort, proration authorities still are un- 
able to enforce their orders. The condi- 
tions that have arisen to defeat regula- 
tion in East Texas are so characteristic 
of the difficulties in the way of intelli- 
gent and efficient producing practice in 
the oil industry as to merit brief 
analysis. ... 

For several years the industry had 
enforced upon itself drastic curtailment 
of production in order that current de- 


mand might overtake supply. Above 
ground stocks were still extremely 
burdensome. Established _ producers 


everywhere had carefully refrained from 
drilling unnecessary wells, and a new 


*Courtesy of the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
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oil field was the last thing anyone within 
the industry wanted to see. Jn fact, if 
some arch enemy of the petroleum in- 
dustry had sought to do it the greatest 
possible injury, he could scarcely have 
hit upon a more diabolical scheme than 
to bring upon it this new oil field; 
larger in size than any previously dis- 
covered, with prolific wells of compara- 
tively shallow depth, and_leaseholds 
vested in hundreds of small ownerships 
in the hands largely of people who had 
not been identified with and had no in- 
terest in the oil industry. Control and 
orderly production under such circum- 
stances appeared almost beyond hope.... 

The East Texas field is not yet pre- 
cisely defined, but the area already 
proven approximates 120,000 acres. In 
comparison, the area of Yates field is of 
the order of 15,000 acres, Kettleman Hills, 
15,000 acres, and Oklahoma City, 8,000 
acres. There are already proven some 
1,500 separate leaseholds in the East 
Texas field. The number of individual 
operators, in the absence of further 
consolidation, will be around 300. Only 
50 per cent. of the proven area is in the 
hands of large producing organizations, 
and only about 40 per cent. is now con- 
trolled by the so-called majors. The 
largest individual operation will appar- 
ently be in the hands of Humble Oil 
and Refining Company and, unless it is 
expanded, will include only 17 per cent. 
of the territory now proven. 

-The wells in this new field are about 
3,650 feet in average depth; they drill 
as much as 100 feet, maximum, of clean, 
porous sand. They are completed easily 
in less than one month’s time, and the 
average cost is in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. The oil saturation is generally 
excellent, and initial daily production 
rates often run into tens of thousands of 
barrels. The oil is of light gravity with 
a large yield of straight run gasoline. 
The gas which comes with the oil is 
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in volume and extremely rich in gasoline 
vapors. Salt water is encountered in 
the sand in abundance, both down dip 
to the west of the field and below the 
oil in the field. The range of oil satura- 
tion above the water level in the sand 
is 200 feet, extending from a plane 3,320 
feet below sea level up to the highest 
elevation reached by the sand on its 
eastern margin, about 3,120 feet below 
sea level. 

Ultimate recoveries in the old Wood- 
bine Sand fields in East Texas, where 
exploitation has proceeded far enough to 
permit accurate estimates, will exceed 
30,000 barrels per.acre. Similar recover- 
ies in the new East Texas field would 
yield ultimately more than three billion 
barrels of oil. The ultimate recovery 
for the East Texas field may be conserva- 
tively estimated, therefore, at from one 
and one-half to two billion barrels. 


Ast TExAsS is now producing 

about 350,000 barrels of oil 
daily, although the Railroad Commission 
of Texas has fixed the maximum allow- 
able production at 160,000 barrels. When 
it was discovered, six months ago, oil 
of the grade which it produces was sell- 
ing generally for a little over $1.00 per 
barrel. Today the average price being 
paid for East Texas oil is less than 20c 
per barrel, and the corresponding price 
in other fields has declined to 37c per 
barrel. 

It may be estimated that the new East 
Texas field will flow less than 20 per 
cent. of its total production. The re- 
mainder must: be pumped or lifted by 
some other method. Similarly it is in- 
evitable that the field will produce a 
great deal of water, since gas-oil ratios 
are low and water encroachment is al- 
ready evident. If two billion barrels of 
oil are produced, then ten billion bar- 
rels of salt water will have to be lifted 
(unless improved production methods 
are adopted). 

In the old Woodbine Sand fields of 
East Texas one well was drilled for each 
three acres of producing area. Such a 
spacing would mean 40,000 wells for the 
new field. The average ultimate re- 
covery per well would be 50,000 barrels, 
on the basis of two billion barrels ulti- 
mate for the field and, if the prevailing 
price for oil, 20c per barrel, were main- 
tained, the total return for each well 
drilled would amount to $10,000. On 
the other hand, if efficient methods of 
exploitation were employed in the new 
field, not more than one well per ten 
acres, or 12,000 wells, would be drilled. 
Recovery would be maintained at the 
same total figure, if it were not, in fact, 
increased, and income would rise to 
about $33,000 per well, even on twenty- 
cent ot, ... 

As things are now, a few properties, 
whose owners have sold oil below the 
posted prices, are being produced to 
capacity while adjacent properties are 
entirely shut in because they have no 
market. Unequal withdrawals from ad- 
Jacent properties accelerate the en- 
croachment of bottom water with conse- 
quent waste and injury to both proper- 
ties. Unrestricted flow wastes gas and 
diminishes total recovery. East Texas 
can probably force onto the market a 


half million or more barrels of oil per 
day within the next thirty days at the 
cost of displacing some 300,000 barrels 
from other fields which would be shut 
in or abandoned. It would probably re- 
ceive for that volume of oil an average 
price of fifteen cents, or less, per barrel. 
On this basis its gross income would 
still be less than the allowable produc- 
tion, set by the Railroad Commission, 
would bring at the posted price of the 
major purchasers. ... 

Nothing is more certain than that the 
present state of affairs cannot continue. 
East Texas production must be curbed 
and total supply brought into balance 
with total demand. This can be accom- 
plished very simply and readily pro- 
vided only that effective proration be 
established for the benefit of the opera- 
tors in this field. If the experience in 
East Texas has served no other good 
purpose, it has at least demonstrated 
once and for all time that proration, or 
ratable taking with a balanced supply- 
demand relationship, is indispensable to 
the oil industry so long as potential 
overproduction exists. The old theory, 
much quoted by those who oppose con- 
trol of production, that price alone will 
control supply cannot be maintained 
any longer, in the face of conditions in 
East Texas. 

With competition unrestricted and un- 
controlled, oil will continue to be pro- 
duced:in East Texas until the wells 
cease to flow, even though the price goes 
to five cents per barrel. In consequence 
a great asset will be wasted and many 
property owners will be damaged. 

Perhaps, after all, this lesson that 
crude oil must be produced in orderly 


_ fashion and under control, will in time 


prove to be worth all that it has cost oil 
producers. 


Newspapers 
in Color 


A CRITIC MIGHT say that news- 
papers are often highly col- 
ored, even though they are not actually 
printed in color. Now, however, it ap- 
pears that colored headlines and boxes 
are soon to confront the reader; and Al 
Capone’s front-page picture can be por- 
trayed in all the subject’s sartorial splen- 
dor. Brightly tinted advertisements may 
contribute to the gaiety of the scene. In 
short, yellow journalism threatens to be- 
come rainbow-hued. 

Said Colonel Robert McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, to a group 
of Yale students: “Your faces contain 
brown, yellow, and pink; you wear green 
shirts, blue neckties. Among you I see 
all the colors and shades except black 
and white, and yet so limited is the 
newspaper art that it is compelled to de- 
pict you in black and white.” 

According to the July Fortune: 

“Although he said a great deal more 
about the limitations of black and white 
for the modern newspaper, Colonel Mc- 
Cormick did not say that by the end of 
1932 the Tribune plans to have full color 
available for sixteen pages each and 
every morning. He did not say it be- 


cause he had no idea at the time that 








In the Month's Magazines 
Continued from page 75 


Latent Creative Ability, by Kenneth 
P. Rounsley. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 27. Experiments indicate that 
children have innate ability to write 
poetry which is not fostered by their 
education, 


RELIGION 
An Evangelical's Defense, by Frank E. 
Gaebelein. NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, July. An answer to current 
superficial criticisms of religious belief. 
A Voice from the Pews, by Edward 
Clark Lukens. SCRIBNER'S, July. A 
challenge to ministers to teach re- 
ligion, and not to lobby for causes. 


FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 
Stalin—Portrait of a Man, by S. 
Dmitrijewski. DER QUERSCHNITT, 
Berlin, June. A colorful picture of the 

Russian dictator. 

The Soviet Union Turns the Corner, 
by John Parnell Mandeville. CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, London, July. 
Leninism, once a city product, meets 
favor with the peasants in the form 
of collectivism. 

Forced Labor in Russia, by Count W. 
Kokovizof. REVUE DES DEUX 
MONDES, Paris, June. A careful dis- 
cussion of penal, non-penal, and other 
forced work,*as well as dumping. 
Forced and Free Labor, by A. Luna- 
charsky. LA REVUE MONDIALE, Paris, 
June 15. A former Soviet Commissar 
discusses forced and voluntary labor 
in Russia. 

Electrification in China. FAR EASTERN 
REVIEW, Shanghai, May. An entire 
issue dealing with the electrification 
of China, with articles on every phase. 
Kreuger & Toll Co. in 1930. SWEDISH- 
AMERICAN TRADE JOURNAL, New 
York, June. How the mighty match 
concern does business, 

Foreign Comment on the Versailles 
War Guilt Thesis. BERLINER MO- 
NATSHEFTE, Berlin, June. Seventy 
famous historians of all nations express 
their views as to German war guilt. 
The European Discontent, by Harrison 
Brown. THE CONTEMPORARY RE- 
VIEW, London, July. “German civi- 
lization'’ versus "the sinister ambitions 
of French reactionaries,"" viewed by a 
well-informed peace worker. 

France and Germany. THE ROUND 
TABLE, London, June. Desperate Ger- 
many faced by a vindictive France 
whose people are more reasonable 
than their government. 

Spain Between Two Destinies, by A. de 
Falgairolle. LA REVUE MONDIALE, 
Paris, June. Spain between the alter- 
natives of democracy or communism. 
The Land of Brazil, by Margherita G. 
Sarfatti. NUOVA ANTOLOGIA, 
Rome, June 16. An enlightening sur- 
vey of the greatest South American 
state, by an enthusiastic Italian. 

Is Disarmament Possible? by Wickham 
Steed. L'ESPRIT INTERNATIONAL, 
Paris, July |. The thesis that renun- 
ciation of war and enforcement of its 
outlawry come before disarmament. 
Do High Wages Cause Unemploy- 
ment? by Sir Josiah Stamp. THE 
LONDON TIMES. Reviewed on page 88. 
Filming a Volcano, by C. Lestock Reid. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, London, En- 
gland, June. Danger scenes in the 
movies are not all faked. 
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such a thing was possible, and to this 
day he might still be in ignorance of the 
possibility had not a reprint of his ad- 
dress found its way to the office of one 
Henry A. Wise Wood, who is president 
of the Wood Newspaper Machinery 
‘Corporation. 

“One cannot evaluate Mr. Wood in a 
sentence or two. But just how impor- 
tant for the world of journalism it was 
that he chanced upon Colonel McCor- 
mick’s dissertation will presently become 
evident. Great publishers have (in ex- 
pansive moments, called Wood ‘the great- 
est single contributor to newspaper 
printing today,’ ‘the only’ builder of 
really fine presses.’ Able engineers have 
damned him as a voluble visionary. Mr. 
Wood at sixty-five is the brilliant bad 
boy of his industry. 

“Suffice for the present that he read 
Colonel McCormick’s article and prompt- 
ly went to see that publisher. He told 
the Colonel that he was working on a 
press which would print full colors of 
the highest quality at speeds considered 
fast by most press-builders ‘for black- 
and-white work. His blueprints were 
almost completed, and he was looking 
for a publisher with the initiative and 
the resources to give his press a try. 
Colonel McCormick had plenty of both. 

“When Mr. Wood went away, the 
Colonel had given him a trial order of 
one color unit and assurances on the 
basis of which Wood expects to erect 
twenty-nine color units and fifty-eight 
black-and-white units for the Tribune 
some time in 1932. Provided, of course, 
Wood’s first machine lives up to the 
claims he made for it. 

“Now when the morning newspapers 
burst into color, the most casual news- 
paper reader must sit up and take no- 
tice; the advertisers’ world will be revo- 
lutionized. When the Tribune appears 
in color, it will be pioneering in an enor- 
mously rich field, one which may have 
as much effect upon the modes and man- 
ners of a people as it will undoubtedly 
have upon the balance sheets of its suc- 
cessful launchers.” 


Competition for the 
Gambling Dollar 


ce 
[: IS ESTIMATED that Americans, 
at more than two hundred ca- 
sinos in Europe, annually kiss good-by 


to at least $25,000,000.” John T. Flynn 
writes about these millions in Collier’s. 

Mussolini saw tourists run through 
Italy, spending one day here and an- 
other day there, finally staying days or 
weeks along the Riviera. The richer 
the American the longer his stay. Dis- 
tressed at this apparent loss of revenue, 
the Italian Premier relaxed restrictions 
on roulette, boule, and baccarat, and 
permitted two casinos to be built, one in 
San Remo, across the Italian border from 
Monaco, and the other near Florence, in 
Montecatini. He hopes thus to swell the 
already rich tourist harvest of Italy. 

In Egypt, a few years ago a syndicate 
built the Heliopolis hotel, on the out- 
skirts of Cairo, as a casino to rival Monte 
Carlo. But the present government 
frowned on gambling and the casino, 


turned into a hotel, became a total loss. 
Today there is a large element in Cairo 
who argue in this way: if the Heliopolis 
hotel was operated as a casino, Cairo 
would become as alluring cs Monte 
Carlo, Egyptian life would be immensely 
stimulated, the well-to-do and socially 
elect would be drawn in greater num- 
bers to its mild winter climate, visitors 
would linger instead of remaining just 
long enough to inspect Egypt’s famous 
ruins, millions would pour into the 
country; and even native Egyptian 
noblemen would be tempted to remain 
at home longer and spend more of their 
money in the land which produces it. 
Thus a gambling casino might play a 
vital part in repairing a nation’s finances. 

France collected in taxes from her ca- 
sinos 171,000,000 francs in the last fiscal 
year. Though not as much as in 1928, 
it is four times that collected in 1923. 
The Casino at Monte Carlo remains the 
one which retains the greatest air of 
mystery, dignity, and fascination. It too 
has felt the competition, and the world 
depression. A ten minute revolution in 
Monaco, which was quieted by forty 
policemen, was partly caused by this 
competition. The revolting element 
wanted changes in the laws and regula- 
tions, thinking the Prince too old fash- 
ioned. But the Prince now rules as 
Dictator. Neither he nor any member 
of his family has ever been inside the 
Casino, and it is against the law for any 
Monegasque to enter. A three per cent. 
tax on the Casino, which is run by a 
corporation, plus taxes on the hotels, 
prove sufficient to meet all government 
expenses. 

Mr. Flynn thinks that Europe, and in 
fact the whole world, is gambling mad. 
In Paris he asked some experts to esti- 
mate how much leaves America via the 
gambling route. He concludes: 

“Here is the figure as near as it can be 
worked out—at the casinos, $25,000,000; 
on the lotteries, $10,000,000; on the 
races, $8,000,000; on sweepstakes and 
other forms of gambling, $7,000,000—a 
grand total of $50,000,000. 

“I am not thinking of a remedy for 
this. I merely describe it as an interest- 
ing social phenomenon. But after 
thousands of years of civilization it is 
so universal that one might well doubt 
the utility of trying to suppress it by 
law. Perhaps it still needs to be recog- 
nized as a fact and to be dealt with 
safely—regulated and controlled.” 


Builders of 
Bridges 


RIDGE BUILDING is a trade which 

goes back into the early reaches 
of history. From age to age men built 
bridges across running waters, and each 
successive stage in development was pro- 
nounced a miracle. Brooklyn Bridge, 
erected before the actual analysis of sus- 
pension bridge building had been worked 
out, was one of the wonders of the world. 
Washington Bridge, spanning the Hud- 
son between upper Manhattan and New 
Jersey, will be opened for traffic in 1932, 
and is another triumph of the builders 
of bridges. 
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“Much of this triumph will be due to 
daring men who perform miracles with 
28,450 tons of cable and more than 
100,000 tons of structural steel,” writes 
Earl Chapin May in Travel. “Many of 
these men are riveters. 

“It takes four men to make a riveter, 
The first of these, in point of progres- 
sion, is the rivet heater, who, clinging to 
a narrow platform of creaking boards 
through summer heat or wintry gale, 
hundreds of feet above the Hudson, 
brings a half-pound or pound-and-a- 
half rivet to a red heat in a tiny furnace, 
then tosses that rivet nonchalantly across 
forty feet of space to a catcher, who will 
catch the missile in a tin can or bucket, 
This catcher inserts the rivet in a beam. 

“On one side of the beam a bucker-up 
braces himself against the head of that 
rivet. On the other side of the beam a 
gun-man pulls the trigger on his thirty- 
five-pound air gun, which, by striking a 
thousand blows a minute, will flatten 
the red-hot rivet end into a button. All 
this is done while the riveting gang 
hangs onto the thin side of nothing, 
which is about what their plank perches 
amount to. 


“e ORKING WITH these daredevil 
men are, in order of standing, 
a superintendent of erection, a general 
foreman and sub-foreman, fitters and 
others of a clannish gentry who make 
bridges under the most trying conditions, 
Among these men walk spider-like rivet 
carriers, treading narrow I-beams care- 
less of danger. All of these workers 
belong to a modern Brotherhood of the 
Bridge Builders, lineal descendants of 
medieval craftsmen, members of a guild 
which is not a union.” ; 
Mr. May declares that though actually 
these men are structural steel workers, 


‘they would feel that they were demean- 


ing themselves by work on a skyscraper. 
Also they scorn the safety nets some- 
times used on skyscrapers and even dis- 
like safety belts. Though temperature 
be below zero and a gale whipping 
through the open structure, bridge 
builders calmly disregard safety appli- 
ances until they return to earth. Mr. 
May continues: 

“The bridge-building guild works in 
gangs, each gang centering on some par- 
ticular job. There is bitter rivalry be- 
tween these gangs. Each shows it has 
more speed than the other. I recall one 
case where two rival gangs were run- 
ning around ice-covered steel so reck- 
lessly, trying to outdo the other, that the 
boss had to blow his ‘stop work’ whistle, 
lest he lose all of his workers suddenly 
and tragically. And these workers are 
paid less than organized plasterers. 

“In general, they are fatalists. If they 
fall they know they fall to a finish. But 
if one does so die his fellows quit in- 
stantly and stay on the ground for the 
rest of that day. This quitting is not due 
to cowardice but to a belief that it is an 
unlucky day. This belief is often sup- 
ported by facts. When one man falls 
others soon follow him. Three men have 
been killed on one job in one day. But 
in spite of ever-threatening tragedy the 
guild members are a happy-go-lucky lot. 
They carry sheer nerve and rough good 
nature all over the globe.” 
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the COLONIES OF GERMS GROWN FROM MOUTH ©1031 mM. t.1.co. 
. SECRETION LEFT ON A DRINKING GLASS 
ild 
lly “There are in the United States, on an average, a million persons who suffer or 
rs, are recovering from some communicable disease... Among the most damaging are 
n- the so-called ‘respiratory diseases’ and the ordinary contagious diseases, practically 
em all of which are conveyed... by the common drinking cup.” 
si —Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming of the United States Public Health Service. 
ure 
ing LL BUT two States in the Union have passed = ¢“%. The common drinking cup or glass has been ban- 
+ laws forbidding the use of a common drinking 3--}—-3 ished forever from most public places and properly 
a cup or glass in public places—meaning a cup or ¥ a * conducted businesses. But there are still all too many 
a glass which has not been thoroughly washed or soda fountains, wayside soft drink stands, carelessly 
in cleansed after one person has used it and before run restaurants, hotels and private homes where 
a= another drinks from it. scrupulous cleanliness is not observed. 
Je= 
uae Each of these States has gone on record warning Perhaps it is because germs are invisible to eyes 
oe against germ infection which may follow the use of unaided by powerful microscopes that their presence 
k- an unclean glass or spoon or other drinking or eat- is usually unsuspected. Thousands of them can 
he ing utensil. Scientists have proved beyond contra- lodge on a spot no bigger than a pitvhead, while 
le, diction that it is highly unsafe to use a glass which millions of them can be found on the rim of a glass 
ily was not thoroughly sterilized after being used by which has been in public use without complete 
os someone having a communicable disease. cleansing. 
ey , ike nea Ww ovements for better 
ut Disease may be spread not only by common drink- %: Like nearly all great forward m << 
; ok protection and consequent better public health, 
n- ing glasses, but also by towels, nail brushes, combs ° cee 
h the movement to outlaw the common drinking cup 
e and hair-brushes that have been used by other per- pies Nl ol aemaeten: ial rica 
se sons. Coins and paper money are also known to be _— vit ee = P i 
“ germ carriers, as are improperly washed knives, nt re ‘ 
Ils forks and dishes. Never drink from an unwashed glass, 
ve 
jut 
» — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ot. 
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The Plague of Overproduction 


O. Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Chairman of the 
new Federal Farm Board spent the hot- 
test weeks of last summer pleading 
with the farmer of the Middle West to 
plant less wheat. There was already so 
much of the grain that the world could 
not absorb it all; and the price was fall- 
ing every day, as the price of anything 
will when supply exceeds demand. A 
small crop this year would have bal- 
anced production with consumption, and 
might even have furnished a market for 
last year’s surplus. 

Did the farmer heed the sober warn- 
ing of Mr. Hyde and Mr. Legge? He did 
not. This year’s harvest of winter sown 
wheat was 100 million bushels larger 
than that of 1930. Our distinguished 
cabinet officer and the equally distin- 
guished chairman of the board would 
have been quite as successful had they 
spent their time fishing for whales in 
the Mississippi or for flounder in mid- 
Atlantic. Kansas, our greatest wheat 
state, has a fourth larger crop this year 
than last, and the largest one in all its 
history. Nature outdid herself. 

The prevailing farm price, it may be 
mentioned, was 50 cents a bushel this 
July, and even less, compared with 88 
cents a year ago. In areas where wheat 
is spring sown—notably the Dakotas and 
Montana—this year’s harvest will fall far 
short of last year, partly because of ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

It is not the function of this statement 
to speculate as to how much lower the 
price might have fallen had not a be- 
nign Uncle Sam stood by throughout the 
year, purse in hand, ever ready to lend 
and even to buy. The wheat farmer 
must have appreciated Uncle Sam’s 
money if not his advice. In addition the 
government protects the American 
grower from foreign competition by a 
prohibitive tariff of 42 cents a bushel. 
The famous debenture plan, of which 
little is heard at the moment, would 
have aided him further by a Govern- 
ment bonus of 21 cents a bushel on all 
wheat exported. 

For the eleven months ended with 
May our wheat exports were 68 million 
bushels. This compares with 84 million 
in the same months of the previous year, 


THE COPPER industry suffers 
from overproduction. Pictured 
here are 5000 tons of pure cop- 
per in a warehouse of the 
Guggenheim Copper Company 
awaiting shipment. 


WHEAT, cotton, copper, oil, sugar, coffee. Since they are 
not perishable, these commodities have piled up in such 
huge quantities as to force prices to ruinously low levels 


and with 98 million in the corresponding 
period of 1928-29. A question one would 
like to have answered is whether the 
persistent decline is merely a symptom 
of world depression, or an indication 
that the time is approaching when Eu- 
rope will need none of our wheat. 

A year of Government stabilization in 
marketing, one feature of which was the 
purchase and segregation of 200,000,000 
bushels by Farm Board agencies, has 
witnessed an extraordinary decline in 
market price. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures of the average “farm price” 
tell us that the farmer received 87 cents 
a bushel on June 15, 1929; 88 cents on 
June 15, 1930; and 52 cents on June 15, 
1931. And the first carload of this year’s 





Nebraska wheat, arriving at the Omaha 
market on July 1, sold for 50 cents 
bushel. Kansas wheat in mid-July was 
reported to be selling at 35 cents on the 
farm. Trading in futures in the Chicago 
pit reached the lowest level ever known, 

Those who argue that what this coun- 
try suffers from at the moment is not 
overproduction, but underconsumption, 
are fortified in part by current wheat 
statistics; for last year’s harvest of 85) 
million bushels was only 20 million more 
than the ten-year average; and this 
year’s total—a large winter wheat gain, 
partly counterbalanced by a small spring 
wheat prospect—will be but 6 million 
bushels more than in 1930. A single bad 
season might even things. 


Ewing Galloway 
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WHEAT FARMING is no longer 
profitable except on a _ large 
scale as pictured on this farm 
near Pullman, Washington, where 
production costs per acre are re- 
duced by the use of caterpillar 
tractors and combine harvesters. 


Meanwhile our exports have fallen off 
in two years by 30 million and 14 million 
bushels. The low price has made it eco- 
nomical for some farmers to feed wheat 
to livestock, to the extent of perhaps 70 
million bushels during the past year. 

Wherever the blame is to be placed, it 
is clear that the visible supply of wheat 
in the United States had grown from 99 
million bushels on July 1, 1929, to 200 
million bushels on the first day of July 
in the present year. The existence of 
such a huge surplus has made it fairly 
safe for speculators to sell short, a prac- 
tice which President Hoover last month 
publicly condemned, with the farmer 
paying the piper. 

If Kansas farmers had this year grown 
40 million bushels less than last year in- 
stead of 40 million bushels more (with 
Oklahoma and Texas following suit), it 
is demonstrable that they would have 
received more money for their crop. 
Their 200 million bushels will bring 
them $100,000,000 at 50 cents a bushel, 
or $80,000,000 at 40 cents a_ bushel. 
But a short crop of 120 million, even at 
a dollar a bushel, would have brought 
$120,000,000, with less cost and less ef- 
fort. And the skeptic is reminded that 
not once in the six years 1924-29 did the 
farm price on July 15 fall below a dollar. 
The average was $1.20. 


OTTOCN STANDS OUT among our 

exportable products as one 
which has held its own during this sec- 
ond depression year, and during a period 
when American goods are said to be out 
of favor. We sold abroad about 612 mil- 
lion bales in the crop year just ended, 
and the same during the previous year. 
In each of these years, however, our ex- 
ports were more than a million bales less 
than they had been in 1928-29. 

The visible supply of American cotton 
on the first day of July was 5 million 
bales; and since the new crop is al- 
ready entering the market this may be 
deemed to be a surplus, amounting to 
more than a third of a year’s supply. It 
is 2 million more bales than were in 
sight a year ago, and 3 million more than 
on July 1, 1929. 

On the surface the predicament of 
cotton is due to underconsumption in a 
period of world depression. But the 
teal trouble lies deeper. The annual 
yield during the past seven years has 
averaged nearly 15 million bales. The 
previous seven-year average was only 11 
million. During the seven lean years 
the price received by producers (De- 
partment of Agriculture figures as of 
December 1 in each year) averaged 25 
cents a pound. During the seven fat 
years the price averaged 16 cents. And 
last December, after the seven fat years, 
it was 914 cents. Could there be any 
better lesson of the evil of overproduction 
from the standpoint of the producer? 

This effect of supply upon price is 

nhown to every farmer as well as to 








The 
largest cotton crop the country ever pro- 
duced was one of almost 18 million 
bales, in 1926; and it brought the farmer 
$600,000,000 less than a 10 million bale 
crop had brought in 1923, which hap- 


economists and cotton buyers. 


pened to be a third lean year. In July, 
1929, when our visible supply of cotton 
was 2 million bales, the prevailing price 
was 18 cents a pound. In July, 1930, 
when the supply had grown to 3 million 
bales, the price had fallen to 13 cents. 
And in July of this year, when the vis- 
ible supply was 5 million bales, the 
price had dropped to 10 cents a pound. 

Overproduction (or underconsump- 
tion) of wheat and cotton is obviously 
a result of depression. But it is even 
more a cause of continuing depression. 
Those two crops are raised by the 
farmer for sale at great distances, rather 
than for consumption near at home. In 
any normal year they bring more than 
two billion dollars into the agricultural 
states of the West and the South. This 
year they will bring the farmer a billion 
dollars less. 

Copper—to discuss for variety a prod- 
uct of the subsoil—continues to pile 
up in vast amount. Refineries of North 
and South America alone had 400,000 
tons of refined copper on hand at the 


end of May, compared with 70,000 tons 
in May, 1929. In an effort to stimulate 
sales, the producers had lowered their 
price gradually from 18 cents a pound 
to 8 cents. Some mines were forced to 
shut down and others curtailed opera- 
tions. This lower price and diminished 
production succeeded in checking the 
baneful rise of stocks on hand, but they 
utterly failed to work off any of the sur- 
plus. Copper mining is different from 
cotton or wheat growing; the farmer can 
be conservative only in the planting sea- 
son, while the mine operator can shut 
down at any time. Nearly half of the 
world’s copper is produced in the 
United States; and our capital likewise 
plays an important part in the mines of 
Canada, Mexico, Chile and Peru, which 
produce half of the remainder. 
Petroleum, another product of the 
subsoil, is at last being brought to the 
surface with some sense of the rela- 
tionship between production and con- 
sumption. Oil fields in recent years 
have been so rich in quantity and 
quality, with an ever ready market, that 
any motive for conservatism was lack- 
ing. Indeed, the profits were so huge 
that production grew until it greatly 
exceeded any possible present demand. 
There is now a surplus of half a billion 
83 









barrels of crude petroleum, more than 
half a full year’s supply. But in the five 
months ended with May, production in 
the United States was perhaps 40,000,000 
barrels less than in the same period of 
1930. This was due to curtailment 
measures in Texas, Oklahoma, and Cali- 
fornia, and more directly to a sharp re- 
duction in price. Mid-continent petro- 
leum at the well sold for 59 cents a bar- 
| rel during the spring and early summer, 
in comparison with 95 cents in January 
and a normal in recent years of $1.28. 
Coffee and sugar have been overpro- 
duced to such an extent that prices have 
| been cut in half, with the result that the 
=a | financial standing and credit of Brazil 
3 | and Cuba—not to mention other coun- 
= | tries—have been seriously impaired. 
There are in existence 314 million tons 
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HEN President Hoover said 
“Forgive them their debts” 
The shopping district was (for a year), he relinquished for Ameri- 
ded dd can taxpayers the prospect of collecting 
crowded ... a sudden tug at a 246 million dollars from European gov- 
handba g...ascream...small ernments. But the immediate effect of 
i this magnanimity was to add perhaps 

chance to catch a sneak-thief | five billion dollars—5000 million—to 
. : the market value of corporation shares 
in that excitement. on the New York Stock Exchange alone. 
If only her money had been This is not to mention similar advances 

8 on other exchanges the country over, 
in A. B. A. Cheques! It makes and abroad; nor to include a marked ad- 
vance in commodity prices. No better 


no difference where or how demonstration could be had of the psy- 


they are stolen or lost, the money chological aspects of our much discussed 
’ depression. 
that they represent 25 safe. They The President’s indirect boon to hold- 


ers of common stocks—and in these par- 
. agraphs we must assume that the mar- 
or destruction. ket will ultimately retain those gains— 
Thi tohales £ had followed upon two other incidents of 
is money, rightly famous a favorable nature. First, beginning on 
with globe-trotters, is equally June 3, was a technical reaction, long 
overdue, from the lowest point estab- 

useful at home. Carry A. BA. lished during the entire period of de- 


Ch instead of h pression. Second was a rise which re- 
en Serre en eee sulted from a prospect that the plight of 


wherever you go. You can get railroads would be relieved by an in- 
crease in freight rates. The three factors 
them at your own bank. together raised the market value of all 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange from $42,533,000,000 on June 1 
to $47,417,000,000 a month later. | 
It was, indeed, high time for something 
to happen to check the downward drift. 


are insurance against theft, loss 
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How the Stock Market Appraised 





of sugar that the world could well do 
without. During June the price of Cy. 
ban raw sugar at New York (before the 
duty of two cents a pound was paid) 
rose from $1.11 per 100 pounds to $1.48 
a direct result of the Chadbourne plan 
for controlling production. The price 
was $2.70 three years ago. A similar rise 
in wholesale price of coffee has occurred 
—from 5% cents per pound (Rio No, i, 
at New York) on April 1 to approxi. 
mately 7 cents on July 1. It is stil] 
about half what it was two years ago, 
There have been reports from Brazil 
that the old crop is being burned by 
thousands of tons; and there have been 
equally conspicuous reports that world 
consumption of coffee has been increas. 
ing, possibly due to lower prices. 

Howarp FLorance, 


























the Hoover Plan 






The cataclysmic decline of October and 
November, 1929, had lopped 24 billion 
dollars from the value of such stocks as 
are bought and sold on the New York 
exchange. Values declined from 87 bil- 
lion dollars on October 1 to 63 billion 
on December 1. That shock was felt 
around the world; it will demand chap- 
ters in economic histories for a hundred 
years to come. A six months’ period of 
recovery, lasting from the middle of 
November, 1929, through the month of 
May, 1930, brought market values back 
to an aggregate of 75 billion. 

Then came a second decline, gradual 
but so persistent that it proved to be 
even greater in extent than the first. 
This wiped away 26 billion dollars in 
paper values, carrying the total that re- 
mained down to 49 billion. That was 
the situation at the year end, last De- 
cember. March of this year had seen a 
recovery to 57 billion, and then the be- 
ginning of a third dip which came to an 
end on the 2nd day of June. The total 
market value of all shares listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange at the low 
point on June 2 was only 42 billion dol- 
lars. The loss since September 1, 1929, 
had been 47 billions. 

Some will maintain that these are only 
paper values, that the true worth of a 
share of good stock remained fairly 
stable; but those who so argue are not 
discoverable among men who have found 
it necessary to sell or even to borrow. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


HOW THE JUNE RISE AFFECTED TYPICAL STOCKS 











Market Value Rise 
June2 July3 Points Dollars 

92 114 22 55,000,000 

156 184 28 504,000,000 

132 170 38 95,000,000 
12 24 12 54,000,000 
36 45 9 252,000,000 
31 40 9 387,000,000 
71 94 23 115,000,000 
30 40 10 250,000,000 
83 105 22 176,000,000 
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How much is 47 billion dollars, this 
shrinkage in two years? It is nearly 
twice the value of all the railroads in 
the country, the achievement of a hun- 
dred years of ceaseless energy. It is 
more than twice the inconceivable sum 
that the German nation has been given 
sixty years in which to pay. It is a sum 
greater than the value of all the exports 
of the country for the past ten years. 
Take the value of automobiles manu- 
factuted in the boom year 1929, and add 
the value that year of all motor bodies 
and parts, all rubber tires, and all petro- 
leum refined; and 47 billion dollars is a 
sum more than five times as large. 

If the low point reached by the stock 
market on June 2 proves to be the low 
point of the depression, it will not help 
the theory that market recovery would 
follow rather than precede a resumption 
of business activity. There had been no 
increase in steel orders, no gain in 
freight-car loadings, no favorable earn- 
ings statement from any corporation. It 
will be a feather in the cap of those who 
have maintained that the depression in 
its later stages was psychological. 


@ @ WuenN Mr. Hoover proposed a sus- 
pension of the Young Plan waiving an 
opportunity to collect 246 million dollars 
from Europe this year, he added, quite 
unconsciously, a far greater sum to the 
current market value of two great cor- 
porations of which Mr. Owen D. Young 
himself is the head. In the week fol- 
lowing the Hoover announcement, the 
38 million shares of General Electric ad- 
vanced 7 points and the 14 million shares 
of Radio Corporation advanced 8 points 
—a total rise of exactly $300,000,000. 


Cigarette Prices 
and Taxes 


OUR LEADING manufacturers of 
cigarettes increased their price 
late in June, from $6.40 to $6.85 a thou- 
sand. Competition is keen among them 
in quality and in advertising and other 
forms of sales promotion, but not in 
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By Cowan, in the Boston Transcript 


THE STOCK THAT ROSE HIGHEST 


i 
COMFORTS... 
HAPPINESS... 





THEY ALWAYS BE YOURS? 


¢ You may feel secure and comfortable in the possession of 
many of the luxuries made possible by your success in the 
business world. But your material happiness... your present 
living standards... the future comfort of your wife and your 
children... rest upon a temporary foundation if they depend 
upon personal earnings alone. « For you can never be sure 
of the maintenance of your salary, or the income from your 

business. They are subject to 

countless risks and influences, 

sometimes completely beyond 


your control. ..a merger or 


BUILD ‘STAND-BY’ INCOME...WITH BONDS  seorganization. . . business 








reverses from new competition, 
world-wide depression, or the loss of profitable contracts. 
And if you are fortunate enough to avoid these and many 
other day-to-day risks, there is one eventuality few can avoid 
— declining personal earning power that comes with advanc- 
ing age. « As a business man, you know the importance of 
building reserves for contingencies and depreciation. As an 
individual, apply the same sound accounting principles to 
yourself. Build a reserve .. . a stand-by income from sound 
bonds to act as a buffer against unexpected reverses . .. an 
independent income for your later years so that you may 
maintain your present living standards when personal earnings 
decline. » Halsey, Stuart & Co. aims to serve those who recog- 
nize that the basic aim of investment is well-secured income. 
We shall welcome the opportunity to help you build a bond 
account to provide standy-by income which will supplement 
and eventually replace personal earnings. This subject is dis- 


cussed in Looking Ahead Financially. W tite for booklet RR- 81. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 201 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Program That Does More Than Entertair 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 

investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart 

& Co. radio program. Broadcast over a nationwide NBC network. 

8. P. M. Eastern Time, 7 P. M. Central Time, 6 P. M. Mountain Time, 
5 P. M. Pacific Time. Daylight saving time — one hour later. 


BONDS £70 FIT THE INVESTOR 























The Problem of Investing 






Money Is Essentially 







a Personal One 
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Our Statistical Department of many years 
existence is manned by a specially trained staff 
of long experience for this very purpose. 








We invite you to use these facilities freely, 
either by personal visit or correspondence. 









HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 











EsTaBLISHED 1888 - 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 















Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 




































UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


Send for “What CHICAGO 
Rich Men Know” 













This booklet describes the un- LosAngeles SanFrancisco 
usual advantages of this new Indianapolis Minneapolis 
type of low-priced trust invest- New York Kansas City 





ment in a group of the lead- 
ing common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Moody‘s composite rating “A”. St. Louis Cleveland 


20” Tulsa Detroit 


CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 





DesMoines Milwaukee 





Louisville Richmond 
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legislative committee now sitting. 
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wholesale price. A previous increase, in 
October, 1929, was made effective by al] 
four manufacturers and brought the 
price from $6 to $6.40. 

Here we have an example of a com- 
modity (combining agriculture and 
manufacture) successfully resisting the 


| downward trend. Production so far 


this year has slightly exceeded that of 
either 1930 or 1929. The lowly ciga- 
rette likewise furnishes the one form of 
public revenue that has not fallen oh in 
notable contrast with income taxes and 
customs receipts. The smoker—though 
he is seldom aware of it—pays the goy- 
ernment six cents every time he buys a 
package of twenty cigarettes. 

The cigarette also is beginning to fur- 
nish revenue for the states. More than 
half a dozen of them already impose 
such a tax. Ohio joined the ranks on 
July 10, when Governor White signed a 
bill calling for a one-cent tax on every 
ten cigarettes sold. In New York, 
where the state income tax collected last 
April fell $20,000,000 short of 1930 re- 
ceipts, a tax cn cigarettes is expected to 
form a conspicuous recommendation of a 


Real Estate, Too, 
in Trouble 


EFLAZION CAME to real-estate 

values as well as to stock 
market and commodity prices, in the re- 
adjustment that began in October, 1929, 
though the lack of a precise barometer 
has kept the difficulties of real estate 
somewhat in the background. 

The movement of farms into the hands 
of banks is better known if hardly more 
important than the later movement of 
residences, apartment houses, and office 
buildings into the possession of city 
banks and insurance companies. An an- 
alysis of the situation in Barron’s, by 
Clyde A. Mann, discloses six principal 
causes of foreclosure. We quote: 

1. Decline in real estate: The recession 
from high speculative levels caused 
equity owners to become discouraged, 
and prompted lenders to resort to repos- 
session to protect their loans. 

2. Reduced net income of structures: 
The result of reduced rental; increased 
vacancies; concessions to tenants involv- 
ing free gas, electricity, refrigeration, 
decorations, internal repairs. Also, the 
result of increased tax burdens. 

3. Thin equities of owners: Particu- 
larly true where land contract and 
junior mortgages prevail. There have 
been large numbers of purchases of 
homes and income properties without 
much cash payment and without much 
reduction of indebtedness during the 
good years. 

4. Weakness of borrowers: The finan- 
cial losses by speculation in other fields 
and the loss of employment have crip- 
pled many. Borrowers are found to 
have used up cash reserves and liquid 
assets, also borrowing power, and can no 
longer look to anything but the property 
mortgaged or personal incomes to meet 
fixed charges. 

5. Attitude of commercial banks: 
Many commercial loans were protected 
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by banks by taking second mortgages on 
real estate, and they are now foreclos- 
ing on second mortgages in the hope of 
salvaging something from their original 
commercial loans. Banks became pan- 
icky about real estate and refused to tide 
over borrowers by temporary assistance 
on real estate equities as collateral. 

6. Antiquated foreclosure laws: The 
long redemption periods provided under 
foreclosure laws enacted in homestead 
days and the other delays technically re- 
quired make it imperative for lenders to 
start foreclosures early in the period of 
delinquency in order to avoid large ac- 
cumulations in the principal amount of 
the mortgage. Lenders must treat un- 
paid taxes the same as unpaid interest 
because of penalties for non-payment of 
taxes imposed by municipalities. 

It is estimated by Mr. Mann that seven 
billions of life insurance funds have been 
loaned on mortgage. There is no esti- 
mate of recent foreclosures. But a policy 
which limited loans to a maximum of 
60 per cent. of a conservative valuation 
makes it apparent that the life insurance 
companies wili ultimately pull out with- 
out loss. Meanwhile they have become 
owners and managers of real estate, 
rather than investors. 


Don’t Be Afraid 
of Russian Wheat! 


ILL THE 

wheat demoralize the Amer- 
ican market this year, as it did a year 
ago? 
analysis prepared by a correspondent of 
the London Economist. 

In September, 1930, the price of wheat 
in the Chicago market dropped five cents 
a bushel within a single week, as a re- 
sult of short sales by a Russian agency. 
Russia later covered those sales (7,500- 
000) bushels by purchases in a depressed 
market, and was never obliged to deliver 
her own wheat. It is possible to argue 
that the mere specter of Soviet wheat, 
backed by the ability to deliver if re- 
quired, marked down the value of the 
American farmer’s 850,000,000 bushel 
crop by five cents a bushel, or a total of 
$42,500,000. Such is the effect of fear, 
such is the evil of dumping. 

The Economist’s correspondent is con- 
vincing on two points. First, that last 
year’s Soviet wheat crop was impressive 
largely because of abnormally favorable 
weather conditions, and not merely as a 
result of the Five-Year Plan. Second, 
that this year’s planting season has been 
unfavorable. 

He recalls that in 1928 the wheat crop 
of both Canada and Argentina was about 
twice as large as the same acreage 
yielded in 1929; and that in the United 
States the 1915 crop was 1026 million 
bushels while the 1925 yield was only 
677 million. Favorable or unfavorable 
growing weather accounts for wide fluc- 
tuations in the harvest. 

He then proceeds with a deadly paral- 
lel. For seven years without exception 
Roumania’s wheat crop has followed that 
of neighboring Russia, matching increase 
or decrease, failure or record yield. Last 
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CALIFORNIA 
ENRICHES OLD TRADITIONS 




































In °49 the California 
miner crouched at the 
side of a mountain 
stream and with a rusty 
pan patiently washed 
the gold from the gravel. 
From this primitive 
origin grew the industry 
of modern California. 
Today, as the leading manufacturing 
state of the West, California is fairly 
launched in a new career to supple- 
ment rich traditions in cattle raising, 
mining and agriculture. 

We are interested in knowing what 
this manufacturing era portends in new 
business opportunities. What will a 
decade see? 

Already manufacturing contributes 
more than half of the basic income — 
leading agriculture, showing a half-bil- 
lion dollar annual increase since 1920. 
The same rate of growth indicates an 
annual output in 1940 in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. 

The state is attuned to the indus- 
trial pitch. Utilities will spend a 
billion dollars in the ensuing decade 






















on water, power, fuel 
extensions . . . natural 
gas, only recently 
exploited, is ws 
increasing industria 
uses for cheap fuel. . . 
new highways projected 
will cost $313,000,000 
... an $18,000,000 
railroad extension will bring additional 
transcontinental service to San Fran- 
cisco Bay via the Northwest . . . water- 
way improvements centering about San 
Francisco Bay in the next two years 
will cost $6,000.000 . . . $110,000,000 
to be spent in bridge projects will give 
impetus to greater regional trade... 

These are significant indices of the 
forward movement of a state which 
adds 6.55 per cent. to its population 
annually, a billion dollars to its basic 
income in a decade. 

kes 

For 61 years the Crocker name has been 
identified with progress throughout the vast 
territory between the Continental Divide and 
the Pacific Shore .. . the Empire of the West. 
At the Port of San Francisco the Crocker insti- 
tutions provide the broad-gauged banking 
facilities which stimulate this regional growth. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. * CROCKER FIRST CO 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 
financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. The investment booklets listed 
below are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility of financial adver- 
tisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. Write direct (men- 
tioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number and use the coupon. 


For InpustriAt and banking executives the booklets of leading commercial banks 
and financial houses are listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 


and sales facilities. 


Please enclose 10c if the material of more than one company is desired. 


WaTERWCORKS—THE OLDEST PuBLIc SERVICE: 

(67) describing the waterworks opera- 
tions of American Waterworks and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. Also, 


INVESTING IN OppoRTUNITY—describing the 

(68) company’s electric system. 

“A CuHaIn oF Service.” A booklet de- 

(2) scribing and illustrating the history 
and development of the Associated 
System, offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 

INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter), dis- 

(66) cussing bond market indicators and 
a group of sound bonds for invest- 
ment, common stocks and preferred 
stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 

614% First MortGaGe Bonps OF THE Pa- 

(10) ciric NortHwest, a booklet describ- 
ing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Cities SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 

(12) InvestMENT, a booklet describing 
the activities of Cities Service Com- 
pany and subsidiaries with special 
reference to the common stock his- 
tory and future possibilities. Offered 
by Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York. 

From LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH AND FORWARD, 

(65) a booklet explaining the major fac- 
tors for greater profits on your out- 
put. Offered by First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

THe Report OF UNITED FounpERS CorpPo- 

(55) ration for six months ended May 
31, 1930, showing complete list of 
portfolio holdings, together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 

Guaranty Service. A _ book describing 

(51) the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to 
customers. Offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 

Looxinc AHEAD FINANCIALLY, visualizing 

(52) the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and 
helping investors to build out cof 
current income an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent in- 
come. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
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I INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
INVESTMENT Review. Current information 
(41) on the selection of securities for in- 
vestments is offered by Hornblower 
& Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 
“THe InsuLL Group oF Pusiic UTILity 
(69) Properties’—a booklet explaining 
the formation of these two new in- 
vestment companies, including a de- 
scription of the operating properties 
of each. Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.: Corporation Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 
“FEDERAL LAND BANK Bonps.” A new 
(29) booklet containing a review and 
study of the present economic 
status of the Land Banks together 
with an important legal opinion 
rendered by New York attorneys 
and a supporting letter from the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau at 
Washington. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York. 
“Utmtity PREFERRED Stocks”’—An _ infor- 
(31) mative and interesting analysis of 
the advantages offered by Preferred 
Stocks in general and Utility Pre- 
ferred Stocks in particular, showing 
present high yields and other ad- 
vantages. G. L. Ohrstrom & Com- 
pany, Inc., 36 Wall St., New York. 


Stock AND Bonp Register. A record for 

(53) listing the important features of each 
security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“Wuat Rich Men Know”’—A booklet of 

(71) interesting facts about investments 
in first-rank common stocks and 
describing 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares. Address 20th Century De- 
positor Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 

“INVESTMENTS THAT ENpuRE.” Utility Se- 

(39) curities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves. 


“RELIABLE INVESTMENT CouNsEL—How TO 

(62) Cuoose.” A 32-page booklet for in- 
vestors: helpful, informative. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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August, 1931 


year Roumania’s crop was 31 per cent. 
larger than that of 1929, Russia’s was 50 
per cent. larger. Roumania had no Five- 
Year Plan. His conclusion is that Rus- 
sia’s record 1930 crop was more the re- 
sult of favorable weather than of Soviet 
leadership. 

The present cereal year called for an 
increase of 9,600,000 acres of autumn- 
sown wheat, to a total of about 100,000,- 
000 acres. “Early reports [we quote the 
English writer] were that an increase of 
7,000,000 acres had been achieved, this 
being later reduced to an estimated in- 
crease of 5,000,000 acres, while last 
April’s revised estimates showed an in- 
crease of less than 3,000,000 acres, or 
about 3 per cent. increase.” Winter-kill 
in the previous year was abnormally 
light, about 2 million acres as compared 
with 20 million in 1928. An average 
winter-kill would mean that there must 
be less autumn-sown wheat for harvest 
than last year. 

As for the spring-sown crop, the plan 
called for 247 million acres, as compared 
with 217 million last year. But as of 
May 15 (eight days before the end of any 
normal planting season) only 114 million 
acres of spring wheat had been sown. 
This compares with 125 million by the 
same date in 1930. Weather was bad. 
We yuote further: “Whatever the final 
acreage may prove to be, it is clear 
that the percentage sown abnormally 
late will be high” and “it is extremely 
rare for late-sown crops to yield as 
highly as those sown in time.” 

Yield forecasts require weather fore- 
casts carrying through August. When 
the Soviet representative at the world 
wheat conference in May announced that 
Russia’s anticipated wheat crop is 1307 
million bushels (against 1084 million in 
1930 and 703 million in 1929), he could 
not have known what the weather will 
be this summer. 

Russia’s 1931 wheat crop, in the light 
of this English writer’s analysis, will be 
far less than that of 1930. 


Do High Wages 


Cause Unemployment? 


bbw countRY has inclined to the 
belief in recent years, notably 
before the passing of the lamented New 
Era, that high wages are the secret of 
prosperity. Before the coming of de- 
pression the doctrine was making head- 
way, in theoretical acceptance if not in 
practice, among the nations of Europe. 
But now so distinguished an economist 
as Sir Josiah Stamp lends his name to a 
survey which implies the opposite, in 
the sense that high wages mean unem- 
ployment. In the London Times Sir 
Josiah writes: 

“In 1925 a brilliant young French econ- 
omist, M. Jacques Rueff, published some 


‘tables and graphs showing a remarkable 


sympathy of movement between statis- 
tics of real wages and unemployment. 
It seemed that, taking the monthly va- 
riations, whenever the price level moved 
downwards and the real value of the 
money wage thus moved upwards, unem- 
ployment also moved upwards to a cor- 
responding extent, and vice versa. 
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“The sympathy between the lines in 
M. Rueff’s graphs from 1919 to 1925 was 
so striking that I worked out the rela- 
tionship as a precautionary check upon 
deception by the eye, and found it to be e 

no less than 95 per cent. perfect, or 

closer to complete correlation than any Z 

other two series of data—subject to 

widely extraneous influences—that I had 

ever found in the economic field. This 

does not, of course, prove causation in 

the sense of showing which factor is 

definitely causing the other, or whether 
both are not common effects of a hidden 


cause. But it establishes a challenging 
prima facie case for causal relation to be x | = 
investigated by analysis.” 100) ages | mt zs 
Sir Josiah, whose views are expressed 160 Fedib. "549 a | 
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in two articles in the Times, does not : r fi 

identify himself with the conclusions of eae? 

the French author whom he quotes. But 120 7 @ . 

in a separate letter to the editor he does ode ori 7 aT Oe a 

say, “I think there is an undoubted in- 7S _| | ~ 8 1N Tl f A S 
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In his articles the explanation runs on: that cost $1 in I9g14 
















“The unemployed workman is certain : : 
hme Eada: ‘Oadie tea mead costs 71 cents now. Automobile values costing $1 then are 
of falling wages, as soon as a certain 79 cents now. In contrast, general living expenses that 







level is reached, he prefers to remain : 
idle rather than work for a wage which Were $1 In 1914 are $1.53 now. 


would amount to little more than what Declining cost of residence electricity has encouraged 










he could get without working. : : : : : 
“a3 the heatnade of 1003 Uhis lee wee wider use. Associated domestic customers increased their 
reached, as is shown by the diagram, average consumption 10.3% last year. This, during the 





which indicates that in that year the : 
deren in ges Me Nica er A past decade, has helped Associated gross revenues to 


which stopped its fall. This obstacle was double; net revenues to treble. 


obviously unemployment insurance. In : : = 
actienl Gnet te wena level ic Ge result That the System continues to record uninterrupted gains 














of collective contracts, but these con- in gross and net earnings in spite of this declining cost to 
tracts would never have been observed ; 
by the workmen if they had not been the consumer, proves larger use by customers, economies 
sure of receiving an indemnity which in operation—and the sound background of Associated 
differed little from their wages. It is the am 

dole, therefore, that has made trade securities. 





union discipline possible. 

“From 1923 up to the present time 
wages have scarcely fluctuated at all in 
England. The wages price curve, and 


with it unemployment, decreased when Associated Gas and Electric System 


prices rose in 1923-24, and increased 
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when they fell again recently. Es ' 
“In other words, since wages are now 61 Broadway fusccecricp New York City 





immovable, the variations in unemploy- recy 
ment have been caused by the variations — 
in wholesale prices alone. There has 
been no opportunity for the unemployed | —— SE ee ee —_—_____— 
to be re-absorbed as a result of an 


adaptation of wages to the new price 
































level, as in countries where there is no TAKE your investment problems to reputable firms. The financial 
unemployment insurance. Therefore we advertisers in Review of Reviews are all members of one or more 
may assume that the dole is the under- of the following organizations: 





lying cause of the unemployment so 
cruelly inflicted on England since 1920.” 





Investment Bankers Association of America 
New York Stock Exchange American Bankers Association 






UNEMPLOYMENT COMPARED WITH WAGES & WHOLESALE PRICES 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN ENGLAND FOLLOWS saith 
HIGH WAGES 




























THIS DEPARTMENT gives busi- 
ness men reports and suggestions 
on new methods, policies, and 
devices in shop and office. 


E YEAR seems to pass more 
rapidly as we get older. Youth 
lives in the present; only today and to- 
morrow count. But as the years roll by, 
almost before we know it thirty-five 
years pile up, and we suddenly realize 
that we are traveling toward the road’s 
end. 

Millions of workers, once they reach 
that stage, never lose the haunting fear 
of old age with its specter of poverty, 
friendlessness, and hunger. Worry and 
fear make men and women old before 
their time. It is not work but worry 
which kills. The two big fears of men 
and women in middle life are fear of 
unemployment and fear of poverty. The 
worker who is alert enough to hold 
down a job steadily, year aftcr year, is 
alert enough to look ahead and steer for 
his future. But he cannot help himself 
when caught in the maelstrom of unem- 
ployment and depression, conditions over 
which he has no control. 

In a recent address President Hoover 
referred to the “greatest calamities of 
human kind as the fear of poverty and 
the fear of old age.” Old age has always 
been a problem, but it is increasingly so 
today. While economic conditions are 
making men prematurely old, science is 
extending the average life span. 

“The average duration of life has 
greatly increased during the last cen- 
tury as the result of the application of 
sanitary science,” said Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. “The average dura- 
tion of life, or as it is often called, the 
expectation of life, is eighteen years 
more than it was a century ago... about 
100 years ago the expectation of life in 
England and in certain localized areas 
in America was little over forty-one 


years. ... At the present time the expec- 
tation is between fifty-nine and sixty 
years. 


“Fifty years ago those born died at or 
before they attained forty-four years of 
age. Today half of those born may be 
expected to survive the age of sixty- 
seven. A hundred years ago three- 
quarters of those born died at or before 
seventy years of age. Today the same 
proportion limit is aged seventy-seven. 

“The greater part of the gain has oc- 
curred during the last thirty years, when 
the addition of about ten years to ‘the 
expectation of life’ has been attained. 
There is every reason to hope that in the 
future we may ‘look forward to having 
90 








The Case for Old-Age Pensions 


THE THREAT of unemployment hangs over every worker 
as the years pass by, even when jobs are plentiful. 
Industrial society ought to wipe out that threat. 


an even larger proportion of our citizens 
reach three score and ten and even four 
score years.” 

Are men and women to be kept alive 
through civic sanitary measures and 
education, that they may be herded into 
alms houses, thrown upon charity or left 
to wander lonely, hungry, and dejected 
upon the streets? 

Where science and sanitation combine 
to increase the expectancy of life, some 
coordinated steps must be taken to make 
the lives of old people livable. Too much 
is said about a man’s age in years and 
too little about his age in ability, experi- 
ence, and fitness. Many employers will 
not hire workers over thirty-five or 
forty years of age, although these men 
have not reached their prime. Henry 
Ford has said, “We should prefer, if we 
could make the choice, to have all of our 
people between thirty-five and sixty 
years old, for then we should have a 
stable and experienced force. We would 
not care how much over sixty the men 
were, if they could do their work.” 

At Ford’s River Rouge plant, the ages 
of the 90,731 workers—in February, 1930 
—ranged from eighteen to eighty-three 
years. The median age was thirty-six 
and the modal age thirty-seven. There 
were 1693 men sixty years of age or 
more, and 127 had passed seventy. 
Fewer than 2 per cent. of the total had 
reached sixty, while 89.8 per cent. were 
under fifty. 


T Is SAI that a man is as old as 

his arteries. That may be true, 
physically, or biologically. But it is not 
true industrially where machines are re- 
placing men and where younger men 
requiring a lower wage are rapidly sup- 
planting the older, more loyal, skilled, 
and valuable workers. In 1833, less than 
100 years ago, in factory towns like Man- 
chester, England, the youthful popula- 
tion was practically worn out before 
manhood. The average length of life in 
the laboring classes was twenty-two 
years as contrasted with forty among 
the higher classes. 

Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, late medical 
director of the Life Extension Institute, 
speaking at the Employment Security 
Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association last year, said, “The 
man over forty is not a fixed quantity 
condemned to be a certain physical type. 
We are not to view him with dicourage- 
ment, but rather view ourselves with 


discouragement for our failure to apply 
existing scientific knowledge in holding 
back the aging of the human body and 
preventing the disabilities so commonly 
found in middle life. 

“There is no use in saying that the 
man over forty-five is not wanted in in- 
dustrial employment, because he is al- 
ready entrenched there—millions of him 
—hard at work and doing good work. A 
point in his favor is that his waning 
vitality makes him more conservative. 
He is more stable in his attitude toward 
employment. His training and experi- 
ence count for a great deal. As against 
this, we have his high death rate as well 
as his high impairment and sickness rate. 

“Contrast the death rate in middle life 
with that in youth. At age twenty-two, 
the death rate per 1000 living is four; at 
age thirty-two, it is five; at age forty- 
two, it is eight; at age fifty-two, it is 
fifteen; at age sixty-two, it is twenty- 
nine; at age seventy-two, it is seventy. 
Men are often considered to be in their 
prime at ages between thirty-five and 


forty-five, but note that the death rate © 


at forty-two is double that at twenty- 
two.” 

All statements to the contrary, older 
workers are discriminated against. While 
presidents may sponsor the movement to 
give work to older people, officials 
within the organization automatically, 
and perhaps not deliberately, do dis- 
criminate against them. Personnel de- 
partments are responsible for hiring and 
safety departments for having conditions 
safe. Both departments, therefore, in- 
stinctively prefer younger men. Group, 
liability, and other forms of insurance 
are based upon the average age, so that 
the more numerous the older workers 
the higher the average age and the 
higher the premium. This also works 
against the older employee. If given the 
choice, many older workers would 
forego old-age pension, sick benefits, and 
other attributes of employment rather 
than remain unemployed. 

Labor organizations which have fought 
strenuously against the establishment of 
an age limit by industry in the past are 
now apparently preparing to adopt in- 
dustry’s viewpoint. Recently the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers 
refused membership to an engineer over 
fifty-five years of age. The argument 
advanced was that one engineer, how- 
ever old, immediately upon receiving a 
membership card becomes entitled to-all 
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MORE FORTUNATE than the average, 
old age found this pair in a home for 
the aged, well cared for and able 
happily to celebrate their sixty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. 


the benefits of the union’s death funds. 
A man joining the union at fifty-five has 
little time left in which to contribute to 
the death fund, so that he becomes a 
liability. But why not arrange the bene- 
fit fund in such a way that an older 
man, who can be a member a relatively 
short time, draws out an amount in pro- 
portion to his length of membership? 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers made a survey over a five-year 
period to determine the age distribution 
of industrial workers and to find out to 
what extent the older workers were in- 
creasing. The survey was based upon 
an analysis of 1,189,000 workers in 1923 
and 2,632,822 in 1928. It was found that 
beginning with age twenty-six there was 
a higher percentage of all workers in 
each of the twelve higher age classes in 
1928 than in 1923, with the exception of 
the two age groupings 61-65, and 81 and 
over. Note the following table: 


Per Cent. of All Workers 1923 
Over { 

Over : 15.03 
Over { 4.92 
Over : 87 


1928 
33.74 


LD-AGE PENSIONS have arrived. 

Within the last twelve months 
fifty-nine bills upon the subject of old- 
age pensions were introduced in Con- 
gress. Twenty-five bills were presented 
before state legislators. In sixteen of 
our forty-eight states old-age pension or 
assistance laws were in effect on June 1 
of this year. ; 

New York State will spend $7,000,000 
during 1931 for the relief of persons of 
seventy years and over who are unable 
to take care of themselves. Recipients of 
relief have increased from 11,171 last 
January to 19,568 at the end of June, the 
cost having risen from $381,659 to $646,- 
219. By the end of December 23,000 per- 
sons will be receiving relief within the 
State, it is estimated. The cost for the 
first six months of this year was $3,- 
103,172, 

America can learn much from other 
nations, where old-age relief has been 
highly developed. Canada has a full 
system of pensions in operation in the 
Provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan, while others are 
planned for Ontario and Alberta. Under 
the Canadian old-age pension act, a pen- 
Sion is payable to any British subject of 
seventy years and upwards who is not in 
Teceipt of an income of as much as $365 
@ year, who has resided in Canada for 
the twenty years preceding, and has re- 
sided in the province in which the appli- 
cation is made for five years immedi- 
ately preceding the granting of the pen- 





sion. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the act is $240 yearly. In 
cases where pensioners have a private 
income, the amount of their old-age 
pension is subject to a reduction by the 
amount, if any, that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. The administra- 
tion of old-age pensions is entrusted to 
authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. The Depart- 
ment of Labor of Canada pays quarterly 
to each province one-half of the total 
amount of the pensions paid by the pro- 
vincial pension authority during the pre- 
cecing three months. 

Last year France put into effect a so- 
cial insurance law by which workers can 
be insured. The normal retirement age 
is sixty years and a larger pension is 
given parents who have raised at least 
three children to the age of sixteen. 

All wage earners are compulsorily in- 
sured if their wages do not exceed 15,000 
francs ($600) a year, or 18,000 francs in 
cities of more than 200,000 inhabitants 
and in certain industrial districts. The 
maximum is increased for children over 
six weeks and under sixteen years of 
age by 2,000 francs for the first child, 
4,000 francs for two children, and 10,000 
francs for three or more children for the 
first class of insured persons. For work- 
ers living in cities of more than 200,000, 
the increase for children is 2,000 francs, 
4,000 francs, and 7,000 francs, respec- 
tively, making a maximum in either case 
of 25,000 francs. 

The insurance system is financed by 
equal contributions of employer and 
worker, supplemented by state funds. In 
each case the amount of the contribution 
is divided equally between the employer 
and the workman. The daily dues of the 


French workman vary from 25 centimes 
to 1.75 francs, representing on the aver- 
age 8 per cent. of the annual wages. The 
payment is made in the form of stamps 
affixed to cards held by each insured 


person. The employee’s share of the 
contribution is withheld from his pay; 
the employer is responsible to the state 
for the payment of both shares. The in- 
surance contributions are divided into 
two equal parts, one of which is reserved 
to cover old-age risks and the other to 
cover the risks of sickness, maternity, 
invalidism, and death. 

Insured persons are entitled to retire- 
ment at the age of sixty, but if they 
choose may defer retirement indefinitely. 
The retirement pensions amount to 40 
per cent. of the average annual wages 
for persons between sixty and sixty-five 
who have paid into the scheme a mini- 
mum contribution covering 240 days’ 
labor each year for at least thirty years. 
This pension is increased one-tenth for 
all insured persons who have brought 
up three or more children to the age of 
sixteen. The insured person can claim 
his pension at fifty-five if he has con- 
tributed to the fund for at least twenty- 
five years. There is a corresponding re- 
duction in the amount of the pension for 
persons who retire at this earlier age. 

An insured person may demand a 
lump-sum settlement of his pension, to 
be made in a cash payment for the part 
in excess of 1000 francs annual income. 
This may be used for the purchase of 
land or a house which shall become non- 
transferable and non-attachable under 
the conditions fixed by law as to non- 
attachable property. Or he may take 
the money as an annuity, half of which 
at death shall revert to the surviving 
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A Detex Watchman’s Clock 


After business hours the most important 
equipment in the place is the Watchman’s 
System. It alone gives positive evidence of 
the safeguarding of the value of plant 
equipment, stock, or furnishings—even the 
records of the firm. It checks the watchman 
and gives its report in indisputable, un- 
alterable form. 

Nor was such value ever offered in 
watchmen’sclocks as is now offered in Detex 
New Models—long the leading clocks of the 
world. All models have been strengthened 
and improveduntil today they offer the great- 
est value in durability, adaptability, free- 
dom from repair and continuity of service. 

lf your equipment is not in A-1 shape, 
now is the time to renew it. 



















Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
37 Beach St., Boston 98 Varick St., N. ¥. 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 









Manufacturing 


NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 
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husband or wife at an age not earlier 
than fifty-five. In this case the pension 
will be reduced so that it will not result 
in any additional charge for the fund. 
An insured person in demanding the 
liquidation of his pension may reserve 
the benefit of sickness insurance for 
himself and his wife, but in that case 
must make a contribution to the fund of 
at least 15 francs per month. 

Pensions up to a maximum of 2400 
francs are not transferable and cannot 
be seized for debt except for the pay- 
ment of the costs of hospitalization. In 
computing the income tax, the amounts 
paid to the insurance fund are deducted 
from the total income by both employer 
and employees. 

Since no one can predict his future, he 
cannot depend on thrift alone as secur- 
ity for his old age. The thrifty and con- 
scientious man may work steadily and 
zarn a bonus during seasons of employ- 
ment. But when unemployment comes 
savings are eaten up before another job 
is found. Is it any wonder, then, that so 
many workers soldier on the job, feeling 
that if they do their best to speed up 
they will only be working themselves 
out of their places? 

The attitude of the individual ap- 
proaching old age depends upon his 
mental outlook. But who can have a 
contented mental attitude when savings 
are meager or absent, when unemploy- 
ment threatens, when the fear of being 
laid off is an eternal dread, and when 
every new and younger employee stirs 
up resentment against the inevitable? 

Old-age pensions are here to stay 
under whatever name you call them. 
The depression has made many realize 
that after all America is human, subject 
to the same world-wide economic ills 
and problems as other countries. And 
the time has come when provision for 
the old and aged must be found—pro- 
vision not dependent upon the whims, 
good-will, prosperity, or promises of an 
industry or an employer, but enforced 
by the state in the form of compulsory 
contribution by employer and employee, 
industry and citizen. Only when this 
universally occurs can old age hope to 
be relatively secure. 


Retailing Money to 
the Wage Earner 


g IS GENERALLY SAID that 80 per 
cent. of the nation’s citizens 
cannot borrow from banks, because they 
have not the collateral required, and be- 
cause the amount of the loan is too small 
to be handled profitably by the banks. 
Consequently the retailing of money, 
small sums ranging from $5 to $300, has 
grown apace. States usually limit the 
rate of interest from 3 to 3% per cent. a 
month. A large number of loan asso- 
ciations and companies furnish these 
small loans. Many large employers also 
lend money to their employees, to meet 
emergencies caused by death or sickness, 
for home building or similar purposes. 
One large loan organization loaned 
$66,012,556 last year, certainly a worth- 
while increase in purchasing power to 
many thousands of financially disrupted 


-per is the more economical. 
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families. The Endicott-Johnson Co. ad- 
vanced $54,499,447 to its wage earners, 
and the Walgreen Company, chain drug. 
gists, $41,647,115, in short-term loans, 

The employer will find it worth while 
to formulate some plan to help employ- 
ees make short time loans at reasonable 
rates. This not only prevents the work. 
ers from getting into trouble, but helps 
develop a spirit of loyalty. 


Small-Change 
Economies 


perenne SMALL individual 
wastes rapidly become large 
wastes when added together. Much has 
been done in the factory to lessen need. 
less waste. For example, when tools are 
purchased those giving the longest run 
or producing the greatest number of 
pieces between grinds are chosen. Why 
not purchase office supplies in the same 
way? 

Typewriter ribbons and carbon paper 
may easily be purchased on the basis of 
“maximum impressions for a cent.” But 
how often are the total number of im- 
pressions of typewriter ribbons recorded 
for their purpose? Second sheets for the 
carbon copies are usually bought on the 
basis of the cost per thousand, whereas 
a sheet much thinner but slightly more 
expensive in first cost may increase the 
capacity of each file drawer 100 sheets 
or more. It is not the first cost of paper 
alone but the cost of paper plus the ad- 
ditional cost of filing cabinet and floor 
space that really determine which pa- 
Another 
consideration arises from the fact that 
some second sheets wear out a carbon 
paper much more rapidly than others. 
Only tests can determine which of any 
number of sheets at different prices is 
the most economical in this respect. 

Worthwhile savings also become pose 
sible through standardization of office 
supplies. Pencils, erasers, rubber bands, 
memo pads, and an almost endless array 
of office supplies can be standardized. 
In this way costs are lowered by the 
purchase of larger quantities, and inven- 
tory can be minimized. One survey 
showed that twenty standard grades of 
paper will usually suffice, even for use 
within large organizations. Yet as many 
as 278 have been found to be in use in 
a single company. An analysis made of 
ninety-two organizations brought out 
the fact that they were spending $1,000,- 
000 a year needlessly for paper. It has 
been estimated that $150,000,000 is the 
annual waste of stationery in this coun- 
try—half a million dollars per day. 


Industrial Sidelights 


HEN MExICAN PETROLEUM was 

on the “big board” a rumor of 
salt water would send the market prices 
avalanching. Until a few months ag0, 
information that an oil well was draw- 
ing water would sound the doom of that 
oil well. Today, flooding is being prac- 
tised to an increasing extent in the oil 
fields of New York and Pennsylvania. 
By means of flooding many abandon 
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wells are going back into production. | 
Today pressures as high as 1000 pounds | 
and even more are being applied to the 

producing strata for weeks and months | 
before any oil appears at the pumping 

well located at the center of a group of 

water wells. Because oil and water do | 
not mix readily, the flooding action, fur- 

nished through powerful pumps, forces | 
out the oil, The method is expensive 
put, on account of the superior character 
of the paraffin-base oil recovered, the 
process is being found profitable in the 
eastern oil fields. 











¢ ® OYSTER SHELLS are being exca- 
vated from the bay of San Francisco for 
use in the making of cement. 


¢ @ AUTOMATIC VENDING machines are 
now in use from which it is possible to 
obtain a five-cent bottle of milk upon 
dropping a dime in the slot. When the 
empty bottle is returned, five cents is 
returned by the machine. These ma- 
chines are electrically refrigerated and 
it is planned to install them upon a large 
scale in factory districts. A similar ma- | 
chine, electrically heated, sells cooked 
sausages. Another vending machine, 
rontaining one-gallon cans of gasoline, is 
now in operation in a Western city. A | 
motorist who has run out of gas can 
drop 50 cents in a slot and take away 
one of the cans. Many large employers 
of labor are using vending machines for 
sandwiches and pies. Meanwhile, Ar- 
kansas has passed a law imposing a li- | 
cense on slot machines. 





@ @ MorE THAN TWICE as many pas- 
sengers were carried by airplane during 
1930 as during 1929. Last year American 
air lines carried 417,505 passengers and 
covered more than 40,000,000 miles. Dur- 
ing 1930 mail carried amounted to 
8,324,255 pounds compared with 7,772,014 
pounds in 1929; while express amounted | 

| to 2,869,255 pounds for 1930 as compared | 
with 1,866,879 pounds in 1929. 


¢ @ Durine 1931, 125 additional or- 
ganizations have adopted the 13-period 
calendar, bringing the total number of 
business houses using this calendar, to 
almost 300 within the United States. 


® © During 1925, 10 railroads operated 
300 buses over a route mileage of 2000 
while fifteen railroads operated 900 
trucks. During 1930, 81 railroads oper- 
ated 4000 buses having a bus route mile- 
age of 50,000, while 60 railroads operated 
1000 trucks. These figures do not in- 
clude vehicles operated by the American 
Railway Express agency. | 









: © Presiwent Hoover recently said, | 
Every progress in constructive recrea- 
tion for leisure time not only improves 
health but also morals.” Many unions 
are enforcing the five-day week, with no 
work done on Saturdays. There is no 
doubt but that a five-day week has 
Come to stay, for at least a while, in 
many industries. Meanwhile, is anyone 
striving to encourage or sponsor profit- 
able forms of leisure and recreation so | 
that the worker will be of more value to | 


himself, to his community, and to his | 
country? | 
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HERE IS the story of a family of food products ... how 
20 of your favorite foods rose from humble beginnings 
to an honor-place on the tables of America’s millions. 
To read this story is to know why General Foods, 
maker of these 20 nationally advertised foods and more 
than 60 others, has achieved its position in the world’s 
largest business. It is to know what the 44,500 stockholders 
of General Foods already know—that the sales and earn- 
ings of this company have that stability which is aided by 
wide diversification of products in a fundamental industry. 
We shall be glad to send this booklet /ree upon request 


to any interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 5-N 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 

Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 

Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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TROOPS PASSING Lenin's Tomb, Moscow, in a May Day demonstration. 


Russia Bids for Tourist Trade 


NOT LONG AGO the Soviets kept visitors out; 
now the Government advertises for paying guests. 


WW sxx: DID YOU GET that 
suit? How much did it 


Do they wear clothes like that in 
Isn’t our army wonderful? 
We’re going to lick America some day.” 
With such questions and statements is 
the touring American likely to be bom- 


cost? 
America? 


barded, when he finds himself sur- 
rounded by a group of curious and en- 
thusiastic workers in the Russia of to- 
day. They must find out everything 
about the American; otherwise how can 
they compete with him? And they are 
quite frank in admitting their belief that 
eventually they will beat him. 

It is at least partly due to this spirit 
that the markets of the world have felt 
and feared the competition of Russia. 
With the same keenness to excel that has 
led to the drive for mechanized wheat 
production, and has sent Soviet maca- 
roni to Milan to compete with the Italian 
product in its own home, the commu- 
nist state is now applying itself to the 
tourist business. In 1929, 2200 Ameri- 
cans visited the U. S. S. R. Last year 
the number jumped to 5000, and before 
the end of 1931, according to Intourist, 
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the Soviet state bureau of tourism, 
10,000 Americans will enjoy Russian hos- 
pitality. And this in a year of deepest 
gloom in travel circles. 

Although there are no figures avail- 
able to show the number of tourists vis- 
iting Russia before 1917, Intourist of- 
ficials declare that travel was not en- 
couraged under the Tsarist régime. 
However that may be, conditions were 
such during the first nine years after the 
revolution that few foreigners found 
their way into Russia. They were hardly 
encouraged to come. It was necessary 
for an individual, whatever his mission, 
to apply to Moscow for a visa. Then 
after waiting perhaps six weeks to learn 
whether or not he was persona grata 
with the authorities, he had to take his 
chances in getting transportation on 
trains of eccentric habits, and in finding 
room and food in overcrowded cities. 

In 1927 the first group of American 
economists was welcomed to Moscow. 
At that time the government began to 
feel the necessity of forwarding the in- 
terest of tourist trade for two reasons. 
First, officials were anxious to cultivate 


friends abroad. Foreigners treated with 
courtesy, permitted to wander at will, 
discuss social and economic questions 
with professors, shown the Soviet aims 
and its best achievements, might return 
to their homes feeling that the Russians 
are human beings after all. Secondly, 
even a socialist state may be permitted 
to draw funds from an admittedly lucra- 
tive industry. Therefore Intourist was 
established in 1928, remodeled in its 
present form the following year, and 
suitably financed so that by 1931 all tour- 
ists, directly or indirectly, are under the 
supervision of this state bureau. Auto- 
matically the tourist in Russia becomes 
the paying guest of the government. 
Intourist has branch offices in all the 
large cities of Russia. In foreign coun- 
tries there are headquarters in London, 
Berlin, Teheran (Persia), and New York 
City. Besides the general expenses fo! 
office rent, salaries, elaborate postels; 
pamphlets, and advertising campaigns, 
Intourist is spending more than $10,000- 
000 this year on remodeling old and 
building new hotels and _ tourist bases 
throughout Russia. In Moscow, for = 
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AN ARMY OF TRACTORS rol- 

ling out to the fields to begin 

the day's toil on one of Soviet 
Russia's huge wheat farms. 


stance, rooms on two floors of the New 
Moscow Hotel have been supplied with 
hot and cold running water, showers, 
and telephones. Similar renovations have 
been made in other cities. 

All the best hotel accommodations are 
at the command of Intourist; food which 
would otherwise command racketeer 
prices; automobiles, buses and _ taxis; 
cabins and compartments on the best 
trains and boats; and guides—many of 
them university professors. To prevent 
difficulty and embarrassment, you or 
your travel agent will apply to Intourist 
for a visa, and for all things relating to 
your trip to Russia. 

Of course, explains Intourist, you can 
get a visa by sending your application 
and $22 entrance and exit fee directly 
to Moscow. In this case, however, you 
must take your chances with the Rus- 
sians. If a thousand unions have voted 
to eat no butter during August, you will 
have to pay an exorbitant price or eat 
dry bread. If there is no room re- 
served for you in a certain city, you will 
have to hunt around for something, and 
perhaps bunk in with a dozen others. 
There will be a slim chance of hiring a 
car, and you may spend hours in queues 
getting tickets. 

Under Intourist, however much red 
tape you may still have to cut, such con- 
ditions are eased. You pay Intourist a 
flat rate per day according to the class, 
or category, you choose. The govern- 
ment then becomes responsible for room, 
meals, tickets, guides, transportation, en- 
tertainment, and every other need you 
may have. Whether you spend your 
days traveling, or remain in one city, the 
rate is the same. For five dollars a day, 
the cheapest rate, a group of ten or more 
travelers may share the lot of wandering 
Russian students. On trains they travel 


TOURISTS arriving at Alexan- 


der Station, Moscow. 
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hard (third class). They eat dry bread 


and tea for breakfast, sleep in dormito- 
ries accommodating fifteen to twenty- 
five persons; and while they may see as 
much or more of the country and people 
as those in categories P and W, they are 
given none of the luxuries. Single per- 
sons demanding single rooms, first class 
meals and accommodations of all kinds, 
are charged $26 a day. The same luxury 
is afforded two or more for $20. Lone 
travelers who are willing to share their 
quarters, and travel second sometimes, 
pay only $15, while groups of such per- 
sons bring the charge down to $10 each. 

And what is meant by three first-class 
meals in Soviet Russia? You may be 
surprised to find cheese and boiled eggs 
on the table at breakfast as a matter of 
course. However, you may order com- 
pote of fruit, omelet, fish or caviar, and 
wind up with tea and pastry Russian 
style. Incidentally you will probably eat 
Russian style whether you want to or 
not. If you demand tea before the last 
course you will have to convert the 
waiter first. When traveling it is difficult 
to determine in advance just when the 
other two meals will be served, so it is 
well to eat a good breakfast. You may 
have an elaborate dinner, including 
everything from soup to nuts, at eight 
o’clock and supper at eleven. Or you 
may be more fortunate and eat at fairly 
regular intervals. 

On the trains tea is served about every 
half hour. Third-class passengers carry 
little kettles, hop out at each station and 
fill them at the inevitable hot-water 
faucet, and brew their own. Those who 
prefer coffee should carry some of the 
prepared variety, as well as a kettle. 
Russian coffee, where obtainable, is 
usually not to the American’s taste. 

Anyone may change his category after 
arriving in Russia by applying to the 
Intourist office, but he must sign up and 
pay in advance for a specified trip in 
order to get started. Once he is in, he 


MOSCOW'S principal shopping street, 
Kuznetsky Most, is well patronized by 
travelers from foreign lands. 
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may practically go where he likes and 
see what he likes with or without guides, 
as long as he pays Intourist. 

Of the 10,000 American travelers ex- 
pected in Russia this year, the majority 
are professors and students. The new 
and experimental appeals particularly to 
those interested in history, government, 
economics, and social problems. In Rus- 
sia the student can study the situation 
first hand. He can visit factories, mod- 
ern community dwellings, state farms, 
and universities. He can talk with pro- 
fessors, government officers, students, 
and workers. He can see the history of 
the country in museums, palaces, and 
villages not yet collectivized. And he 
can hear glowing descriptions of the 
future as it is conceived by the Russian 
Communist. 

But the business man is also interested 
in Russia. Here he sees a land whose 
territory covers one-sixth of the habit- 
able world, stretching from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea, and touching Persia, 
India, China, and the Pacific. In Russia 
there are 160,000,000 people, speaking 165 
different languages, and representing 200 
distinct nationalities. According to the 
American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce, the country possesses the greatest 
unexploited resources in the world. 


P pomrg ENTERPRISE has already 
found a large market in Rus- 
sia. Between 1922 and the present, trade 
between the countries amounted to 750 
million dollars, with a balance in favor 
of the United States of 450 millions. 

Many of those visiting Russia in 1931 
are looking for new markets, while others 
are interested in the elaborate plants 
and methods in operation. The Amer- 
ican-Russian Chamber of Commerce, In- 
tourist, and other agencies have arranged 
special tours to meet the needs of these 
travelers. In Moscow, business men will 
be shown Amo, the automobile works; 
Electrozavod, electrical equipment plant; 
Dinamo, machine plant; Zindel, the cot- 
ton mill; and the rayon factory. One of 
the picturesque cities on the Volga is 
Nizhni-Novgorod, which is to be the 
Detroit of Russia. Included in the sight- 
seeing trip are the Kremlin, ancient ca- 
thedrals, and the extensive plant—it is 
almost a city—which the Austin Com- 
pany of Cleveland is building for the 
production of Ford automobiles. 

In the northern Caucasus is Verblud, 
state farm number 2, one of the largest 
farms in the world. It is probably the 
best developed of the Soviet farms, in- 
cluding in its vast expanse, experimental 
stations, dormitories, kitchens, and all 
the equipment of an extensive agricultu- 
ral college. Here can be seen the So- 
viet’s effort to mechanize agriculture at 
its best. 

Dniepropetrovsk is the steel center of 
the Ukraine; and at Kichkas, not far 
distant, the world’s largest hydroelectric 
power plant is under construction. In 
the region of the Crimea by the Black 
Sea the traveler may see the Communist 
worker vacationing. Estates and palaces 
of former nobility have been converted 
into rest homes and resorts. 

Not satisfied with attracting the busi- 
ness man and professional people, In- 
tourist has devised plans to bring scien- 


tists and those of adventurous bent to 
Russia. On July 15 the ice-breaker 
Maligin sailed from Archangel with forty 
passengers of many nationalities. The 
ship is equipped with laboratories for 
scientific experiment, cabins with hot 
and cold running water, and other luxu- 
ries unusual on scientific expeditions. 
The party will touch the northern tip of 
Franz Josef Land, which is within 500 
miles of the North Pole. If passengers 
are not interested in scientific findings, 
they are promised booty of at least a 
bear, seal, or walrus, to display before 
admiring friends on their return. Each 
passenger paid $2000 for his reservation. 

The second unique expedition offered 
by Intourist this year is a land tour of 
Turkestan. Formerly only diplomats 
under guard were permitted to enter the 
forbidden territory included in this itin- 
erary, but the Soviet has obtained per- 
mission for the tourist invasion. Of 
course there are no hotel accommoda- 
tions in many of the places to be visited. 
For forty days tourists will live on the 
train, which is being equipped with 
every comfort and convenience. The 
caravan starts from Leningrad the last of 
August, over the route of the Turkestan 
Siberian railroad. It will stop at Merve, 
credited with being the Garden of Eden 
and cradle of the Aryan race; Bokhara 
on the ancient caravan route to India; 
Samarkand, the walled city which once 
ruled the great Mogul empire; and other 
places of Arabian Nishts fame. 

With such travel offerings as these 
does Intourist hope to lure the travel- 
minded American from his usual Euro- 
pean hunting grounds. 


Mountaineering, 
East and West 


i“ THESE DAYS of soft living and 
office-desk routine, it is encour- 
aging to learn that mountain climbing is 
an increasingly popular sport. Swiss 
guides have become an institution in the 
Canadian Rockies and yearly hundreds 
of Americans, Europeans, and Japanese, 
come as individuals or as representatives 
of mountaineering clubs to conquer the 
vast and sometimes still unexplored 
heights. 

“In and about the towns which are 
the centers of the national parks, men 
and women dressed in riding breeches 
and sweaters, with ropes slung across 
their shoulders, ice axes or alpenstocks, 
and heavy nailed boots are not uncom- 
mon,” writes James Montagne in Travel. 

There are climbs for the novice as well 
as the experienced mountaineer, but few 
alpinists venture forth without guides, 
according to Mr. Montagne. A guide 
must have not only skill and courage 
himself but must be a good judge of 
men. When he is approached by a new 
prospect desirous of conquering a certain 
peak, he usually suggests a simpler 
climb as a tryout. During this trial he 
watches his man carefully, observes his 
courage, his will-power, and his endur- 
ance. If he does not feel that his client 
measures up to the mark, nothing will 
induce him to take the proposed trip. 

Favorite peaks in the Canadian Rockies 
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are those of Mount Rundle, reaching to 
9665 feet; Mount Edith; Cascade Moun- 
tain; and Mount Aylmer. Mount Assini- 
boine, 11,860 feet high, is one of the 
most difficult. 

Jasper Park in Alberta offers the best 
field for expeditions. Many of its 
heights defy conquest. One of them, 
Mount Geike, submitted in 1924, only 
after several expeditions had failed to 
reach its 10,854-foot peak. 


seam THE ALPS are popular 
among European vacationers 
with climbing ambitions, the Himalayas 
challenge the efforts of the expert. Each 
summer new ranges are explored. Al- 
ready this season, June 21, Frank §, 
Smythe and his British colleagues 
reached the summit of Mount Kamet, 
25,447 feet high, which is man’s climbing 
record. 

The expedition proceeded from day to 
day pitching camps at higher and higher 
altitudes. On the final morning they set 
out over crusted snow, ice, and rocks, 
and after eight hours of arduous toil, 
came to the top. Writing the account of 
the journey in the New York Times, Mr. 
Smythe describes the final triumph thus: 

“At 4.30 P. M. we stood upon the sum- 
mit. 

“It is difficult to render any account of 
the view. We were too far above the 
world. One’s eye passed almost con- 
temptuously over mighty range upon 
mighty range to seek repose in the violet 
shades of illimitable horizons. Even the 
turreted thunder clouds, sun-crested 
above the purple shadows below, could 
not attain to our level. 

“The breeze fanning us was deathly 
cold; the silence and sense of isolation 
were almost terrible. There were no 
green valleys. All about us were peaks 
of black rock, glaring ice and snow, 
frozen outposts of the infinite. 

“Thousands of feet beneath curved the 
unexplored glacier to the southwest of 
Kamet, ribbed and girdled like some 
monstrous dragon crawling from one 
cloudy cavern to another. Our sole link 
with the world was the camp we had left 
eight and a half hours ago, now a mere 
dot on the snow. 

“Only in the north was relief to be 
found from this savage mountain world. 
There hills streaked untidily with snow 
fell away into the golden plains of Tibet, 
tessellated with blue cloud shadows.” 


Travel 
Sidelights 


OOTHING and restful after the 

traffic roar and heat of New 
York City are the air-cooled and sound- 
insulated cars now provided by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad systems. 

The Columbians of the Baltimore & 
Ohio are the first completely air-condi- 
tioned trains in the world. They run 
daily in both directions between Wash- 
ington and New York. The railroad ex- 
perimented with the idea last year in 
the Martha Washington Colonial dining 
car. Air-conditioned diners have now 
been added to de luxe passenger trains 
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“= Location, furnishings, service, at- 
mosphere and rates make this hotel - 
The Distinctive Boston House 


and a delightful stopping place for the sum- \ 4 i $500 





mer traveler. Write for our booklet. 
A. P. Anprews, Manager. 




















Quality Service to Advertisers 
WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. 
Since 1906 the cream of travelers have known 
we present precisely what they desire to know 
about. 

Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
That they are consulted regularly and their 
advice is highly prized, we have abundant 


sight-seeing trips, best woods, mountains, seashore, lakes, city, 


hotels, bazaar pur- 
chases and first-class 
rail travel for you, serv- 
ant’s fare included. 

© 98% on-time express- 
es, English spoken 
everywhere, guides 


or country, hotels, or camps, farms, or 
boarding houses, & rates desired. We 
can always furnish you right data so 
your outing’s success may be assured. 
More than 25 years of careful tests 
prove our far-reaching influence in the 
determination of family travel plans. 


We commend our advertisers to your 
attention when you desire the Cream of 
Travel attractions. They have every- 
thing deemed most desirable. 
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WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
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these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
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All-Range Tours,” 
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38 East 57th Street, 
New York. 
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ter travel agents. 








Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for solong 
a time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


Consider — make sure your outing’s success 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 








Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 
noon on the 25th of eve 


Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 
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READING is a stimulant to travel. Readers of current events are continually 

reminded of foreign ploces and peoples which are making history. They yield 

to the urge to see the world, as they read the Review of Reviews, which keeps 
them up-to-date on affairs at home and abroad. 
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. they sing a merry tune. 


ing newspaper... 


hot-weather relief. For 


at the push of a button. 

And you'll find every other Statler feature just 
as satisfactory, just as “shipshape” as the show- 
ers. For the hotels that first taught travelers to 
expect a priv ate bathroom with shower . . . morn- 
and many 


radio reception... 


o~ 0. ae another convenience, with every room... 
TrivhallhAr bday 
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SHOULD BE RAINBOWS 
IN THESE SHOWERS... 


Many are the songs sung in Statler showers 
these summer days. Sleepy-eyed travelers take 
to them the first thing in the morning. A few 
minutes under a bracing needle-spray, and they’re 
fit to conquer empires— and peevish dispositions. 

And at night, when our guests come back to 


their rooms — hot, tired, wilted — they make a 


ten, 


fifteen minutes, they stand neck deep in cool, 
showering water. And as their temperature goes 
and energy flows back into their limp 
.. and recall, 
without envy, the invigorating joys of the old 


Our guests know, too, there’s one of these 
showers in every Statler bathroom. In most, it’s 
in combination with a tub —a deep, gleaming, 
white tub, big enough for one to stretch in 


The bathrooms are ample in size, and well 
equipped. The mirror is correctly lighted. There’s 
a generous supply of soap— and, always, an 
abundance of immaculate towels. And one of the 
most welcome conveniences to summer-travelers 
is the circulating ice water — always available 


con- 


tinue to set the pace for the dest in hotel equipment. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


in NEW YORK, 


BUFFALO 


$T. LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The in- 
teriors of these cars are lined with 
acoustic felt to deaden sound. 











@ e¢ Costs of first-class cabins on the 
Atlantic will be cut 25 per cent. begin- 
ning October 1, and reductions in other 
classes are expected. This is the result 
of the emergency conference called in 
July by the North Atlantic steamship 
companies. Reports showed that 127,000 
fewer passengers crossed from New 
York to foreign ports in the first six 
months of this year than during the cor- 
responding season in 1930. 











@ © Franz KRUKENBERG’s propeller- 
driven rail zeppelin whizzed along tracks 
between Hamburg and Berlin at an aver- 
age speed of 106.31 miles an hour. Dur- 
ing the same run the world’s record for 
speed on rails, 142.75 miles an hour, was 
established, and the average time for 
express service between Berlin and 
Hamburg cut in half. But it would be 
necessary completely to revise signal and 
schedule systems before the rail zeppelin 
could be adopted for regular service. 













@ e@ BUSINESS MEN and manufacturers 
lead the numbers of those who travel by 
air, according to a recent check-up by 
United Air Lines. During a set period 
passengers using the New York, Chicago, 
and Kansas City route were: salesmen 
and managers, 104; manufacturers, 91; 
engineers, 78; advertising men, 26; oil 
refiners, 25; attorneys, 22; bankers, 21; 
and miscellaneous others, including in- 
surance men, government employees, 
editors, merchants, and physicians. 














@ @ THE President Hoover, 33,800-ton 
turbo-electric liner of the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line, makes her maiden voyage 
from New York to San Francisco August 
6. Built at Newport News, the new ship 
is the largest of its kind ever produced in 
America. She has three classes: first, 
special—which is a glorified tourist third 
—and a regular third. Her runs will cor- 
respond to those of the other President 
liners, New York, San Francisco, and 
Manila, with occasional winter cruises. 

To celebrate the maiden voyage, a 
group of notables from California will 
meet in New York to make the return 
trip by water. Her first run to Manila 
has been sponsored by the San Francisco 
G®amber of Commerce, which has sent 
invitations to all other Chambers of 
Commerce in the country, inviting dele- 
gates to visit the Pacific and discover 
business developments. 




















@ @ PASSENGERS may now sail direct 
from Baltimore to European ports, for 
the first time since the War, when the 
North German Lloyd suspended service. 
The City of Baltimore, flagship of the 
new Baltimore Mail line, sailed for 
Havre and Hamburg on July 2. 






@® @ Los Ancetrs will celebrate her 
150th birthday with a ten-day fiesta be- 
ginning September 4. Daily celebrations 
include: historic pageants and parades, 
music, and dances; transportation and 
harbor day; world congress of rough 
riders and rodeo; mission day; and an 
International Air Fiesta. 
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hat’s wrong with you? 


Why aren’t 
you making 
more money? 


HAT?’S not a new question. You’ve asked yourself that a hundred 

times or more. 

But most men don’t get ahead because they stop with asking the 
question—make no real effort to answer it—let ‘ ‘I’m unlucky” or “just 
not getting the breaks” take the place of any real plan for progress. 

Here’s what’s wrong with the majority. Judge for yourself whether 
or not it fits your case. 

Most men—and women—are getting what their services are worth. 
They’re in the kind of jobs where a dozen applicants are available for 
every vacancy. 

Is that what’s wrong with you—is that why you’re not getting ahead? 

The remedy is simple. Train yourself for the specialized fields where 
rewards are large and certain and where the number of men available 
fail far short of the requirements of business. 

You can train at home—and—doubled and tripled incomes are not 
unusual rewards for serious, earnest effort. 

The rewards will come to you as they have come to hundreds and 
thousands of others—just as they came to these four typical cases 
from our files. 


Stenographer becomes Comptroller 
Retail clerk becomes Assistant Comptroller 


Just a few years ago, F. R. Griffiths was a stenographer and D. F. 
Crammond a retail clerk. Neither knew more than the simplest elements 
of bookkeeping. 

Today, Mr. Griffiths as Comptroller and Mr. Crammond as Assistant 
Comptroller of the Rainier National Park Company in Washington 
supervise the multitudes of accounting records necessitated by the 
varied activities of this large company—operating the hotels, camps, 
inns, transportation facilities, garages, guide service, etc., within this 

national park. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accounting,” write both, “was the im- 
portant factor in our rapid climb. Jt helped us make more money.’ 


600 per cent increase in income—in three years 


When our representative first met Albert L. Russell three years ago, 
he was a clerk in a radio store in Victoria, B. C., Canada—working on a 


of Reviews 


small salary. Three months after starting our spare time training in 
Modern Salesmanship, he had increased his earning by more than 100 
per cent and had become an outside salesman. A bigger house, attracted 
by his sales record, hired him and inside of a year he was their head 
salesman with another increase of 100 per cent. 

Today, he is an outstandingly successful salesman and his income is 
about 600 per cent larger than when he started training—he has solved 
the problem of making more money. 


Traffic clerk moves up to traffic manager 


“How can I stick to my present job and still advance to a responsible 
executive position?’ 

That was Walter Baker’s problem when, as traffic clerk with one of 
the largest wholesale grocers in New England, he enrolled for home 
study training in Trafic Management. 

“T had been handling traffic work for two years,” writes Mr. Baker, 
“but I really had very little knowledge of what it was all about. Within 
one month after receiving the first lesson, | learned more about traflic 
management than I had picked up in two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in scientific trafic management enabled 
me to make a complete study of the firm’s transportation methods and 
policies, and I was able to make certain modifications which increased 
our selling area. Later I had opportunity to make an important study 

of w arehousing and refriger: ation. 
“Since taking LaSalle training, J can claim entrance to the ‘100% Club’ 
—and what is probably of even more value, an acquaintance with 
numerous executives in the trafhe field that I prize highly.” 


Do you really want to make more money? 


Then why not stop wishing and begin acting? 

If there is a training that will help you make more money, you want 
it, of course. But how can you be sure unless you have full information? 
Our new 64-page illustrated booklet will give you complete details about 
the training that helped Griffiths, Crammond, Russell, Baker and thou- 
sands of others speed up their progress and insure larger success. 

Getting the booklet will cost you two minutes and two cents—will 
you spend that much to find out what LaSalle training can do for you? 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, Law—LL.B. Degree. 
Sales and Department Executive positions. © Commercial Law. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- Banking and Finance. 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Expert Bookkeeping. 


Accountant, etc. 

a C. P. A. Coaching for 
Modern gion gerne Training fon 28 Accountants. & for Advanced 
paso in retail, wholesale, or specialty Modern Busi Correspond 





Modern Foremanship. Credit and Collection Correspondence. 


Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Railway Station Management. 


Business English. 
Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
selected business colleges in the new ma- 
chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 


9 — a — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —. — — —= 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 967-R.- Chicago : 


I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 


(State subject in which you are interested) 


Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle / 
plan, anda copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One”—all entirely free. 


' 





NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 
gladly advise you without obligating you. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED to farm prices? 
Right. But why? Page 20. ... UNCLE 
SAM'S GRAVEST PROBLEM is unemploy- 
ment, and the Secretary of Labor has set 
up a system of free agencies where em- 
ployers should find the men they want. 
Page 35... . THERE IS AN EPIDEMIC 
of economic plans, brought forth by the 
depression. A prominent Democratic 
presidential possibility presents one of his 
own. Page 57.... THEY ARE FIGHTING 
a war once more in Europe, and the fact 
that they are fighting with gold and 
credit instead of men and guns doesn't 
make the issue any less vital. Page 39. 
. YOU CAN BUY BOTTLES and loaves 
of bread containing Vitamin D, thanks to 
an idea of some University of Wisconsin 
alumni. Page 42. ... THE BOLSHEVISTS 
ARE BEATING ploughshares into tractors 
or rather using both ploughshares and 
tractors to beat the ancient system of 
individual peasantry. Page 46... . ARE 
THE BANKERS TO BLAME for the de- 
pression? Many a business man thinks he 
has reasons for believing that they are. 
Page 51. . . . THE WORLD OWES A 
LIVING to Kansas farmers, in the opinion 
of a conscientious spokesman for the em- 
battled wheat belt. Page 53.... WHEN 
YOU ARE SEVENTY-FOUR years old, will 
you want to take on a new job that will 
keep you busy for seven years? Page 55. 
BRUTAL, ANTIQUATED, _ INEFFI- 
CIENT is what one Wickersham report 
called the prison system of the country. 
New Jersey has tried to do something 
about it. Page 62. ...A SCRAMBLE 
TO BUY sent people scurrying for value- 
less stocks two years ago, and now good 
stocks go begging like the rest. Page 78. 
. SO HUMBLE A THING as a tank 
car can bring a new industry into being. 
And other industries are being wiped out 
just as simply. Page 84. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT 
ABOUT YOUR JOB 


and your chances of holding it 





A LOT OF EXECUTIVES are patting themselves 
on the back these days because they have managed to 
hold on to their jobs during the business depression. 

This is a dangerous attitude. 

Corporate Management has had its eyes opened 
during the last two years. Scores of men have been 
let go. Thousands of dollars in salaries have been 
saved. Yet the necessary work got done just the same 
because the men who were left worked harder. 

This discovery by Management is going to have 
far-reaching effects in the next few years. Expressed 
in a few words, here is the situ- 


CASE 3. Production Manager, salary $6,000; now 
President, salary $21,600. 
Recently the Institute announced a new Course 
and Service expressly designed to meet these new 
conditions. This Course is new from start to finish, 
so new that the latter part is barely off the press. 
Today’s foremost leaders have contributed to it. 
Among them are: . 
FREDERICK W. PICKARD, Vice President, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., THOMAS J. WATSON, 
President, International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration; M. H. AYLESWORTH, 





President, National Broadcast- 





ation: 

I. Corporations will have to 
strain every nerve to show 
a net profit. 

2. To show a net profit, over- 
head must be kept down. 

3. Overhead can be kept down 
by paying nobody $5,000, 
let us say, when a $3,000 





A WARNING TO 
MEN who want to 
be independent five 
years from today. 


ing Company; COLBY M. CHEs- 
TER, JR., President, General 
Foods Corporation, and JOSEPH 
H. APPEL, Executive Head, John 
Wanamaker, New York. 

The facts are contained in a 
booklet entitled, “What An Ex- 
ecutive Should Know.” 

This booklet is well worth 








man could do the work. 











The bubble has burst. The men 
with nothing but high-sounding titles, good salaries, 
and years of service to their credit are out of luck. 

From now on it won’t be enough to be merely a 
useful cog. Too many useful cogs are going from 
office to office offering their services at half price. 

Today a man must be more than useful. He must 
he indispensable. He must be so important and so 
vital that the business would be handicapped with- 
out him. 

For the last twenty years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has had marked success in making men in- 
dispensable. Here are a few samples, selected from 
hundreds, showing how Institute men automatically 
step up to the more important positions and salaries: 
CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary $6,000; now 

Vice President and General Manager, 
salary $18,000. 
CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; now 
Regional Manager, salary $15,000. 


half an hour of your time. 
Many men have said that in 30 minutes it gave them 
a clearer picture of their business future than they 
ever had before. 
If you want to know how you can make your job 
secure, send for it. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
520 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “WuaT AN EXECUTIVE SHOULD 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 





Signature 





Business 
Address 
Business 
Position 








In Canada, Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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Writing 
-..a source of income 
that many people neglect 


“T want you 
to rejoice 
with me. I 
have sold my 
first manu- 
script —a 
crime story 
—and the 
check is $180. It’s the real thrill 
that comes once in a lifetime. 
All this I owe to N. I. A. train- 
ing—and I consider myself a 
beginner of rawest type. I got 
back far more than the N. I. A. 
tuition fee in my first sale.”— 
Mrs. C. E. Scott, 660 N. Market 
St., Shawnee, Okla. 





“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
Ns te Ac OF 
have writ- 
ten several articles for health 
publications that have been ac- 
cepted and printed. I am now 
engaged in the preparation of 
some articles on church music 
and on business. Again I want 
to assure you that I am well 
satisfied that I decided to learn 
to write by your copy-desk 
method.”—Arthur S. Pettit, 
36834 So. Burlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





‘Sold my 
first short 
story the 
other day. 
Last summer 
an old lady 
told me a 
happening of 
pioneer days 
which interested me. I wrote it 
up, and that’s the result. You 
can understand that I’m de- 
lighted, even though the cheque 
was not large.”—Miss Alice S. 
lisher, Eyebrow, Sask., Canada. 








ANY people who should be writing never 

even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write-—stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, reci- 
pes, etc.—things that can be easily and 
naturally written in spare time. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and _ constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You 
are learning to write by writing—acquiring 
the same experience to which nearly all well- 
known writers of short-stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, etc., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the 
cost not more than a month’s living expenses 
at a resident college. 





How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. students to waste 
time or money. For this reason, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. It tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination. It’s 
free; there’s no obligation. You’ll enjoy this test. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


ee eae eee nen nay ann en nanan ete 
i] 
: ; - a 
5 Newspaper Institute of America i 
a == ~T 
a 1776 Broadway, New York : 
i ‘ 1 
1 Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information 1 
a about writing for profit as promised in Review of Reviews—September. ' 
2 i] 
+ Mr. | 
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Our Authors 


ILLIAM N. Doak, whose article 

in this issue tells of the free 
government employment agencies, has 
been Secretary of Labor since December 
of last year. He is a Virginian by birth, 
and started his career handling freight 
on the railroad when he was eighteen 
years old. Early identified with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, he 
rose to positions of importance in that 
powerful body, at one time editing its 
trade journal. Before his appointment 
to the Cabinet, he had been Labor’s 
“attaché” at Washington. 














@ @ Wir1Am Samvet Kies is a lawyer 
and banker, born in Minnesota and a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He came to New York in 1913, where 
he has gained a reputation as an expert 
in foreign trade. He is interested in 
politics, economics, and sociology; and 
his knowledge of educational facilities 
as applied to scientific and industrial re- 
search is extensive. He is an active 
alumnus of his great university. 


@ @ Witt1am Henry CHAMBERLIN is 
one of the few real authorities upon 
Soviet Russia, having spent nine years 
as correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor in Moscow. His attitude toward 
Soviet affairs has always been strictly 
objective. He is an author of books as 
well as a journalist, his “Soviet Russia” 
(1930) having gone through nine print- 
ings. A revised edition will be published 
in September. Mr. Chamberlin, indeed, 
is about to make his first visit home after 
his long sojourn in Russia. 


@ @ Vircit JorRDAN is an economist as- 
sociated with Business Week and other 
periodicals of the McGraw-Hill group. 
He came to them after a period of ser- 
vice with the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. He is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York (1912), and 
earned his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at the University of Stuttgart in Ger- 
many. He speaks plainly to bankers in 
this business emergency. 


@ e@ ArTHUR CappER, United States 
Senator from Kansas, is the proprietor 
of Capper’s Weekly, the Topeka Daily 
Capital, and several other journals— 
largely agricultural. He served as Gov- 
ernor of his state from 1915 through 1918, 
and in that year was elected to the 
United States Senate, where he is now 
beginning his third six-year term. He is 
an acknowledged authority upon farm 
subjects, especially those relating to his 
home stamping ground. 


@ © GeNERAL CHARLES H. SHERRILL is 
an international expert, and has con- 
tributed frequently to this magazine. His 
wide range of acquaintance in European 
political circles, especially among Pre- 
miers and Presidents, gives him access 
to much that happens behind closed 
doors. He is an enthusiastic ex-athlete 
of Yale. 
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The Review of Reviews 


“ An invaluable contribution to 
the understanding of Lincoln.” 


“Vital, human, real.” 


“Not likely to be surpassed.” 


**I wonder at the author’s skill.” 


«A monumental achievement.” 


“The idea is novel; the execu- 
tion is admirable.” 


ALBERT SHAW’S 
braham Lincoln 


In two large volumes, beautifully printed and bound 


His Path to the Presidency and“ The Year of His Election 


The life of Lincoln told in pictures—a story in which 
novel use is made of contemporary cartoons. Some of 
the cartoons are world-famous, like those from the 
London “Punch,” but most of them have been buried 
from sight for seventy years or more and rediscovered 
by the author. It is, indeed, the most complete collec- 
tion of political caricatures that has ever been pub- 
lished dealing with a particular period. 


You see, this is not just another Lincoln biography, 
bringing out all the time-worn myths we were told in 
our childhood. This is the story of Lincoln reflecting 
the impressions of men who hated him as well as those 





who loved him—impressions made before any had the 
remotest idea that here was a man for the ages. 


The Perfect Souvenir of Lincoln’s Time 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW has woven a brilliant story of 
the whole period from 1809 to 1860, masterly in its 
simplicity, dramatic in its effect, with an insight that 
only a lifetime of Lincoln study could give. For forty 
years he has been gathering the more than 500 illus- 
trations appearing in these volumes. The cartoons by 
Lincoln’s contemporaries bring out as nothing else 


could the struggles, the victories, the hates and the 
fears of those strenuous times. They strip great issues 
and personalities of all pretense. They are the one 
perfect souvenir of Lincoln’s time that has been kept 
intact, untouched by prejudice or hero-worship. They 
show you the real Lincoln, virile, outstanding, human. 


Hundreds Have Written in High Praise 


_The publishers have hundreds of letters written in 
high praise of these two volumes (from which the above 
quotations are taken). They come from such persons as: 


Senator Arthur Capper Elihu Root 

Bishop Manning Charles E. Hughes 

William Allen White Nicholas Murray Butler 

Edwin A. Alderman Ida M. Tarbell 

David F. Houston George E. Roberts 

Lyman P. Powell Charles F. Thwing 

James H. Dillard David S. Muzzey 

Louis Wiley Charles M. Schwab 
James H. Kirkland 


Free to REVIEW OF REVIEWS subscribers 


IF you will mail the coupon at once, we will not only 
send you a set of these extraordinary Lincoln volumes, 
postpaid, for free examination, but we will give it to 
you absolutely free with a three-year subscription to 
the REview or REvieEws at the regular rate. If you 
prefer, we will send the Go_tpEN Book instead, the 
monthly magazine of entertainment for the intelligent, 
a treasure chest of fascinating stories and essays from 
the pens of the world’s greatest writers. 


What is more, you can pay at the rate of $1 a month 
for nine months, if you wish. If you prefer to make 
one payment, send only $8. But you must use the 
coupon right away. 
saan eaneeeeee FREE TRIAL COUPON seueeeeennauu 
: R.R. 9-31 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I accept your offer to send me, absolutely 
free, the two big, new volumes of Abraham 
Lincoln (cloth bound, 275 pages each), for ten 
days’ free examination. If I decide to keep 
them I will pay only for a three years’ subscrip- 
tion to the Review of Reviews magazine (or 
Golden Book) at the regular subscription rate— 
a dollar a month for nine months. If I prefer 
to make only one payment it will be only $8. 


Omer tr foot \\ 


Check magazine desired. 
CO Golden Book CO Review of Reviews 
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Would-Be Presidents 


The Mirrors of 1932, Anonymous. 
en” Warren & Putnam, 247 pp. 
DO. 


ERE IS AN anonymous and unsparing 

book which deals with the great 
and the would-be great of America— 
the presidential possibilities. President 
Hoover, Calvin Coolidge, Dwight Mor- 
row, Al Smith, Owen Young, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, Al- 
bert Ritchie, Joe Robinson, and Newton 
Baker—all are there, and much besides. 
None of these gentry, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Baker, please the dev- 
astating author. It is even charged that 
Mr. Hoover desired Senator Norris as his 
running mate in the last campaign, but 
that the Western progressive indignantly 
refused the honor. John Barleycorn, the 
old soak, is a vote-getter who receives 
mild treatment as maker and breaker of 
parties and chief executives. 

Senator Robinson picked up some gray 
spats at the London Naval Conference. 
Owen Young, in his world views, is a 
mechanistic utopian. Governor Pinchot 
is dubbed “Savonarola on a soap-box.” 
Senator Morrow was elected because of 
“Lindy,” his son-in-law. Governor 
Roosevelt lacks “guts.” Governor Ritchie 
is a loafer. Al Smith has become a so- 
cial climber. The President was no en- 
gineer; he was a promoter. Of such stuff 
is “The Mirrors of 1932.” It has strayed 
far from its prototypes of yesteryear— 
the “Mirrors of Downing Street” and 
“Mirrors of Washington.” But the car- 
toons by Oscar Cesare are marvels well 
worth the price of admission. 


In Washington 


Washington Merry-Go-Round. Anon- 

ymous. Liveright, 366 pp. $3. 
HIS IS A SOMEWHAT similar tome to the 
one discussed in our previous para- 
graph. It is packed with anonymous 
animosity toward the Washingtonians. It 
specializes in drawing-room and_ bar- 
room gossip of the New York tabloid 
type; and only the insurgent pro- 
gressive group finds faint praise. If 
the book be “fiction” (in part at least), 
Senator Norris is the proletarian author’s 
hero. And the author goes in strongly 
for nicknames. The Vice-President is 
“Egg Charlie,” the Secretary of State is 
“Wrong Horse Harry,” and Senator Mor- 
row is “Little Nemo.” Our Ambassador 
to his Britannic Majesty is the “Court 
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Jester,” the House of Representatives is 
the “Monkey House,” the diplomatic 
corps is “Starched Futility.” On the 
whole, “Merry-Go-Round” is more mali- 
cious than the “Mirrors”; and that, alas, 
is saying a great deal. 


For Business Chiefs 


Onward Industry! by James D. Mooney 
and Alan C. Reiley. Harper & Bros. 
541 pp. $6. 
pee Is industry’s duty to its em- 
ployees? To its public? How can 
its units maintain themselves? What of 
Russia? This book is written to provide 
an intelligent groundwork for answers 
to questions like these. About five years 
ago Mr. Mooney, head of the export di- 
vision of General Motors, was building 
an organization. At the time he hap- 
pened to be studying mediaeval economic 
history. It occurred to him that he was 
playing an ancient game, and that an 
organization to build pyramids did not 
differ materially from an organization to 
sell Chevrolets. He interested Mr. 
Reiley, formerly of Remington-Rand, 
and the book was written. 

The authors have sought the principles 
of organization in modern industry, in 
ancient government, in feudalism, in 
Roman and Protestant Churches, in 
armies, and in Soviet Russia. From their 
search they have deduced the principles 
of organization. Their work is not an- 
other book on management, but a pro- 
found analysis of human association for 


Recommended Reading from Current Lists 





One of Diego Rivera's illustra- 
tions for Stuart Chase's "Mexico: 
A Study of Two Americas.” 


the attainment of a common purpose. 
From it they draw conclusions in the 
spirit of advanced, self-reliant American 
industry. They seek justification for the 
entire industrial objective, and find it 
in “nothing less than the alleviation of 
human want and misery.” This does not 
mean that the book moralizes piously on 
the advantages of big business. It is the 
effort of two business men gone scholar- 
ly, and it stimulates. 


Depression-Proof 


Mexico: a Study of Two Americas, by 
Stuart Chase in collaboration with 
Marian Tyler. Ill. by Diego Rivera. 
Macmillan, 327 pp. $3. 


| paagereg vl the present wide-spread 
fear of losing one’s job accounts for 
the fact that this book about a depres- 
sion-proof and exotically colored civi- 
lization is already in its sixtieth thou- 
sand. The two Americas Mr. Chase 
contrasts are the original Aztec one, 
which compared favorably with the Eu- 
rope of its time when Cortez put an end 
to it in 1519, and the parvenu one which 
has since made itself at home in the 
United States. At bottom the contrast is 
between Tepoztlan, the mountain village 
where pigs sleep in the sunny church- 
yard and where flowers are more im- 
portant than automobiles, radios, and 
bathtubs combined, and Middletown, 
the typical American city analyzed in 
Robert and Helen Lynd’s recent book. 
In a time of prosperity the citizens of 
Middletown would doubtless scorn the 
life of their Mexican contemporaries. 
But Mr. Chase wonders: “With its rail- 
roads and highways cut, Middletown 
would very shortly starve to death. It 
exists only as a cell in a vast interde- 
pendent industrial structure.” Tepoztlan 
lives almost entirely from its own fields 
and forests. “The gospel of Middletown 
is work, and the gospel of Tepoztlan is 
play—one day in three, the year around, 
the southern community is celebrating a 
major or minor fiesta. Yet for all their 
hard work, a fraction of the men of 
Middletown is constantly unemployed 
and bowed down with fear and worry. 
Unemployment is unheard of in Tepozt- 
lan, and fear stalks only when earth- 
quakes rumble, or Zapata comes riding 
over the mountains, federal troops at his 
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heels.” Middletown has a better health 
record, but an unlovely Main Street in- 
stead of a gorgeous setting amid snow- 
capped volcanoes, all under a dreamy 
haze. Middletown has bathtubs, tele- 
phones, radios, movies, silk stockings, re- 
frigerators, electric lights, spring beds, 
newspapers, cocktail shakers, good cof- 
fee, a baseball team, and dance halls. In 
Tepoztlan they care not a rap about all 
these, and dance in church. That there 
is danger to its civilization, however, is 
indicated by the presence of a saxophone 
in the village band. 


Liberalism in Mexico 


Liberalism in Mexico, by Wilfred 
Hardy Callcott. Stanford University 
Press, 410 pp. $5.00 
HE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in Mexico is here 
traced from the acceptance of its 
magna charta, the constitution of 1857, 
to the administration of President Portes 
Gil in 1929. Educational, religious, 
business, and political aspects are all 
thoroughly surveyed by Professor Call- 
cott, who collected his material while 
on a leave of absence from the history 
department of the University of South 
Carolina. His book gives a_ scholarly 
background for understanding the 
troubles between state and clergy which 
intermittently become headline news in 
this country. But its thorough docu- 
mentation will make it appeal more to 
the specialist than to the lay reader. 
Professor Callcott’s prophecy for Mex- 
ico is hopeful, since “the revolution has 
freed approximately one-half the rural 


population from serfdom, and the cities’ 


have changed from white calico dress 
(the old native garb of the peon) to 
overalls, from peasantry to industrial- 
ism.” .. . “With a nation thus awaken- 
ing,’ he concludes, “though there may 
and probably will be storms in the fu- 
ture, the ultimate prospects can hardly 
be said to be anything but promising.” 


Patriot's Progress 


The Historical Evolution of Modern 
Nationalism, by Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Richard R. Smith, 327 pp. $3.50. 


pp oR exaltation of one’s na- 
tive land, is a doctrine less than 
two centuries old, according to the 
famous Columbia history professor. It 
originated during the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Age of Enlightenment—identified 
with Rousseau and Voltaire—which pre- 


ceded the French Revolution. In its 
original form it was humanitarian and 
altruistic, with a cultural emphasis and 
a philosophy of live and let live. The 
year 1789 introduced two new forms, 
Jacobinism and Traditionalism. Both 
were altruistic. The Jacobins tried to 
spread their doctrines over Europe for 
Europe’s good. Theirs was the concep- 
tion of a nation in arms, linked by na- 
tional “fraternity.” The Traditionalists 
harked back to historic precedent. They 
were more cultural than political; also 
romantic. The Holy Alliance was their 
supreme work. 

The nineteenth-century nationalists 
were middle-class liberal in type, and 
their heyday was the riotous year 1848. 
They opposed their nationalism to dy- 


nastic privilege, and waged liberal wars 
in Italy, Hungary, Germany, and else- 
where. The “Forty-Eighters” were 
highly altruistic and humanitarian—sci- 
ons of the benevolent bourgeoisie. Mod- 
ern industrialism, however, according to 
Professor Hayes, has had little effect on 
nationalism. Factories arrived after the 
world had gone nationalist—for better, 
for worse. Economic internationalism 
might as easily have evolved in an inter- 
national world. 

Modern nationalism, alas, is a far more 
sinister philosophy than its predecessors. 
Originating in France with Barrés and 
Maurras, it precipitated the World War 
and is the idealogical backbone of Fas- 
cism. It is not altruistic, but eminently 
selfish; and Professor Hayes labels it 
“integral nationalism.” For the future it 
threatens other wholesale wars. 


Sir William Osler 


The Great Physician, by Edith Gittings 
Reid. Oxford Press, 299 pp. $3.50. 
S™ WittraM Oster, Canadian physician 
extraordinary and the idol of our 
own Johns Hopkins, was a truly beau- 
tiful character whose sympathy, un- 
canny skill, and high ethical stand- 
ards have left their mark upon the 
medical profession for all time. Born at 
Tecumseh, Upper Canada, on the fringe 
of the wilderness, in 1849, he served in 
Montreal, in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, 
then at Oxford and in the World War. 
In the war period he was admirably ob- 
jective, discounting German “atrocities,” 
denouncing English editors, and speeding 
relief work in starving Vienna. After 
his death, in 1919, Germans came to 
England and laid wreaths on his grave. 
“Dr. Osler’s work as a propagandist of 
public health,” says the somewhat senti- 
mental author, “was so far-reaching that 
many thought it his greatest service to 
his generation; but though he was often 
the match that lit the fire, his work was 
essentially that of the great humanist 
clinical physician. An idealist is more 
often than not neither a propogandist 
nor a promoter.” Baltimore, backward 
in sanitation, was the better for his resi- 
dence there. At Oxford he was called 
the North American ambassador to old 
England. His home was the resort of 
Rhodes scholars. The Association of 
Physicians of Great Britain and Ireland 
was his idea, as was its Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Medicine. He was a constructive 
worker for Anglo-American solidarity in 
a sphere vitally important. 


Bismarck's Successor 


Stresemann, by Antonina Vallentin- 
Luchaire. Richard R. Smith, 359 pp. $4. 
RANK SIMONDS, international expert, 
has declared that Franco-German ani- 
mosity, which hindered the Hoover debt 
settlement, is engendered by a depar- 
ture from the pacific policies of the late 
Gustav Stresemann. Other critics have 
called Stresemann the greatest German 
statesman since the retirement of mighty 
Bismarck. All are agreed that the 
Stresemann-Briand negotiations put 
Germany back on the map, after her 
prostration in the fall of 1918. 














Are You 


Indispensable 
To Your Firm? 


Can you perform the kind of work that 
makes you a vital part of your firm—or 
is your job something that any man 
could do? Is your present job going to 
lead you to a better one—does it hold 
a solid well paid future? The untrained 
man, doing ordinary work anyone can 
perform is easily replaced—he is not 
indispensable. But— 


The Trained, Well-Paid 
Accountant Js 


HERE are many clerks—many bookkeepers—many manual 
| workers—many sub-executives. But there are compara- 
tively few trained accountants, in this modern business 
world, which demands more and more expert accountancy, as 
business readjusts itself and resumes its normal pace. There 
are many men who can do hand-work and ordinary routine 
headwork—but there are few men wko can perform the spe- 
cialized efficient headwork which accountancy makes possible. 
How about you? Are you prepared for the opportunities which 
the new business world will create? Or are you one of those 
who will be left behind? 
Today a new training, devised by a-group of leading account- 
ants and accountancy teachers is opening up the accountancy 
field to men with ambition and willingness to better themselves. 
It is called the “Guided Experience” method. Though it is 
taught at home, it covers the field with resident-college thor- 
oughness. C.P.A.’s describe it as “clearest and most logical 
method of teaching accountancy.” 


New Book Sent Free 


Send today for the new book “The 
Modern Way to Learn Account- eer a 


ing,” with complete information 
concerning this new training, 
which carries you through preparae 
tion for Certified Public Accounte 
ancy, as well as mastery of Cost 
Accounting, Income Tax Account- 
ing, Auditing, etc. No obligation. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
OF COMMERCE 
Dept. M-100 
17 W. Elm St., Chicago, IIl. 
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| American University of Commerce, Dept. M-100 ! 
17 W. Elm Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Without obligation or charge, please send me copy of 
“The Modern Way to Learn Accounting” with full infor- 
mation concerning your training and service. 















Pronunciation 


Bad pronunciation is a serious 
handicap in every business or 
social circle. Correct your 
pronunciation by Webster's 
Collegiate. 








Vocabulary 
Build the comprehensive vo- 
cabulary that is worth so 
much by daily reference to 
the 106,000 words in Web- 
ster’s Collegiate 










Definitions 


Sure knowledge of words and 
their exact meanings is offered 
in the clear, authoritative ex- 
planations in Webster’s Col- 
legiate. 













When you are in doubt as to 
the correct spelling of a word, 
don’t guess—consult eb- 
ster’s Collegiate and be sure. 













Synonyms 
Exactly the right word for 
every purpose is pointed out in 
the full synonym treatment 
contained in Webster's Col- 
legiate. 











Word Usage 


Why let blunders in your 
speech and writing put you 
at a disadvantage ? Webster’s 
Collegiate is a sure guide. 
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Websters 


Will Quickly Clear Up All 
Difficulties in Word Use 


It contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words, with defini- 
tions, etymologies, pronunciations, and indications of proper 
use—a dictionary of Biography—a Gazetteer—a special sec- 
tion showing, with illustrations, the rules of punctuation, 
use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. — Foreign words and 
phrases— 1,256 pages—1,700 illustrations. 


The Best 
\ Abridged 
@\ Dictionary 


“No 
iN because it is based upon 
“the “Supreme Author- 
ity’’—Webster’s New 
International Dic- 
tionary. Thin- Paper 
Edition: Special Mer- 
riam Cloth, $5.00; 
WW Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. 
















Purchaseofyour 

bookseller, 

or send order 
and remittance 
direct to us; or 
write for information 
and free specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
104 BROADWAY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











LEARN THE SECRET OF 


MONEY MAKING 


RIGHT 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Right in your own home you can earn an extra income. Turn your leisure moments 


into ready cash by becoming 


a subscription representative of the magazine you 


are now reading and our other publication, the GOLDEN BOOK. 
IS 


Simple—Convenient 


IT 
Experience Unnecessary 


Write at once for free details concerning this remarkable offer. 
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SCHOOLS, 


Qualify 
needs. 


ager thru Lewis Trairing. 


FREE of extra cost in our National Employment Bureau, covering 
70,000 points through special 


country at 
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: 
Telegraph. Send today for Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,’’ explain- = 
ing our Money-Back Agreement and our Personal Coaching Plan. : 
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OPPORTUNITY 


1000 


Hotels and institutional field 
trained men and women. Thousands of posi- 
tions as Manager, Assistant Manager, Steward, 
Housekeeper, 
important positions paying $2,000 to 
$7,500 a year, open annually. Nearly $1,000,- 
000.000 worth of NEW HOTELS, CLUBS, 


TIONS built this year! 
and women start at salaries up to $2,500 a 
year, with living often included. 
Previous Experience Proved Unnecessary 


home in spare time—our Personal 
Coaching Plan adapts training to your 
Lewis-Trained men and women of 
both young and mature age winning success. 
Julius M. Winslow, 52, became Assistant Man- 


tion, plus Lewis Specialized Training, qualifies you. 

We Put Graduates in Touch With Positions 

All of your training under personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, who 
Was appointed Managing Consultant by over 300 hotels. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCH 
Room DP-1257, Clifford Lewis, President, Washington, D.C, 
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Our files contain hundreds of 
letters like these, which prove 
that the hotel industry is the 
™ field of big opportunity today. 





calling for 



















Hostess, 4 Sports f Director and Herman Goodman: ‘‘Have se- 
cured the position of Steward 
in the largest and finest hotel 
in this city. I want to than 
the Lewis Schools for their 
assistance.”’ 

Mabelle B. Nourse: “I enrolled 
as a student in the Lewis Hotel 
Training Schools in April and 
Secured a position as house- 
keeper before I had fin- 







HOSPITALS and _ INSTITU- 


Lewis-trained men 










for a well-paid position at 


Oi ee 
A good grade-school educa- 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Room DP-1257, Washington, D. C. 
Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Oppor- 
tunity,” without obligation, and details of your 
Personal Coaching Plan. 


Registration 





arrangement with Postal 
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The Stresemann saga is here recounted 
by a politically-minded friend of the 
family, Frau Vallentin-Luchaire, who is 
objective, sympathetic, and possessed of 
considerable international acumen. She 
has dealt sparingly with her hero’s early 
life—in contradistinction to the biogra.- 
pher Rudolph Olden—concentrating on 
his far-famed post-war achievements, 
Her character studies of the Socialist Fi- 
nance Minister Hilferding, the Junker 
General Von Seeckt, the diplomatist Von 
Maltzan, the British ambassador D’Aber. 
non, and the subtle Frenchman Hague. 
nin, are jewels in themselves. 

Stresemann passed through three po- 
litical stages. During the World War he 
was a chauvinistic supporter of Luden- 
dorff, Tirpitz, unrestricted submarine 
warfare, and territorial annexations, 
After the War he was a monarchist of 
moderate stamp. Finally, as a political 
realist, he became the advocate of the 
Republic and of international concilia- 
tion. Such was Germany’s only way 
out. He engineered reparations agree- 
ments, evacuation of German soil by the 
Allied troops of occupation, a Council 
seat for Germany in the League of Na- 
tions, the Locarno Pact which protects 
the Reich from French aggression. Had 
he lived, he would probably have ar- 
ranged a peaceful solution of the Polish 
Corridor question—amicable commer- 
cial agreements preceding politics. He 
was friendly with Dictator Pilsudski, a 
likable old warhorse. In his credo, 
gaining a little was always preferable to 
demanding much. His death, at the age 
of fifty, was an international catastrophe 
—as the talented authoress makes only 
too clear in her fascinating work. The 
sincerest mourner was probably his wily, 
informal, good-hearted vis-a-vis, Aris- 
tide Briand. 






























Grandmother 


Hidden Springs of the Russian Revo- 
lution, by Katerina Breshkovskeia. 
Stanford University Press, 369 pp. $5. 


Russia's 











ATERINA BRESHKOVSKAIA was Called the 

“grandmother of the Russian revo- 
lution.” But by the revolution is 
meant that first flurry of March, 1917, 
which upset the Czardom and_sub- 
stituted a liberal democracy on the 
American plan. Katerina was the as- 
sociate of the high-minded and “Wil- 
sonian” Kerensky. But, alas, there was 
a joke current in Russia: “England will 
fight to the last Russian soldier.” So 
when the second revolution came in No- 
vember, 1917—that which placed the 
Bolshevists in power—Kerensky and 
Katerina found all their liberal aspira- 
tions frustrated. The Red Commissars 
followed in the footsteps of the auto- 
cratic Czars. 

Katerina’s book deals mainly with 
what went before to pave the way. Her 
memoirs date back to 1873, recounting 
the gradual spread of revolutionary 
ideas among the people, and dealing with 
the 1905 revolution which led to pseudo- 
constitutional government through the 
ineffective Duma. Education and popu- 
lar enlightenment were her ideals, and 
in these respects the Soviet regime has 
shown itself superior to the Czarist. 

























“Yet the time will surely come,” says 
she, “when we may labor again for a 
revival of freedom. The resistless cur- 
rent of inherited tradition, the hopes, the 
faith, the aspirations of the people, run 
counter to the new despotism which has 
gripped the country. My beloved Rus- 
sian people will sober down from their 
revolutionary madness, and we shall 
once more be able to work hand in hand 
with them in rebuilding a land of free- 
dom, honor, and true fraternity.” Her 
work has been ably edited by Lincoln 
Hutchinson, under the auspices of the 
Hoover War Library at Leland Stanford 
University. 


Bestial Mankind 


Up from the Ape, by Ernest A. Hoo- 
ton. Macmillan, 626 pp. $5. 
IGHLY DARWINIAN is Mr. Hooton in his 
evolutionary theories, which bring 
mankind safely “up from the ape.” 
For the homo sapiens is only a primate— 
no more, no less—whose backbone and 
teeth come from fishy progenitors, whose 
lungs and limbs are inherited from 
ground quadrupeds, whose brains and 
nimble fingers come from tree-climbers. 
Man, and the ape within him, go hand in 
hand from birth to death. 

An instructive survey of the animal 
world, of prehistoric man, and of the 
existent human races are included in 
this highly detailed work. The monkey 
group naturally receives full attention in 
all its phases and functions. And the 
“monks” are very human, or =-lse hu- 
manity is surprisingly simian. But there 
is one difference. “Lemurs do not weep. 
Neither walruses nor crocodiles weep. I 
think man is the only cry-baby in 
the animal kingdom.” Nevertheless 
man is a primate, “since he _ obvi- 
ously cannot be admitted to any other 
known order.” He is a charter member 
of the Suborder Anthropoidea, which in- 
cludes the New World monkeys, the Old 
World monkeys and apes, and himself. 
Here is a valuable scientific work, writ- 
ten so that you can understand it, and 
with sardonic humor. 


African Odyssey 


Africa Speaks, by Paul L. Hoefler. 
lohn C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 

469 pp. Ill. $3.50. 
D*: HoEFLER hastens to assure the 
reader, in a foreword, that this book 
is not a mere repetition of his motion 
picture. Rather it is the story in back of 
the movie, and tells how the picture was 
made. The author takes you trekking 
with him across Africa, as a member of 
his party, from Mombasa on the east 
coast to Lagos on the west coast, all in 
the space of twelve months. The story 
moves swiftly, informally, and with good 
humor. You try hard to imagine acres 
of flamingos, locust swarms measuring 25 
by 60 miles, and confess yourself beaten. 
You are as disappointed as the author 
when the crocodile remains stubborn 
and refuses to come out of the mud to 
be photographed. You pat yourself on 
the back and feel certain that you too 
have mastered the art of retreat and ad- 
vance necessary in dealing with the lion 
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EMPLOYMEN 





Advice from the Head of a Great 
American Industry 


"You can be sure, if you 
are a normal person, that 
there is a place for you," 


says Charles M. Schwab in his intro- 
duction to the valuable two-volume 
guide to employment "The Right Job." 

"The first step," continues Mr. 
Schwab, “is to decide exactly what 
one has, and in what kind of work it 
can be used to best advantage.” 

Then "The Right Job" starts right in 
to help solve this problem of getting 
a job. 


How To Connect With That Job! 


You have Mr. Schwab’s assurance that 
there is a place for you (and who could know 
better?) ; you need not worry about that! 
What you do need to consider, in these times, 
is how to connect with that job! Or, if you 
are an employer, how you can get just the 
man you need for what you can afford to 
pay. 

In one place the text of these two handy 
guides points out that if you would only 
take as much trouble in finding a job that 
fits you, as in getting your coat fitted, you 
would never be out of a job! 

It’s easy to use a little science in getting a 
job. Don’t waste time applying where dozens 
are standing in line; don’t write empty let- 
ters by the hundred; don’t insert character- 
less advertisements in papers— 


How To Sell Yourself 


The idea is, to analyze yourself to see just 
what you have to sell; make a list of the 
most likely places that could use what you 
have, then go at it hammer and tongs to sell 
yourself, just as if you were a salesman with 
a quota to make. 

Does it sound difficult? It isn’t if you 
have an instructor and guide to help you 
such as is found in “The Right Job.’ 

Are you blonde or brunette? Narrow 
headed or medium headed? Mental or mo- 


tive? Feminine nose or masculine nose ?— 
You are told what general lines of work to 
consider. 

Is your hand flexible? rigid? spatulate? 
psychic? conical?—the elimination process 
clears your path a little further. 


Subjects Covered 


And so on through the 21 fascinating 
chapters of the first volume and the 37 
chapters of the second volume. Here are a 
few of the subjects covered :-— 

Handicaps and how to overcome them— 
Where to look for a job—How to apply in 
person or by mail—the job higher up— 
studying human nature —self-analysis of 
character—jobs for those who can handle 
women—types for personal service—jobs for 
the ambitious. and un-ambitious—jobs for 
leaders and drivers. 


Hundreds Have Profited 


Every man out of a job; every man who 
thinks he doesn’t exactly fit his job; every 
man working for advancement; every em- 
ployer of mental and manual labor should 
have this great work. 

Hundreds have profited by the new ideas, 
practical helps, wise advice, shrewd analysis 
and the dozens of actual examples set forth 
in these books. This is the EMPLOYMENT 
book of the day that one of the greatest em-~ 
ployers of labor of all kinds thought so well 
of that he added to it by writing its intro- 
duction. 


FREE TRIAL 


Here is the practical book that is needed 
as no other guide and reference work is 
needed in these times. You are to judge for. 
yourself before finally accepting it. Get 
these volumes in your hands for a few days, 
read and study them over, examine the 
dozens of portraits, sketches, tables and dia- 
grams, then decide for yourself whether or 
not you think this work is going to be worth 
real money to you—right away and in the 
years to come. 

Don't delay! The Right Job is waiting for 
you today—this minute. This coupon bri 
you the help that clears the path beta 
Fill in, detach, mail it today! 


Review of Reviews Corp., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RR 9-31 


Send me “The Right Job” (2 volumes, each 300 pages, fully illustrated, cloth bound) for free trial. 
After 5 days’ examination I will either return the books or send you the purchase price of $3.85. 
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“I was going 
to fire him” 





“Ser that man over there? Three years ago I was 
ready to fire him. He was just dragging along, not 
making any progress. 

“Now he’s head of this department—and the most 
valuable man I have! I have great confidence in his 
judgment. He was telling me the other day that the 
most important decision he ever made was when he 
decided to enroll for a course with the International 
Correspondence Schools, Home study certainly did 
wonders for him!” 

C2 e ® 


If you are not making progress, chances are it is due to 
Jack of training. All over the world today, in their spare 
time, men are studying I. C. S. courses to fit themselves 
to master their present jobs and to win the bigger jobs 
ahead. This medium of success is also open to you! You’ve 
seen I. C. S. advertisements for years but never did any- 
thing about it. Why not take the step that may mean so 
much to you? Why not— 

Mark and mail the coupon today 
A LT A A A A A SL ST A A A 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

“The Universal University” 
Box 4601-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me @ copy of 
your booklet, *“‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particularg 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 




















[7] Architect [Bridge Engineer 

[]Arehitectural Draftsman (J) Automobile Work 

[] Building Estimating []Piumbing OSteam Fitting 

[| Wood Millworking [Jifeating _[) Ventilation 

L_} Concrete Builder [_] Sanitary Engineer 

[J Contractor and Builder []Sheet Metal Worker 

(J Structural Draftsman [_|Steam Engineer 

_JStructural Engineer {_] Marine Engineer 

[} Electrical Engineer [] Refrigeration 

[jElectric Wiring | JR. R. Locomotives 

[} Electric Lighting [] Air Brakes 

[] Welding, Electric and Gas ()Train Operation 

[} Telegraph Engineer [} R. R. Section Foreman 

L} Telephone Work (JR. R. Bridge and Building 

[] Mechanical Engineer _, ,, Poreman 

[} Mechanical Draftsman [JChemistry [Pharmacy 

[] Patternmaker [1] Machinist L)Coal Mining Engineer 

[}Reading Shop Blueprints () Navigation 

LJ Civil Engineer [} Agriculture 

_] Highway Engineering [| Textile Overseer or Supt. 

[]Surveying and Mapping Cotton Manufacturing 

[]Gas Engines [J Toolmaker () Woolen Manufacturing 

[] Diesel Engines ']Fruit Growing [Radio 

[) Aviation Engines [| Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

[IBusiness Management OBusiness Correspondence 

[] Industrial Management piLottering Show Cards 

{ ] Personnel Management Stenography and Typing 

[| Traffic Management OiComplete Commercial 

[_] Accountancy OiEnglish (OSigns 

[] Cost Accountant OCivil Service 

[JC. P. Accountant O) Railway Mail Clerk 

[| Bookkeeping (Mail Carrier 

[ ] Secretarial Work Grade School Subjects 

[] Spanish OF rench High School Subjects 

[] Salesmanship Illustrating [J Cartooning 

(] Advertising ()Lumber Dealer 

Name...... Age. 

Street Address... 

i aisinssinisesinsiscacsnsscnsecactsstinerensnnennihinl GID. 5000s escessennciosssevione . 

Occupation...............cccerroscorscssorssrssererenssssccssssssesccsssnossnccones’ * 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 





sp OE el 


ete ¢ 2) ~ {aie 
GOVERNMEAT 
JOB * 





$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 

Franklin Institute 
Short Hours / Dept. 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
Common Edu- $ Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
cation Usually @~ (1) 32-page book with list of U. S. 


Sufficient Government Jobs obtainable. (2) 
Men-Women, © Tell me how to get one of these jobs. 
deeded / Name . . Ss 


Mail Coupon / 
today sure « Address....-...- s+«-+. 


| population of Africa. Also, it should be 
added that this trip achieved the first 
motor crossing of Africa from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic, and was known 
| as the Colorado African Expedition. Dr. 
Hoefler includes in his book 146 photo- 
graphs and a map. 


Africa Afoot 


Across Africa On Foot, by Ronald A. 
Monson. Dodd, Mead & Co., Ill. 

386 pp. 
| poncgeaomggr Mr. Monson calls it, for 
7620 miles, in order to be the first to 
walk Africa from tip to toe. He started 
his hike from Capetown on September 8, 
1928, as companion to Edward A. Cooke, 
another Australian. But Cooke gave up 
at Johannesburg (1000 miles on the 
way); so Monson went it alone to Mes- 
sina, another 1000 miles. There Jim Wil- 
son, a chap he had met in Johannesburg, 
joined him, and together they tramped to 
Cairo, 5000 miles farther on. Fifteen and 
one-half months after Monson had left 
the southern tip of Africa he arrived in 
the far north. He had passed his 
twenty-fourth birthday on the road. On 
a walking trip Africa becomes more in- 
timate—something other than a land of 
big game and motion picture cameras. 
Mr. Monson hikes and writes with equal 
facility. The photographs which illus- 
trate the text are Mr. Wilson’s. The 
jacket is an attractive picture map of 
Africa. Both Dr. Hoefler and Mr. Mon- 
son dedicate their books to their women 
folk who, by staying at home, made 

these trips possible. 


Confederate Diplomacy 


King Cotton Diplomacy, by Frank 
Lawrence wsley. University of 
Chicago Press, 617 pp. $5. 
eres IN THE SoutH during the 
years of our Civil War was con- 
cerned with just one thing—European 
intervention in behalf of the slave- 
holding Southern oligarchy whose king 
was cotton. It was hoped that the de- 
mand for this commodity—its markets 
were cut off by the Northern blockade— 
would create such hardships in the man- 
ufacturing centers of Manchester and 
Lyons that Victoria and Louis Napoleon 
would be compelled to come to the res- 
cue. Such was not the case and the 
oligarchs were ruined. 

Here is an able book which traces 
Southern diplomatic effort. Mexico and 
Maximilian, Confederate propaganda, the 
Trent affair, the Confederate navy built 
abroad, demands for recognition, Con- 
federate finances, and the limitations of 
the blockade, are discussed. Through it 
all runs the modern economic interpre- 
tation of history. Napoleon dreaded war 
with the United States for fear of Russia, 
Prussia, and the lesser European powers 
with whom he was at odds. His people, 
on the whole, were pro-Northern. Eng- 
land was dependent on American wheat 
—more indispensable even than cotton— 
for the sustenance of her industrial pro- 
letariat. The old theory of English pro- 
letarian sympathy with American de- 
mocracy and emancipation is discounted 
by the author. Wheat and “war profits” 
are his solutions. 
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INSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 
a gg @ the 


DICTIONARY 


that never “talks 
back to itself” | 


You know how the old- 
fashioned dictionary ‘‘talks 
back to itself!’ The or- 
dinary ‘‘onion”’ it defines 
as a liliaceous plant — the 
“goose” is a lamellostral 
bird! Precious minutes 
wasted, searching for the 
useful definition of the 
word you want! 
































Now comes the new WIN- 
STON Simplified—a modern 
dictionary for every-day use. 
Each word is clearly defined 
so that its use and meaning 
can be instantly understood. 
Edited by men of scholastic 
reputation. Acclaimed by 
Booth Tarkington, Prof. Bliss 
Perry of Harvard, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and uni- 
versally commended for use in 
home, school, and office. 
handsome volume of 1500 pages 
with 3000 illustrations printed 
on Bible paper—for only $5. 


Send No Money With 
This Coupon 


Ask your bookseller for the 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED. 
Or, if more convenient, mail 
coupon below and let the 
WINSTON prove its value 
to you. Keep it handy; let 
it answer your questions, 
Notice how it responds to 
every query quickly, ac- 
curately, fully. Mail coupon 
today. 
aoe eg 8 8 oR EG RE EG 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
29 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me the thin-paper Artcraft Edition of the new 
Encyclopedic WINSTON Simplified DICTIONARY by 
parcel post C. O. D. I will pay the postman its cost ($5.) 
If, after 10 days’ examination, I decide to return the book to 
you, you are to refund my_$5 at once. 


Sent on 


tee ey.\ 6.) 


Approval 





eume 





2. SS RCE are ge PEC Antes a ts er aig aie bins te 
Orders from [outside U. S. must be accompanied by 
remittance. 





e oS 
e@o* ~ Has Its 
WY .,..Rewards 


-—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public orin everyday 
conversation—to forgeahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free. * 

_ This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 

It also explains how you can, by 2 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come anoutstanding speaker and conquer stage fright} 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent, 
Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
‘3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1046, Chicago, Illinoi& 
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The Review of 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
Enrolment 190. Evidence of good moral character and schoe 
Jastic ability required. A school that will appeal to the virile 
American boy who enjoys outdoor sports. Honor ideals and 
government. 


Col, R. P. Davidson 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON “caoemv 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 
lence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizen- 
ship. 286 graduates in 88 leading colleges. Catalog. Col 
Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F', Staunton, Va, 


UNIVERSITY’ CHICAGO 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Continue your high-school, college or personal 
program of education. Teachers, Religious 
and Social Workers, Men and Women in 
many vocationsare using the 450 courses in 
45 different subjects to obtain guidance by ex- 
rts for cultural and for practical purposes. 
he courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
641 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 











CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs and Advice all Accredited 
Schools in U. S. For Girls or Boys?—De- 
tails? American Schools Assn., 921 Field 
Annex, Chicago, or 1210 Times Bldg., N. Y. 





Lincoln did it! Also thousands of other 

great lawyers, politicans and business 

- ¥ , too, can become a lawyer or 

law trained business man through home 

study guided by the successful practicing 

T ares of our faculty. Write today for 
ree 


book. 
American Corr. School of Law, 3601 
HOME Michigan Ave.; Dept. 1046, Chicazo 





Photogra 


lea Sere 
No experience necessary. Write today 
for new free book, Opportunities 1% 
t Home x otography. American 
2 Ss 


odern Ph 
choolot Photography, Dept- 1046 
3601 Michi ve., © 








interesting information 
H ome Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept, 1046, 3601 Mich. Av., Chicaga 


Nb Oid established school. Low tuition— 
yEATIS! Easy terms. Send for free booklet of 
al 





Newfngland — 
Cinatmn? 
OF MUSIC 


The Largest and Best Equipped School 
of Masic 
Write for Booklet: 


RALPH L, FLANDERS, Gen. Mgr. 
Huntington Ave., Boston 

















AtLast!Something New! 


7 Cultured Speech and Correct Pronunci- 
x if ation are necessary for social and business 
by’ advancement. Now youcan becomea fluent 
talker and increase your vocabulary thru a 
new, easy way. Not by dry books or lessons but 
by phonograph records—the ‘‘talking diction- 
ary’’ method. Endorsed by noted educators. 
FREE TRIAL. Write for full details 
Me and free Self Test. No obligation. 

The Pronunciphone Institute 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept, 1046 
Chicago Ilinois 


TALKING _ 
vqpenronany 





A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in yourown 
home, or while traveling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of information about food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, arid and 

bland diets, laxative and blood building 

diets and diets used in the correction 

of various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 

\ and address on card will bring it 


.y \ without cost or obligation. 
= \* 
¥se 2 Health Extension Bureau 
——~_R44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 











On Ireland's Woes 


The Irish Future, by C. J. O'Donnell. 
Cecil Palmer (London), 270 pp. 5 
shillings. 


< y IS TIME that the supremacy of the | 


Celt, of the Briton, the Scot, and 
the Irishman should be _ recognized,” 
says the author, a former member 
of the British Parliament. “The Teu- 
tonic or Saxon element in the English 
homeland is small, as all the greatest 
students of ethnography have incontest- 
ably proved.” And in one of his chap- 
ters, “The Celtic Empire of Great Bri- 
tain,” he shows himself able to support 
this surprising statement. At the Nor- 
man Conquest of 1066, most of the Saxon 
overlords fled to Scotland or Constan- 
tinople—leaving their useful language to 
posterity. 

Ireland, he believes, should play an 
active and influential part in a Celtic 
British Empire; and he abhors the divi- 
sion which has enabled a self-governing 
Ulster to persecute, as he characterizes 
it, her Catholic population. The Irish 
Free State settlement, of 1922, has ren- 
dered the Emerald Isle isolated and 
powerless. The Orange Societies of Bel- 
fast he likens to the Ku Klux Klan of 
the United States. But despite his pan- 
Celtic bias, Mr. O’Donnell is strongly 
pro-German in several blazing chapters 
on Ireland and the World War. He 
pooh-poohs German “atrocities,” and 
does not overlook what he considers the 
militaristic machinations of France. The 
book—an Irish hodgepodge—contains a 
sting in every line. It does not spare 
America’s so-called “anti-Irish” immi- 
gration quota. 


Nations Must Unite! 


The Way to Recovery, by Sir George 
Paish. Putnam, 161 pp. $2. 
— COOPERATION in economic 
matters is the keynote of this very 
valuable little book on world depression. 
Its author, Sir George Paish, is Gover- 
nor of the London School of Economics. 
He was financial adviser to Lloyd 
George during the War; and was con- 
sulted relative to the drafting of our 
Federal Reserve Act and during the 
panic of 1907. It is his belief that self- 
ish nationalism can never give prosper- 
ity, but that good times in one country 
produce good times in others. An im- 
poverished, overstrained Germany has 
contributed heavily to universal bank- 
ruptcy. 

Reparations, Sir George believes, 
should be settled once and for all. The 
system has caused endless trouble in al- 
lied countries, where Germany has 
“dumped” her goods to secure cash de- 
manded by the excessive indemnity de- 
mands inaugurated in the Versailles 
Treaty. “In the interests of all nations 
a complete settlement both of repara- 
tions and of the other questions at issue 
between Germany and her late oppo- 
nents has now become a matter of ur- 
gent necessity.” As to interallied debts: 
“it would be most advisable to cancel the 
war debts altogether, in order to increase 
the power of America to sell her prod- 
ucts in foreign markets in normal quan- 
tities and at normal prices.” 
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This Book Tells Why 


Many Are Sick 
But Do 
Not Know It! 


Dr. Hay’s Amazing 
Book is of Great 
Importance to Those 
Who are Fatigued 
or Ill... But of 
Even Greater Value 
to Those Who 
Think They are 
Well. 


“Health Via Food,” by William Howard 
Hay, M.D., has been acclaimed as the great- 
est contribution to health, happiness and long 
life ever written. It explains clearly how 
disease originates, how to recognize signs 
of ill-health, how to eliminate worry and 
fear, how to free yourself easily of such 
common complaints as headaches, colds, in- 
somnia, bad breath, drowsiness, etc., and the 
more serious disorders such as_ asthma, 
neurasthenia, kidney trouble, ulcers of the 
stomach, rheumatism and many others. 


Disease Is Self-Controllable 


Dr. Hay explains why disease is unnec- 
cessary, because self-created, therefore self- 
controllable. He shows why the only effec- 
tive treatment for disease is what the body 
itself can do. He proves conclusively that 
we create health or disease at the dinner 
table. He cites case after case in his twenty 
years of successful experience with diet 
control to prove what his methods have done 
for thousands of people ... many of them 
hopelessly ill and despondent. 


Chronic Cases Restored to Health 


As Director of the internationally famous 
Sun-Diet Sanatorium, Dr. Hay has had 
countless opportunities to demonstrate the 
all-important curative powers of correct diet. 
Chronic cases have been corrected that were 
passed up by every specialist in the country. 
This amazing book explains the vital im- 
portance of proper food choice so clearly 
and logically that you need never fear illness 
or divtress if you will follow its simple sug- 
gestions. 


Among the subjects discussed are What 
Is Disease? How Disease Originates, 
Disease and Crime, Insanity a Physical 
Condition, The Cure of Disease, The Role 
of Medicine, The Role of Food, Vital and 
Dead Foods, Digestive Enervation, Consti- 
pation, Fasting, Normal Diet, Menus for One 
Month, and Everyone His Own Physician. 


Let this book prove its case... at our 
risk! If your bookshop cannot supply it, 
mail coupon below. Keep the book 10 days 
for free examination. 


Ais 
ANG RLLE 
SUN-DIET HEALTH SERVICE 


Sun-Diet Health Service, Inc. 
130 Cazenovia St., East Aurora, N. Y. 





Please send me your book “Health Via Food” 
for free examination. After 10 days I will sen 
payment of $3.50 or return the book. 


Address 


City 
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Cannibal King 


Who Wore a Shawl 
—and Died in His Boots 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Ten thousand thrills has this astounding adventurer left for us in this 


magnificent library. 


Stevenson LIVED his fantastic episodes—then wrote them. 


That is 


why he grips us in horror, excites us with adventure, charms us with 


romance, soothes and cheers us with verse. 
We know it must or could be true. 


has the sting of reality. 


Every line, every word, 
Even his 


most fanciful flights are no more fanciful than his actual experiences. 


No cloistered scholar this! 
takes us with him on his travels. 


Here is a roving, lovable romancer who 
He ran away with a wife and family, 


explored in a sailboat, canoed in the Sambre, bivouacked in the Cevennes, 
went steerage to San Francisco, camped on Mt. St. Helena, sailed the 
South Seas, feasted with cannibals, governed a tribe of savages, planted 





a wilderness—and died in his boots. 


Yet his was a bitter fight against disease and weariness—a veritable 


contrast ; as much so as his Jekyll an 
life without excitement ? 


is d Hyde. ou bor 
Then delve into Stevenson, live with Stevenson. 


Are you bored? Is your 


Soon every day will be an adventure. Each hour of your life can become 


tensely exciting, at will. 


















10 VOLS. 5!:7'2438 PAGES ist GOLD TITLES 


Here in this snecially prepared Balmoral Edition 
are the selected works that will thrill you most. Mys- 
tery — romance — adventure —love— poetry—all are 
here in beautiful array, at a low price and on easy 
terms. Next to your Bible and Shakespeare you will 


place this great treasure store of good reading. A 


Teor ee ee ee Te SE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. RR-9-31 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, on approval, the Balmoral Edition of 
Robert Louis Sterenson, 10 Vols. After 10 days’ free 
examination I will either return books or send you $1 
first payment; then $1 a month until $10 is paid. 


eS eee eee me Sere eee ee et eee 


CD “nk pena © kw ooe0 550s 28s eee Ste akcwwssenwps 


OO Check here if you are sending $9 full payment with 
coupon, thus saving $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
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classic that is and must be a part of every library, 
private or public, large or small. 

Well made in Artcraft binding, with silk head- 
bands and colored tops. Only a dollar a volume, and 
worth easily three times this price. Look them over 
without charge- We want this exquisite set to be its 
own. salesman. Use this convenient coupon today! 


FREE Examination 


00 Per Month 


Not a penny to pay until you have -seen 
and thoroughly examined this treasure 
chest of thrills. Easy to keep if you de- 
cide that you want the set. Send only $1 
—then $1 a month until $10 is paid; or, 
send $9 with this coupon and save $1, the 
same guarantee of satisfaction applies. 
Don’t hesitate. Don’t deny yourself this 
great opportunity to enjoy the thrills of 
a lifetime—to possess this outstanding 
classic of our literature, the Balmoral 
edition of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“@™ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





BALMORAL 
EDITION 


Contents: 


Vol.! TREASURE ISLAND 


The Old Buccaneer—The Sea Cook— 
My Shore Adventure—My Sea Ad- 
venture—Captain Silver. 


Vol. 11 CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 


The Child Alone—Garden Days—The 
Feast of Famine — Ticonderoga— 
Christmas at Sea. 


Vol. II] THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE 
The Master's Wanderings—The Ene- 
my in the House—Passages at New 
York—The Journey in the Wilderness, 


Vol. IV VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 


Crabbed Age and Youth—An Apology 
for Idlers—El Dorado—The English 
Admirals—Walking Tours—A _ Pilea 
for Gas Lamps—Memories and Por- 
traits. 


Vol.V PRINCE OTTO 


Prince Errant—Of Love and Politics 
—Fortunate—Misfortunate. 


Vol. VI NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 


The Suicide Club—The Rajah’s Dia- 
mond—Providence and the Guitar. 


Vol. Vil THE DYNAMITER 
The Squire of Dames—Zero’s Tales of 
the Explosive Bomb—The Brown Box 
—Story of the Fair Cuban. 


Vol. VII THE MERRY MEN 


The Treasure of Franchard—The 
eee O’ the 
Mill. 


Vol. IX DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE; 
KIDNAPPED 


Probably the two most popular of 
Stevenson’s works. 


Vol.X THE BLACK ARROW 
Prologue — John Amend — All — The 
Two Lads—The Moat House—My 
Lord Foxham—The Disguise. 
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Does Your ENGLISH 
Do You Justice ? 


Can you talk and write your way to a better position with 
higher pay and greater popularity? Do you, without realizing 
it, make mistakes in English which cause others to silently 
criticize you? Unless you have a perfect guide that shows you 
how to avoid the many pitfalls in English, you are holding 
yourself back from the Business and Social Advancement 
you desire. 

SPEECHCRAFT, perfected by a group of educators after 
25 years of research and teaching, is your infallible guide. 
It can make you a master of Correct English, Effective Speech 
and Perfect Business and Social Letter Writing. 


SPEECHCRAFT is NOT a mere set of books. It is different, 


fascinating, complete and easy. No memorizing. No copying. 


No dull rules to learn. Just 15 minutes a day devoted to 
captivating, delightful study and you will be able to talk 
impressively on all occasions. Your letters will be interesting 
and convincing. SPEECHCRAFT will xy ; 
develop your executive ability and pre- fs 4 





pare you for leadership in the Business 
and Social world. 


FREE! A new, Big Book, “The Way to 
Win With Words’’, will be sent without 
charge to those who want to get ahead 
and earn more money. Write today! 


SPEECHCRAFT, Inc., Dept, B-16 
25 West Elm Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 
pe em em ee ee NY em oe en — 
Speechcraft, Inc., Dept. B-16, 25 W. Elm St., Chicago, Iinois 

Send me, without obligation, your big free book, ‘The 
Way to Win With Words.” 





AG so oin'a aie a tine ois hima 'ord aime pie Sie e wie Oe Manee Ree SMR Cee we 
MGs caciceues ORUUNT is chars ascrennecdccseeueemen 
DFR Pee COC CTE RC CCC IT ECCT T UCT TCC 
City....06 Cc eebeceecccecorecoccoecs DRE ccceccccvceneee 








WOO VE Tine 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead« 
ing publishers. é 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
sence. course in — — marketing of 
ort-Story and sample copy of TH 
4 Thee Bloan MONTHLY free, Write tele 
e@ Home Correspondence School 
DrEsenweil) Dept, 307 Springfield, Masge 


STAMMERING 


You can be quickly helped if you 
stammer or stutter 

I KNow, because I relieved myself after stammering 
for nearly 20 years. The story of my suffering—and 
relief—has interested thousands, many of whom have 
permitted me to help them. Full story of my success- 
ful efforts told in 279-page book. Sent anywhere 
for 10 cents. B. N. ,. 4437 Bogue Building, 
1147 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A File of the Review of 

Reviews in Bound Form 

Is a History of the Last 
40 Years 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a file of this 
magazine which misses nothing of importance 
in these eventful years that you are living. 

A glance at the index of the last bound volume 
should convince any reader that the time to 
start a bound file is now. Bound volume 81 
is now ready. 

We recently visited the work-shop of a history 
writer and saw a complete file of the Review 
of Reviews. We expressed surprise, whereupon 
the author remarked: ‘‘Where else could you 
get so accurate and complete a chronicle of 
events—and all indexed, too?” 

Our offer: We will exchange old numbers 
for bound volumes in the new red_ bind- 
ing for $2.00 a volume which includes the 
expressage on the shipment of the volumes. You 
pay the cost of getting the old numbers to us. 
If you have mislaid a few numbers so that 
the series is not complete, we will supply the 
missing numbers at the regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 



























As an example of selfish nationalism, 
Poland’s retention of the Danzig Corri- 
dor is cited. “It would be infinitely bet- 


ter for Poland to have her security | 


jointly guaranteed than to hold a posi- 
tion which would cause permanent dis- 
satisfaction to Germany or to any other 
power. ... It will be the part of both 
wisdom and prudence for Poland to 
come to a reasonable and voluntary 
agreement with Germany at the present 
time for the purpose of restoring general 
political confidence.” 

In short, a common danger faces all 
the world, and to it the world must pre- 
sent a common front. The great univer- 
sal machine of production and distribu- 
tion is rapidly slowing down and threat- 
ens to come to a standstill. United ac- 
tion is demanded—the removal of trade 
hindrances, the provision of new credit 
for world development, democracy, im- 
proved transportation. 


All About Reparations 


The Reparations Settlement, by Denys 
P. Myers. Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 252 pp. $2.50. 
ng Ginn, the publisher, established 
the World Peace Foundation in 1910, 
before the War. One of its chosen func- 
tions has been the preparation and cir- 
culation of documents relating first to 
war and then to peace. No one who 
reads this present volume, which the 
Foundation sponsors, could ever be other 
than an advocate of peace among nations. 
It sets down in cold type reparations an- 
nuities by Germany that run until 1988— 
seventy years after the close of the War. 
The author has endeavored, with full 
measure of success, not only to state the 
provisions of the reparation settlement, 
the Young Plan, but to interpret them. 
Half of the volume, nearly, is appendix 
material that includes the text of for- 
mal documents judiciously condensed. 
Mr. Myers is Director of Research for 
the Foundation. It is a volume indis- 
pensable to the library of those who 
would be well informed, in a_ period 
when the reparations problem is obvi- 
ously far from settled. 


Religion's Renaissance 


The Flight from Reason, by Arnold 
Lunn. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 

Press, 328 pp. $3.50. 
ELIGION AND SCIENCE are not funda- 
mentally incompatible, as nineteenth- 
century philosophers believed, accord- 
ing to the erudite Mr. Lunn. It is 
his contention that twentieth-century 
thinkers have gone far toward heal- 
ing this great schism, by reéstablish- 
ing freedom of the will, immortality, 
and a personal God. He heartily 
disagrees with the hard-boiled material- 
ism of the Darwinian school, terming its 
precepts the Victorian heresy. Says he, 
in his chapter on the “Revolution in Sci- 
ence”: “It is undignified of churchmen 
to adopt an attitude of self-congratula- 
tion if a distinguished scientist appears 
as a defender of the Faith. It would be 
far more fitting for the churches to in- 
dite a sonorous letter of congratulation 
to the Royal Society for such welcome 
evidence of the return of science to san- 
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in business th rough 


LAW 


STUDY AT HOME 


? 
Look around you—the law-trained man is a leader. 
Not only does a knowledge of law give you the key 
to the right move in business but it makes you a 
leader of men instead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Everywhere, 
you find law-trained men filling the high executive 
positions. Go to school at home—study law nights— 
follow in the footsteps of great men. You can do it 
if you will. 
What Does $10,000.00 a Year 
Require of You? 

Answer that question yourself in light of these facts. 
“In looking over the field,”’ writes a prominent Eastern 
manufacturer, “‘I find that nearly all the positions 
commanding a salary of $10,000.00 or more are filled 
by men who have studied law.”’ Many great corpora- 
tions, for instance the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., Inter- 
national Paper Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Packard Motor Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you’re in a large or small 
company or your own business, you need a practical 
knowledge of law. 

¥ it yourself at home—in spare time. LaSalle will 
guide you step by step. Full law course leading to 
LL. B. or shorter business law training. All text ma- 
terial including fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
low. Terms easy. Write today for our valuable 64-page 
book “Law Training for Leadership”—free. Act now. 


== Find Yourself Through LaSalle =—_—=—= 
LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 967-LR. Chicago 
Iwould welcome your salary-increas- 
ing plan, together with copy of ‘‘Law 
Training for Leadership,” all without 
obligation. 


C) Law: Degree of LL.B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
If moreinterested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


O Business Management 0 Perso - 
0 Modern Salesmanship — atanete 
O Higher Accountancy O Expert Bookkeeping 
OD Traffic Management O Business Corre- 

O Railway Station Mgmt. spondence 

O Banking and Finance O C. P. A. Coaching 

0 Commercial Law O Business English 

O Industrial Management ( Commercial Spanish 
0 Modern Foremanship 0 Railway Accounting 
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BARGAIN SALE OF GOOD BOOKS 


9c, 19c, 39c, 69c, 89c 
Formerly $1 to $10 

Publishers’ remainders, new and 
slightly shopworn; fiction, non- 
fiction, history, educational, biog- 
raphy, classics. New offerings 
daily. Bargain opportunity of a 
lifetime for booklovers. Souvenir 
free on your first visit. Call 
today! 

Review of Reviews Bookstore 
17th floor, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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DON’T MISS THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


"= Golden Book Magazine 


Beginning 


Willa Cather’s 
A Lost Lady 


A great American author at her best in a breathless novel of a woman who lost 


more than her heart 


« « THE BEST NOVEL MISS CATHER EVER WROTE + 
and also ten of the outstanding short stories of the world 


COMING IN. THE 


NEXT SIX MONTHS 


Owen Wister 

O. Henry 

Honoré de Balzac 
Richard Harding Davis 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Ambrose Bierce 
Thomas Hardy 

John Galsworthy 
Prosper Mérimée 
Leonard Merrick 
Izrael Zangwill 
August Strindberg 
Edith Wharton 
Algernon Blackwood 
Earl Derr Biggers 
Maurice Level 

Oscar Wilde 

Joseph Conrad 

Edna Ferber 

Edgar Allan Poe 
Alexandre Dumas 

W. W. Jacobs 

Mark Twain 

Anatole France 
Charles Dickens 
Booth Tarkington 
Anton Chekhov 
George Meredith 
George Ade 

Guy de Maupassant 
Jack London 
Alphonse Daudet 
Théophile Gautier 
Stewart Edward White 
Max Beerbohm 
Eugene O'Neill 

W. H. Hudson 
Giovanni Boccaccio 
Wilbur Daniel Steele 
Katherine Mansfield 
Lafcadio Hearn 

Saki" (H. H. Munro) 
Arnold Bennett 
William M. Thackeray 
Francois Rabelais 

D. H. Lawrence 

Emile Zola 

Féodor M. Dostoievsky 


V This is typical of every number of the GOLDEN 
Book. In the GoLDEN Book you will find more 
first-rate stories per issue than in any other 

magazine. 

Why? Because GoLDEN Book does not limit itself to the 
output of contemporary writers but opens to you the 
resources of a world library. It brings you the distinguished, 
the incomparable, the inimitable, the top-notch tales and 
wit and wisdom that have charmed and entertained all the 
ages. You would prefer the best if you knew it was also the 
most entertaining, wouldn't you? If you don’t know the 
GoLDEN Book you are missing as unique a treat as is 
offered the busy modern reader. Catch up with those who 


. know the best of all time. 


A wisecrack by Epicurus on affairs in Greece two 
thousand years ago may be as pointed today as the latest 
jibe by Will Rogers. GOLDEN Book shares them both with 
you. Ancient Rome had her Robert Burns. Catullus was 
his name. Where else but in the GOLDEN Book are you 
likely today to chance upon his songs? In its pages the 
masters come to vigorous life, their original lustre restored: 
mankind's splendid heritage—stripped of the deadly dull- 
ness of musty tomes and scholastic associations—a golden 
treasury of the best entertainment. 





“This is the magazine I have always wanted. 

It brings me the company of master story 

tellers, brilliant thinkers, and great wits.” 
—From a reader’s recent letter. 











There is one-third more in the new handy pocket size 
of GoLDEN Book Macazin_e. In every issue you will find 
ten or more thrilling, moving stories, a novelette, bio- 
graphy and true adventure, a play, poetry, essays that 
bring you the triumphs of man’s thinking, and countless 
wise and witty flashes from the great minds of past and 
present, pungent conceits to catch your mind unawares 
whenever you pick up the magazine and turn the pages. 
Let your eyes wander down the list of names at the left. 
All famous entertainers—the best of all time. A new 

book of the world’s greatest short stories—every 
month. For a bargain in old masters, mail the 

Vv coupon below—today. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I am enclosing $1 for the next six issues of THE Go_tDEN Book 
MAGAZINE, a special get-acquainted oifer. (The regular price 
is $3.00 per year.) 
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ity.” Darwin, he thinks, was overrated, 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has written 
hearty foreword to Mr. Lunn’s philo- 
sophical treatise. A minute inspection 
of modern scientific thought has cop- 
vinced both scholars that enlightened 
religion and enlightened science can 
meet on a common ground. Mr. Lun 
is the son of a distinguished English 
clergyman. He is versatile enough, incj- 
dentally, to be a world authority op 
Switzerland and its gentle art of skiing 


England Went East 


Eastward Ho! by Foster Rhea Dulles, 
Houghton Mifflin, 199 pp. $5. 

N THE SIXTEENTH and seventeenth cen- 

turies, England turned east as well 
as west. There was, of course, a New 
World to exploit; but there was also 
a new world toward the rising sun— 
a new world of Moscow, Bokhara, Per- 
sia, Japan, the Great Mogul. It was a 
challenge too, for if the New World was 
largely Spanish, the new Old World was 
predominantly Portuguese in its affilia- 
tions. Off went the merchant adventur- 
ers of little England, helping to lay the 
firm foundations of a worldwide British 
Empire while Scotland was still a mor- 
tal foe at home. So Richard Chancellor 
visited Ivan the Terrible of Russia, and 
established trade relations with his Mus- 
covy. Sir Thomas Roe called on the 
Great Mogul in India. James Lancaster 
inspected Java; William Adams, Japan; 
and Anthony Jenkinson, Bokhara. The 
accounts are delightful, and Mr. Dulles 
has drawn liberally upon diaries, letters, 
and contemporary travel tales to embel- 
lish his historical narrative. A remark- 
able collection of old pictures enhances 
the charm of the travelogue. Russia, in 
embryo, was just emerging from the east 
in that period. Now after two western- 
ized centuries, according to many critics, 
she has again turned to the Orient 
whence she came. 


A Disputed Province 


The Political Status of Bessarabia, by 
Andrei Popovici. Ransdell, Inc., 288 
pp. . 


ESSARABIA IS ONE of Europe’s sore 

spots, a fertile province in Ruma- 
nian possession but relentlessly claimed 
by a Russia to whom it belonged be- 
fore the World War. It was annexed 
by Russia in 1812, although the majority 
of the population is of Rumanian speech 
and culture. Germany and Austria per- 
mitted its orientation toward the mother 
country by the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions of early 1918, and the Allies fol- 
lowed this policy at Versailles in the fol- 
lowing year. For a short period there 
was an independent Bessarabian repub- 
lic, then the republic voted for organic 
union with the post-war Greater Ru- 
mania. This the Allies recognized. 

In March, 1924, there was held an un- 
successful Russo-Rumanian conference 
in Vienna, at which time the Soviets de- 
manded a referendum by the Bessara- 
hian population. The Rumanians refused 
on the ground that Bessarabia had se- 
ceded from Russia, and despite other 
diplomatic discussions the Russians re- 
fuse to consider the matter settled. 





